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Notes on Gatus Gracchus 


PART II. 
The Law or Laws' ‘de Civitate.’ 


HE two cardinal points in the constitutional policy of Gaius 
were the extension of the civitas, and the limitation of the power 

of the oligarchical families hitherto paramount in the senate. In 
other words, the city state, with its Boulé and Demos, must be trans- 
formed into a new type of polity, embracing the whole of Italy as 
far north as the Padus, with a government on the old and natural 
principle of magistrates, deliberative council, and people, but one 
completely emancipated from the traditions which limited the 
magistrates to members of certain families, the council to ex- 
magistrates, and the ‘ people’ to a hungry and mongrel popula- 
tion inhabiting the city of Rome. His failures and mistakes are 
apt to make us forget or miss the far-reaching character of 
Gracchus’s policy. The difficulties in his way were too great for him; 
he was forced, partly by his own restless energy, partly by circum- 


1 Appian (i. 23), if he understood that there was only one bill, must have 
supposed that the Latins were now to be promoted to full ‘ civitas,’ and that the other 
allies were to have the ‘ius suffragii’ in the limited sense in which the Latins had it 
before, i.e. if they came to Rome they might vote in one tribe chosen by lot. (See Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson’s note in his edition of Appian, bk. i.) But itis doubtful if he 
knew about the limited vote of the Latins, and my own impression is (see below, 
pp. 418 f., 424) that he is here throwing two laws together. 
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stances that were too strong for him, into personal prominence, 
which ruined him before half his work was done, and what was left 
of his reform was a series of imperfectly adjusted and apparently 
inconsistent measures. The task of undermining a powerful 
oligarchy of great families, backed by a fine political tradition, is, 
indeed, almost invariably an impossible one, as Englishmen have 
learnt from their history in the eighteenth century ; and the Roman 
oligarchy, though hampered to some extent by internal feuds, was 
on the whole a compact body, in a constitutional position almost 
impregnable. That Gracchus should have done as much as he did 
to weaken it always seems to me at least to prove that he was a 
statesman of the very highest order, for what he did was done 
by the magic of his own personal influence, without any appeal 
to force. I wish to examine his attempts to enforce the two 
cardinal points of policy just mentioned; it is by no means an 
easy task, for he succeeded in neither case, and our accounts are 
too meagre to allow us to do much more than guess at the nature 
of plans which had to be modified or abandoned. 

We feel this meagreness of information very sensibly in trying 
to make out his policy in regard to the extension of the civitas. 
Of the Latin authorities Velleius alone mentions it; dabat civitatem 
omnibus Italicis, extendebat eam paene usque Alpes.? This is the 
first of the laws in his list, but it is plain that the list is not 
arranged in chronological order. Plutarch (ch. 5), in another list 
which can also be in no historical order, says that he introduced a 
law making the Italians equal with the citizens in respect of the 
suffrage (icowngdovs trowyv tois moditais Tovs “Itadwwtas); but 
further on (ch. 8), writing of the time when Gracchus was at the 
height of his power, yet just beginning to find that the senate 
and Fannius were cooling towards him, he says that among new 
measures he proposed the colonisation of Capua and Tarentum and 
the extension of the full civitas to the Latins (kaX@v éri Kowwvia 
monteias Tous Aativovs). And we may note that still later, after 
his return from Africa, Plutarch represents him as again starting 
fresh legislation, to support which crowds were flocking from all 
parts, when Fannius was persuaded by the senate to order all 
aliens to leave the city (ch. 12). It seems highly probable that 
among these laws there was one de civitate, which greatly interested 
the Italians, or many among them. Plutarch thus seems to have 
understood that Gracchus made more than one proposal about the 
civitas, though he is by no means clear as to details. Appian also 
(ch. 23) writes of two distinct propositions, though he mentions 
them in the same sentence and may have understood them as 
contained in one bill; one of these placed the Latins on a footing 
of complete equality with Roman citizens (rovs Aativous éml mavra 

2 Hist. ii. 6. 
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éxdder Ta “Pwpaiwv), and the other offered the ius suffragii to all 
Italian allies, so that Gracchus might have further support for his 
legislation in the tribes. This isall we are told about the matter, 
and in order to make even a guess at the intentions of the legis- 
lator we must go back a few years and see how the civitas question 
would be likely to present itself to him. 

Before the tribunate of his brother the question may, no doubt, 
have been in the air, but it had never formed a part of any scheme 
of reform. Did Tiberius himself appreciate the importance of it ? 
Velleius (ii. 2) is the only authority who enlightens us on this 
point, and we are very much in the dark as to the original source 
of Velleius’s information. However that may be, he begins his 
account of Tiberius by telling us that he promised the civitas to all 
Italy at the same time that he promulgated his agrarian law. This 
must mean, if there is anything in it, that in a speech delivered in 
the Forum at a concio while explaining his bill, he said something 
which led the Italian allies to believe that he would do this for 
them; it is possible that the speech was preserved, and that 
the inference could be made by its readers. Now if there is any- 
thing which we know for certain about Tiberius it is that he was 
not a constructive statesman, but rather a philanthropic reformer ; 
and we may guess with some confidence that if he touched on a 
great constitutional question this was done because it had a bear- 
ing on his agrarian bill. Subsequent events showed that the 
civitas question and the agrarian question were linked together in 
the closest way, and it is hardly possible that Tiberius should not 
have perceived this, for his economic policy was Italian rather 
than Roman. The depopulation he sought to remedy was the 
result of causes operating over the whole peninsula, and in districts 
owned by Latins and Italians as well as by Romans. It is quite 
possible that the remedy which was to operate in mitigation of 
these causes was to be Italian also—i.e. that, though land to be 
divided up was only the ager Romanus, the recipients of the land 
thus divided might be Latins and Italians as well as Romans. This 
is the conclusion to be drawn from Appian, who seems to have read 
some account representing Italian feeling and tradition more dis- 
tinctly than the originals of any of our other authorities; and it is 
quite in harmony with the general impression left on our minds by 
Plutarch’s account, and with the fragment of a speech of Tiberius 
which he has preserved (ch. 9). 

Logically, indeed, the political question should have been settled 
before the economic ; if the whole of the Italian population were 
put on the same legal and political footing, it is quite possible that 
reform might have been achieved without revolution. But no one 
at the time seems to have perceived this, and even had any one 
perceived it, it must be confessed that with the constitution as it 


EE2 
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stood, and with all the traditions of the city state to contend 
against, it would have been almost impossible to pass a lex de 
civitate. It was not even certain that all the ‘allies’ would care 
to take the civitas when offered them. Rich and populous towns 
like Fregellae, whose inhabitants felt instinctively that they were as 
good as Romans, and for many reasons wished to use the Roman 
law and Roman courts, might a few years later fly into desperate 
rebellion when the coveted prize was refused them; but the 
smaller and quieter towns, and the old Greek cities who still put a 
value on their own 7oActe/a, would not care to be swept into the 
furnace and melted down to make new Roman coin. In any case 
the time was hardly ripe for the settlement of this question, and 
the economic one must be settled without it. The immediate con- 
sequence of this illogical procedure was that the commissioners 
for the division of lands found themselves in a serious difficulty. 

There were, of course, other reasons than those I have mentioned 
why a reforming tribune should wish, if possible, to start with an 
extension of the civitas. There was what may be called the moral 
reason, the feeling that those who had hazarded their lives for the 
empire ought to be more adequately protected, both as regards 
their persons and their property, than they could be without the 
ius provocationis and the ius commercii, and also that they should 
have at least the right of voting in the Roman assemblies and of 
standing for magistracies. There was, again, a political or party 
reason; the plebs urbana was not to be trusted, was already 
beginning to be a colluvies nationwm, was neither well fed nor well 
employed, and consequently was awkward material for an honest 
reformer to work with: if on important occasions at least Italians 
could be summoned to the conciones and the comitia there would 
be a better chance of controlling this dangerous element. And 
once more, a general enfranchisement of Italy would tell sooner or 
later on the constitution of the senate, as new men and Italians 
would gradually make their way to the front; the intensely narrow 
oligarchy by which the senate was controlled, with its united 
obstinacy in spite of family feuds, might be expected to lose its 
cohesion and strength. Tiberius may have felt all this ; but, if 
so, he could not and did not act upon his feeling. The next ten 
years made all these considerations much more obvious. 

The tresviri agris dandis adsignandis soon found themselves in 
the difficulty that the amount of land available for distribution was 
quite insufficient, and the uncertainty of boundaries seems to have 

’ Livy’s Epitomator alludes to this want of available land, and states that 
Tiberius at first attempted to remedy it by using the wealth of Attalus of Pergamum 
(for the purchase of more land?) Ep. 58. Plutarch gives a different account of the use 
of the money. But in any case it is not difficult to explain, if we bear in mind that 


the land wanted would be such as was fit for corn-growing and that Italy is not 
pre-eminently a corn-growing country. 
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tempted them to transgress the limits of the ager Romanus. But 
the Latin mwnicipia and the allied Italian communities had treaties 
with Rome, which guaranteed them possession of their land,‘ and 
these could hardly be violated by the action of one only of the parties 
to such treaties. It is true that the Roman government had of late 
been getting into the habit of such high-handed conduct towards their 
so-called allies, but they had never as yet attempted confiscation 
on a large scale. Rome soon began to swarm with Latins and 
Italians (App. 10), divided on the question like the Romans them- 
selves, some eager to save their land, some as eager to appropriate 
their neighbours’ property. 1 need not here go further into the 
complications of the question—the uncertainty of boundaries, 
registers, and so on; all I need to insist on is that the way for an 
agrarian law of redistribution should have been prepared long 
ago by a civitas bill, and that confusion and seditio® were in- 
evitable if the cart was put before the horse. In 129 the action 
of the tresviri was checked by Scipio Aemilianus, just before his 
sudden death, probably from a motive on which that great man 
seems to have acted throughout his life—namely, a sense of 
political justice, to which a natural sympathy with Italians may 
have contributed, seeing that he had experienced their value in his 
campaigns—and a desire that those who had served under him, and 
who doubtless were most of them still unprovided for on their 
return, should have their due reward. Whether he saw where the 
real remedy lay must always remain doubtful, and it is no less 
uncertain whether in any case he would have put his hand to the 
work of enfranchisement ; but it is at least as well to refrain from 
condemnation of a just man who was cut off at a critical moment.® 
What concerns us more is that at the moment of his death the 
city was full of aliens—the Latins and Italians who had come to 


' Cic. Rep. 1, 31; 3, 41. > Liv. Ep. 59. 

* I entirely dissent from the conclusions of E. Meyer (Untersuchungen zur Gesch. 
der Gracchen, pp. 8, 9) as to Scipio’s views on these questions. His argument 
is that Scipio’s ideas are exactly represented by Polybius (especially vi. 4-9) an 
by Posidonius as we have him in Diodorus (36, 25). Ido not see that anything that 
Polybius says has any bearing on the ‘ civitas’ question. Would it be fair to argue that 
because Polybius does not mention it therefore Scipio never entertained it? States- 
men were called upon to recast their ideas after 132 B.c., and we have no means of 
judging how Scipio recast his, or whether he recast them, except his own character, 
political career, and utterances so far as we know them. Kornemann also (p. 36) 
takes Meyer’s view of Scipio’s attitude to the ‘ civitas ’ question, and attributes it further 
to the whole Scipionic circle, believing that Fannius finally deserted C. Gracchus 
because his principles were those of the circle and therefore essentially conservative. 
What we do know about Scipio is (1) that he had been always reckoned as a 
‘popularis ;’ (2) that he was throughout life a lover of political justice ; (3) that he 
despised the Roman mob, both as soldiers and voters; (4) that he valued the Latins 
and Italians proportionately. (Cf. App., ch. 20.) If his words are correctly reported 
he told the mob that (not Rome but) Italy was their step-mother. (Velleius, 2, 4; 
Val. Max. 6, 2, 3; Aur. Vict., ch. 58.) 
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Rome in order to assert their rights, many of whom doubtless 
intended to stay there and become Roman citizens in one way or 
another, by fair means or foul, and the veterans of the Numantian 
army, who had served for years in Spain and had never since 
their return had their prospects taken into consideration. 

Of what happened in the next two years we know hardly any- 
shing, for Appian, our best guide in these matters, has nothing to 
tell us of them; but in 126 this state of confusion came to a head. 
In that year or the next there was a lustrum,’ i.e. the census of 
vitizens was taken; and it was probably in view of this that a 
tribune acting for the senate and the censors, M. Junius Pennus, 
introduced a law compelling all aliens to leave the city—whether 
permanently or not we cannot tell—in order, no doubt, to clear up 
the general confusion and make it clear who was a civis and who 
was not.® It is noticeable that in spite of this the census return 
showed an increase since 181 of more than 70,000 cives.® Pennus’s 
law must have only served to increase the dangerous excitement, and 
the next year Fulvius Flaccus, now consul, always an ardent and 
possibly a somewhat reckless spirit, took advantage of his consul- 
ship to attempt a final solution of all these troubles by a bill 
enfranchising all Italians, with a proviso that those who did not 
wish for the full civitas might yet enjoy the right of appeal to the 
people.” This bill failed to pass into law, whether by reason of 
opposition in the senate or comitia, or both, we do not know. 
Apparently Flaccus dropped it, and went off under orders from 
the senate to Massilia, where he became incidentally important 
in a different department of Roman history. The result was the 
rebellion of Fregellae, a Latin colony of great wealth and popula- 
tion, as may be seen from the fact recorded by Livy (41, 8, 8) that 
only fifty years before these events, in 177, the Samnites and 
Paeligni complained that four thousand of their families had 
migrated to Fregellae. The destruction of this flourishing town 
in the following year made a profound impression at the time, and 
was remembered with horror for more than one generation." It 

” Liv. Ep. 59; Fischer, Zeittafeln, p. 145. 

* Theinformation about this law comes from Cicero, Off. 3, 47; cf. Brutus, 109. 
Cicero seems to distinguish between the harsher law of Pennus, which actually com- 
pelled the aliens to leave the city, and the milder one of 95 3.c. (Lex Licinia Mucia), 
which only had as its object to clear up the registers. The same thing had been done 


again and again since the war with Hannibal. Meyer has a useful note connecting 
these occasions with successive ‘ lustra,’ p. 16, note 1. 

® Liv. Ep. 59,60. This astonishing increase has been matter of much discussion. 
Beloch (Bevilkerung, p. 351) believes that the numbers given in Liv. Ep. 60 are incorrect ; 
they are almost exactly the same as those given in Ep. 63 for the year 115, which 
is certainly suspicious, and of course corruption is always easy in figures. 

‘© Val. Max. 9, 5, 1; reading ‘ noluissent,’ which is almost certainly right. 

4 It is worth noting that in the rhetorical examples given in book iv. of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennium, a work written just forty years later (cf. Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. ‘ Cornificius ’), Fregellae and its fate are many times mentioned. 
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also made the position of a reforming legislator more difficult than 
ever: it had become plain that the Italians and Latins had 
seriously to be reckoned with, and no reformer could henceforward 
afford to omit a civitas bill from his programme; yet to pass such 
a bill must have seemed almost hopeless, so violent were the 
passions that had been roused on both sides. 

We are now, perhaps, in a position to interpret the confused 
accounts of Gaius’s attitude on this difficult question. For three 
reasons it was absolutely necessary that he should -deal with it: 
first, because it had excited such intense interest in Italy for the 
last two years; secondly, because Gaius fully intended to carry on 
the agrarian distribution in which he had so long been active, and 
this could hardly be done, as had by this time been proved, without 
a lex de civitate; and thirdly, because the plebs wrbana, which was 
all-powerful in the voting, was not to be relied upon, was liable to 
be tampered with by the oligarchy, and must as far as possible be 
neutralised by the enlargement of the constituent body. But to 
imitate Flaccus and fling down a challenge to the enemy at the 
outset of his tribunate would surely be in the highest degree impru- 
dent ; and Gaius was by this time well versed in affairs. Though 
we know little about the personalities of Flaccus, Drusus, Fannius, 
and the rest of his contemporaries, we can be absolutely certain that 
Gaius was no imprudent enthusiast, no fanatic, but a man of 
weight and good sense, who could turn his experience to account 
in handling questions on which the Roman world was so bitterly 
divided. Even if we were without Plutarch’s life of him, we might 
infer this from Cicero’s remarkable encomium on the real value of 
his speeches—grandis est verbis, sapiens sententiis, genere toto 
gravis: the matter, it is clear, was understood by Cicero as being 
as important as the manner. He was no mere rhetorician: 
manus extrema non accessit operibus eius: . . . non solum acuere, 
sed alere ingenium potest.* It is difficult for us to imagine 
that such a man could have attempted what had signally failed two 
years before—in a matter on which political feeling was running 
so high—before he had secured his ground and felt his way; and 
in fact the only authorities who would seem to suggest that 
he did so are Plutarch and Velleius in those chapters already 
referred to, which a comparison with other accounts seems to deprive 
of any chronological value. 

And yet it was impossible to leave the question untouched for 
long, if for no other reason, at least because the ground must be 
prepared by admitting fresh voters into the tribal assembly, who 
would support more advanced proposals and help to neutralise the 
selfishness of the urban mob. Now let us remember three facts: 


2 Brutus, 126. 
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1. That Drusus at the beginning of 122 introduced and carried a bill 
intended to please the Latins and make them dissatisfied with Gaius 
—exempting them from flogging by a Roman magistrate. This 
seems to show that Gracchus had not by that time gone far with 
the civitas question, and that what he had done so far concerned the 
Latins only. 2. That Plutarch’s language in describing Gracchus’s 
vowos cuppayixos is peculiar, and seems to suggest a bill dealing 
only with the ius suffragii: icowndous rowyv tots toditais Tovs 
*Iradv@ras ; while, oddly enough, in the eighth chapter, when speak- 
ing of laws proposed certainly not earlier than the end of 123, he 
takes the civitas in a general sense, and yet limits the extension 
of it then proposed to the Latins only. Appian, again, joins the 
proposals affecting Latins and Italians in a single sentence, in a 
way which strongly suggests two several enactments, about the details 
of which the writer was in a state of mentalconfusion. 3. That the 
Latins, whether by the term be understood all the old members of the 
Latin league or only those who in one way or another had obtained 
the Roman civitas, could not record their votes except in a single 
tribe, for which lots were cast on each occasion of voting.’* 

Remembering these facts, I think we may fairly go on to con- 
jecture that Gaius’s first attempt to deal with the question was made 
in the autumn of 128, when he had the plebs urbana in good 
humour with cheap corn, and had secured his re-election as tribune, 
and that he even then did not try to go further than to extend the 
Latin vote over the whole thirty-five tribes. Thus it was possible 
for Drusus to ‘outbid’ him with a bill affecting the interests of 
Latins more widely, while at the same time his hand would be 
forced, and his next measure would necessarily be as sweeping as 
the unfortunate one of Flaccus two years before. If this be so, 
Plutarch simply made the natural mistake of confusing Latins with 
Italians, and his account becomes quite intelligible if we can only 
substitute Latins for Italians in ch. 5 and Italians for Latins in 
ch. 8. On the other hand it is just possible that after failing to 
pass an Italian bill Gaius was forced to be content with a Latin one ; 
but this seems to me inconsistent with the fact that Drusus’ bill 
concerned Latins only, and also with the probabilities of the case 
as we have learnt them from Gaius’s experience and character. It 
is far better to allow that Plutarch here made one of his many 
blunders in point of detail—in a matter, indeed, which did not 
greatly interest him. Nothing could be more natural than for a 
man whose mind was working on Gracchus’s character and aims to 
make this slip in copying his authority. 

'S See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 643. Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 135, note, 
and Greenidge, Roman Public Life, p. 309, seem to hold, as I have been used to do, 
that by the Latins are to be understood those who had taken up their ‘ domicilium ’ in 


Rome, or had in any other way obtained the Roman ‘civitas.’ Livy’s statement, 
52, 3, 16, does not prove anything conclusively, though often quoted as if it did. 
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I believe, then, that Gracchus had a consistent scheme,'* by 
which the awkward question was to be approached cautiously. He 
did nothing until after his re-election, and by the end of the year 
he had only extended the voting power of the Latins over the whole 
thirty-five tribes. He reserved for his second tribunate the great 
measure of enfranchisement ; but by that time his influence was 
on the wane. It seems probable that he brought forward a more 
sweeping measure after his return from Africa, and that it was in 
prospect of the voting on this that Fannius was persuaded by the 
senate to expel aliens from the city. Appian in the 23rd chapter 
has placed this latter event at an impossible time, i.e. before the 
departure of Gaius for Africa and the promulgation of Drusus’ 
laws, as a very little reflexion will show. The senate could only 
have ventured on such a step when Gracchus’s influence had begun 
to decline, and down to the time of his leaving for Africa there was 
no question of any such decline, or he would not have ventured to 
leave the city. Further, the story which Plutarch attaches to his 
account of Fannius’s edict—one indubitably genuine—that 
Gracchus did not venture to resist by his veto the application of 
that edict, can only belong to a later time. I take it that 
Plutarch’s chapters 4-18 are roughly correct in regard to the 
order of events, though his list of laws in ch. 4 was not meant to 


be so; and that the expulsion of aliens and probably the lex de 
civitate are to be placed where he puts them, shortly before Gaius’s 
failure to obtain a third tribunate, i.e. in June 122. In any case 
we may be sure that the lex de civitate failed, and the chance of 


adapting the old city state to its new circumstances and duties 
was fatally lost. 


Gracchus’s Dealings with the Senate and Equites. 


The second cardinal point in Gracchus’s constructive scheme, as 
I understand it, was the destruction of the preponderance in the 
senate of the great oligarchical families, which had for long past 
been ‘ running’ the government, both at home and in the provinces, 
for their own benefit. There were certainly two parties in the 
senate,'® and there were doubtless many men of high character 
who were gradually coming to realise that the government of the 


4 It is the great merit of Mommsen’s chapter on Gaius that he emphasises this. 
The admirable monograph of Nitzsch on the Gracchi, which, in spite of errors since 
corrected, is hardly yet superseded, had fortunately preceded the publication of the 
history ; but Nitzsch, like so many others who have dealt with the Gracchi, has given 
the most of his space and research to Tiberius, and has failed to bring into prominence 
the leading feature of Gaius’s statesmanship, the consciousness that the city state 
was changing into something new, and the serious attempt to assist the transforma- 
tion with wise measures. 

18 See Cic. De Rep. i. 19, 31 for the parties in the senate in 130 B.c. 
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world could not be carried on by a small body of men of limited 
intelligence and self-regarding aims; but all historians allow that 
there must have been a majority which would rigidly oppose all 
projects of reform in administration, and regard with suspicion 
every reformer as putting himself unduly forward, as claiming to 
be wiser than his elders, perhaps as aiming at his own aggrandise- 
-ment and the destruction of their monopolies. This is the very 
essence of real oligarchical feeling. With men of this stamp in a 
majority in the senate of that day it was impossible to get reforms 
carried or good work done. 

When we ask how Gracchus proposed to himself to overcome 
this majority of obstructives we find ourselves at once in difficulties. 
We do indeed know what he finally achieved in this direction, and 
we know that it was by no means a complete or wholly satisfactory 
solution ; the senate was left as it was before in numbers and 
material, but in regard to the administration of the provinces, 
where money was to be made and ambitions satisfied, its members 
were now to be placed under a strong check. The wealthy class of 
business men and contractors, men capable and shrewd, and ex- 
perienced in all business except that of political administration, 
were to be judges in the Repetundae court, i.e. to try senatorial 
magistrates for misgovernment in the provinces. This court had 
now been in existence for twenty-six years, and the judges in it had 
been exclusively senators; the change was, therefore, a very im- 
portant one, and carried with it the separation of the interests of 
the two most important ‘orders’ in the state, the business men 
being set as watch-dogs to keep the official class out of mischief. 
But I need not go further into this change, or the unfortunate 
results produced by it. What I want to insist on is that it left the 
strongest fortress of oligarchical power almost untouched : if it was 
really of this law that Gracchus boasted * that it had done more 
than any other to destroy the influence of the senate he was 
grievously mistaken, for that influence continued undiminished for 
many years after his death. Surely a reformer struggling in the 
grip of a narrow oligarchy will do all he can to weaken that grip ; 
if there were capable men in the class below, why not try to intro- 
duce them into the oligarchical assembly itself? To do without a 
council, a senate, altogether, was absolutely impossible, as Gracchus 
knew perfectly well; and though he is often represented as trans- 
acting all his business as magistrate with his plebis concilium only, 
this is not expressly stated by our authorities, and is in all proba- 
bility wide of the mark. In any case the ordinary business of 
administration, which finds no place in the histories, went on all 
the time in the senate as usual. The real secret of reform was to 


'6 So Appian, i. 22; Diodor. 34,27. Cf. Plut. 5, of the law which he describes as 
adding 300 Equites to the senate to form the body of ‘ iudices.’ 
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get a reforming element into the senate; to attempt reform in spite 
of the senate was practically hopeless, as the result proved. 

But it was not possible to get this done by the ordinary process 
of selection for the senate. When the censor made a lectio senatus 
he was by tradition bound to put in ex-magistrates; and, as by 
another tradition the people almost always elected members of the 
old families as magistrates, it would be a very long time indeed 
before any change could be effected in this way. The senate at 
this time was only about 300 in number, and we have good reason 
to believe that nearly all these had been ex-magistrates,'’ so that 
the censor, even if he were a reformer—an unlikely possibility 
—would have little chance to put in new blood. But for many 
reasons it might be advisable to enlarge the senate by statute, and 
thus make it unavoidable for the censor (or consul,'* if he were 
entrusted with the work) to go outside of the old families for 
persons of suitable age and experience. This is exactly what had 
to be done later on by the only two reformers who had a really 
free hand in the century to come, Sulla and Caesar ; and I cannot 
rid myself of the belief that Gracchus would have done it too. 

Now the Epitomator of Livy’s 60th book has expressly told us 
that he not only would have done this, but that he passed a law, 
apparently in his first tribunate, to bring this change about. 
Historians have often distressed themselves about this statement 
of the Epitomator, and have usually pronounced it to be wholly 
wrong.’® Mommsen alone has seen that it cannot be an invention, 
and has detected in it the first form of Gracchus’s later legislation, 
by which the senate was to be in some degree kept under control by 
the Equites.*” But not even Mommsen, so far as I know, has 
pointed out the very unusual character of the Epitomator’s evi- 
dence here; it is not a casual or even a single statement of the 
fact, and cannot be dealt with (though it so often is) as if it were 
of no greater value than a sentence in Florus or Orosius. It is 
perfectly plain that the Epitomator was struck by the story as he 
read it in Livy ; that it did not harmonise with his previous know- 
ledge on the subject; and that he for once in a way took the 
trouble to make it perfectly clear that Livy in that part of the 
book which he was then reading had described a scheme of reform 

'7 Willems, Le Sénat, i. 308 foll. 

'S The last ‘ lectio senatus’ was in 126 or 125 (Liv. Epit. 59). Ifnew members were 
to be added to the senate at once it must be done either by a consul or by a dictator 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. 418 foll., iii. 856 foll.) There was no legal necessity that 
it should be done by a censor, and Augustus afterwards used the consulship for this 
purpose (Mon. Anc. 2, 1). 

'® So, of late, Mr. Strachan-Davidson in his note on Appian, i. 22. For the history 
of this judgment see my paper in the Classical Review for 1896 (x. 278 foll.) 

2 Staatsrecht, iii. 530, note 1, where he refers to a paper written as far back as 


1843, which I have not seen. Rein, art. ‘Senatus’ in the old edition of Pauly, Encyci., 
accepted the Epitomator’s statement. 
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which involved an increase of the senate as a body by the intro- 
duction of no fewer than 600 members of equestrian census. 
Gracchus’s third law, besides the lex frumentaria and the lex 
agraria, was, he says, ut sescenti ex equite in curiam sublegerentur, 
et quia illis temporibus CCC tantum senatores erant, DC equites sena- 
toribus admiscerentur, id est ut equester ordo bis tantum virium in 
senatu haberet. I know of no other such sentence in these Epitomes, 
in which the writer says a thing three times over, so that there 
shall be no mistake about his meaning; and the correctness of 
the manuscript reading is beyond all doubt. To my mind it proves 
as well as anything can prove, that in his first tribunate Gracchus 
did make a serious effort to enlarge the senate, and to take into 
the council of the empire the capable men of business before they 
came to be entirely absorbed in the process of money-making, 
before they came to lose sight of the truth that their business 
could not continue to be conducted either safely or prosperously 
unless the central authority were both efficient and enlightened. 
The Repetundae court, and any other permanent courts that might 
be established, might be efficiently conducted if their jurors were 
selected from the whole body of 900 who were to constitute the 
new senate ; for the influence of the magisterial families would be 
neutralised on the one hand, while on the other no fatal gap would 
be formed, no unnecessary antagonism suggested, between the two 
best educated and most respectable elements in the state. 

The fact that Plutarch gives a somewhat similar account, 
mentioning no later law of a different description, but stating 
plainly twice over”! that Gracchus mixed senators and equites 
together for judicial purposes, must be taken on the whole as bearing 
out the statement of the Epitomator ; but there is no hint of any 
such Gracchan law to be found in any other authority, for the very 
obvious reason that neither Romans nor Greeks troubled themselves 
much about what statesmen wished to do, but only about what was 
actually done. It is a mere chance that has preserved the truth 
for us in the Epitome: in Plutarch’s life, which is concerned not 
so much with political fact as with human aims and characters, we 
might naturally have expected to find it. 

We know that the final result of Gracchus’s work was to put the 
Equites in possession of the iudicia; we may leave aside for the 
moment the question as to what is here meant by this word, and 
note that we have the text of a great part of a law, emanating 
beyond doubt from one of the two tribunates of Gracchus, which 
reconstructs the quaestio de repetundis on the principle that the 
whole senatorial body is excluded from acting as iudices in it.” 


*1 It does not seem to have been noticed that Plutarch refers to this in the com- 
parison of the Gracchi with Agis and Cleomenes, ch. 2, as well as in the life of Gaius, 
ch. 5. 22 «Lex Acilia,’ line 13. 
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The words which define the qualification of indices are unfortunately 
lost in each case where they should occur, but they are generally 
supposed to have described a money qualification which would bring 
in the Equites ; they may possibly have contained an allusion to a 
Sempronian law affecting iudices,** such as Appian and others tell 
us of; but this is most unlikely, for nowhere else in the law as it 
survives is any such allusion found, and the completeness of the 
regulations in it about the album iudicum *™ points strongly to the 
conclusion that when this law was passed there was no other quaestio 
perpetua for which it was necessary to provide.** "We may consider 
it as almost certain either that the so-called lex iudiciaria of 
Gracchus had not been passed when this law came into being or, 
as Mr. Strachan-Davidson believes, and as Mommsen seems half 
to imply, that this law itself, the lex Acilia, as it is called, is the 
famous Gracchan law about which so much has been said. In any 
case it is obvious that it must have been passed after any plan of 
Gracchus for amalgamating senate and Equites as iudices had been 
given up. Here then, as it seems to me, we get a possible clue to 
the explanation of the whole mysterious story ; if we can make a 
good guess as to the time at which this so-called lex Acilia was 
passed, we may also make a guess as to the time at which Gracchus 
put forward the scheme described by Livy’s Epitomator, and thus 
as to the reasons which caused him to abandon that scheme. 


Now in the twenty-second line of the lex Acilia we find an 


23 Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 531, note 1. 

* Here I entirely agree with Mr. Strachan-Davidson (note on App. i. 22). The 
names of 450 persons were to be entered on an album (‘in tabula in albo atramento 
scriptos ’) after selection by the ‘ praetor peregrinus ’ each year. 

25 T.e. the law gives exactly the regulations which we should have expected to find 
in a general ‘ lex de iudiciis ’ providing juries for several ‘ quaestiones ;’ the inference is 
that there was only one ‘ quaestio,’ and that the law which regulated it contained what 
would otherwise have been expressed in a general law. There is certainly no satis- 
factory evidence that there was any other ‘ quaestio perpetua’ before Gaius’s tribunates. 
Whether he himself instituted any is a doubtful point. It is generally believed that 
he established one to try cases under his law ‘ne quis iudicio circumveniretur’ (Cic. 
Cluent. 55,151). But the scope of this law is so uncertain that it is better not to assume 
that it had such an effect. In any case I am disposed to think that there never was a 
‘lex Sempronia iudiciaria,’ regulating an album to be used for the selection of ‘ iudices’ 
in civil cases as well as for ‘ quaestiones,’ as Mommsen believed (Staatsrecht, iii. 530). 
Dr. Greenidge observes (Legal Procedure of Cicero’s Time, p. 265) that for any such 
regulation of ‘ iudices’ in civil cases there is really no evidence in the post-Gracchan 
age. The Gracchan ‘ iudices’ of the ‘lex Mamilia ’ of B.c. 111 (Cie. Brut. 34, 127), which 
law set on foot a ‘ quaestio extraordinaria,’ only suggest that the assessors to the three 
‘quaesitores’ under that law were chosen from the album then existing, just as in the 
Clodius trial in 61. I would also draw attention tothe fact that no ‘lex Sempronia de 
iudiciis’ is mentioned by name for two centuries after this; it is common to find 
authors referring to Gracchus’s policy in giving the ‘ iudicia ’ to the Equites, but the law 
is never called a ‘lex Sempronia;’ and by the word ‘ iudicia’ the Repetundae court seems 
to be generally indicated, i.e. the court which was the great bone of contention 
between the two orders, and in which nearly all the great ‘ causes célébres’ were tried 
down to the time of Sulla at least. 
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allusion to a lex Rubria,”* and this is almost beyond doubt the law 
for the founding of the colony at Carthage (Iunonia), which was 
carried out by Gracchus himself. We have already seen that 
the most probable time for his absence in Africa for this purpose 
is March-May 122, and we may suppose that the lex Rubria was 
passed either at the end of 128 or at the very beginning of 122— 
that is, he would leave for Africa to carry out the law without any 
long delay after it had passed. If this be a right date for the lex 
Rubria then the lex Acilia must be later still; if it is really the 
law which Cicero mentions by that name it may have been passed 
in the absence of Gracchus at Carthage, by a tribune acting for 
him, or it may be a law passed by himself after his return to Italy, 
and in fact the famous act by which he handed over the iudicia, 
i.e. the Repetundae court, to the Equites. In any case, if the lex 
Rubria was where I have placed it on Kornemann’s reasoning, 
this law must be put into the second tribunate, which leaves us 
free to conclude that the law to which Livy alludes was, as in fact 
the Epitomator himself expressly states, projected in the first 
tribunate. I conjecture that it was proposed in the latter half of 
123, at a time of which we know hardly anything except what 
is told us by Plutarch in his sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters. 
These chapters, especially 6 and 8, describe Gaius at the very 
zenith of an influence and activity to which no single Roman had 
as yet reached; and, unless we fancy with Kornemann that 
there are traces in them of a rhetorician of the empire re- 
flecting the characteristics of his own age, we must take them 
seriously, and must consider them as relating to a time just before 
and for some time after his re-election as tribune.” It was at 
the time of this extraordinary personal predominance that, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, he was influential even in the senate, which did not 
oppose his views; that he was expected to stand even for the 
consulship ; *® and that the people offered him the right of ‘ choos- 
ing the iudices’ from senate and Equites alike. I trust I shall 
not be thought to be going beyond the bounds of reasonable con- 
jecture if I suggest that what this really means is that he had for 
a time overawed the senate itself by his courtesy, eloquence, and 
indefatigable attention to business;*' that he had passed with 


76 Kornemann, p. 42. 
27 The election of tribunes took place usually in July, that of the consuls later. 
Plutarch puts the two about the same time—the tribunician election in the second 
place. But, as Meyer has suggested, he may very possibly be confusing the election 
with the accession to the office, which took place on 10 Dec. 

* Plut. C. G. 6. Cf. App. 22-3 (of the judicial law) : arep % BovAh wddwra 
aidoupévn és roy vduov évedldou~ Kal 5 Sfjuos aitdy éxdpov. Appian, as well as Plutarch, 
understood Gracchus to be working with the senate. 

29 Plut. C. G. 8. % Tdid. 6, init. 

*! See the remarkable description in Plut. ch.6, and cf. App. 23,1. The sight of a 
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their own consent his law for enlarging their numbers; and that 
the selection of the new senators was to be given to one of the 
consuls of the next year, to himself if he chose to become consul. 
But there were strong reasons why Gracchus should not wish to 
be consul ; he would be deprived of the control of the plebis concilium, 
with which he had so far worked, and he would need, like Scipio, 
a special exemption from the law on account of his age. He there- 
fore put forward his friend Fannius, whose action, as he imagined, 
he could control. But Fannius became alarmed and drew away 
from him, perhaps before he succeeded to office, and when the year 
122 opened there was no consul who would undertake the work of 
selection. The great plan of senatorial reform thus fell through, 
and instead of it was adopted the far inferior one of putting the 
Equites into the Repetundae court, which led to forty years of 
discord between the two orders. 

Such is, according to my interpretation of Livy and Plutarch, 
the probable outline of the events of the latter half of 123; it isa 
hypothesis only, but one which seems to me to cover the facts as 
they are recorded. Those who will not accept the truth of the 
records will not and need not trouble themselves with it. 


The Personal Aims of Gaius Gracchus. 


If the question so often asked is to be asked once more, whether 
Gaius meant to make himself master of the state (occwpare rem- 
publicam), the answer, so far as there can be an answer at all, is 
that in one sense he did, and in another he did not. I say so far 
as there can be any answer, because the only real material for an 
answer is to be found in the acts and proposals of the man. 
Neither in the fragments of his own speeches* nor in those of 
contemporary orators is there anything which throws light on his 
personal ambitions, nor was there any later tradition which ascribed 


man working hard without making profits for himself was doubtless as astonishing as 
it was unusual. I may here note that the common opinion that Gracchus passed all 
his laws without reference to the senate is nothing but modern conjecture. Even 
Appian (see above, note 29) states that his most anti-senatorial law, that relating to 
the ‘ iudicia,’ actually won the consent of the senate. 

32 Meyer, Fragm. Orat. p. 224 foll. The evidence of these fragments, such as it is, 
goes to suggest a philanthropic basis for Gracchus’s political conduct; and it is 
probable that both brothers were urged on mainly by an honourable feeling of the 
necessity of reform of abuses. The ancient historians, who always liked to find 
a simple and personal explanation of a man’s conduct, are apt to ascribe it in 
this case to the desire to revenge his brother’s death, just as they ascribe the 
political activity of Tiberius to disgust at the rejection of the treaty with the 
Numantines. German writers are inclined to make too much of these statements, 
perhaps from want of experience in distinguishing accidental motive circumstances 
from those underlying principles of conduct which are the result of a man’s nature 
and education. 
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to him the réle of the would-be tyrant.** The innocent Tiberius 
had indeed been killed as aiming at supreme power, and the famous 
words of Scipio, in which he told the people that the tribune had 
been justly putto death si is oceupandae reipublicae animum habuisset, 
had no doubt created a tradition which in some degree affected 
Gaius also. But Tiberius had unconsciously let himself be pushed 
into the position of a ‘ tyrant,’ i.e. he had allowed his position to 
become quite incompatible with Roman republican ideas and 
institutions: he had broken down the three limitations which 
secured the civil character of the tribunate of the plebs—the legis- 
lative supervision of the senate, the limitation to one year of office, 
and above all the veto of the colleague in office. Thus he had 
unconsciously revealed the startling fact that this anomalous office 
contained strange capacities for revolutionary spirits, a revelation 
which was made much use of later on. But Gaius, so far as we 
can see or guess, was most careful not to go beyond either the 
spirit or the letter of existing constitutional law. In accepting 
re-election he was justified by a law which had been passed since 
the death of his brother.. He never attempted to bully a magistrate 
who differed from him, much less to depose him: he trusted 
simply to his own persuasive power, which was universally acknow- 
ledged to be unique. If he proposed laws to the people without the 
sanction of the senate, that was indeed a breach of the spirit of the 
constitution, though not of its letter; but his attempt to reform 
and enlarge the senate shows that he would willingly have reverted 
to the spirit and the practice of the constitution, if he could have 
had a deliberative assembly to work with which would consider his 
proposals without prejudice or passion. I have already protested 
against the common notion that he wished to dispense with 
the senate altogether, and pointed out how incompatible it is 
with the glimpse we get of his senatorial dealings in Plutarch, 


38 Velleius suggests it, but vaguely, in a curious passage, which seems to reflect 
the ideas of an earnest supporter of the early principate (ii. 6;: ‘Qui cum summa 
tranquillitate animi civitatis princeps esse posset, vel vindicandae fraternae mortis 
gratia vel praemuniendae regalis potentiae eiusdem exempli tribunatum ingressus,’ &c. 
Velleius means that he might have been what Augustus afterwards was, but preferred 
to upset everything, ‘ nihil immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil quietum, nihil denique 
in eodem statu relinquebat.’ Nothing could better illustrate the superficiality of the 
writer in dealing with any difficult crisis in the history of his own people. At what 
price might Gracchus have become ‘princeps civitatis’? Plutarch says that at one 
moment in his career he had povapxixnhy twa icxtv, and Appian represents him as 
going up to the Capitol on the last day of his life accompanied with a bodyguard of 
his partisans ; but neither of these statements can be pressed (Plut. 6; App. i. 25). 
Diodorus, following in all probability Posidonius, as we have seen, is the most out- 
spoken authority on this point (34, 29). These two Greeks seem to have judged the 


question purely from the point of view of the Roman aristocracy and of the city state 
which that aristocracy represented. 
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ch. 6, and with the action of his excellent law de provinciis con- 
sularibus.*4 

The one matter in which he may be safely accused of demagogism 
is his tendency, contrary to the practice of the constitution, to 
refer financial and provincial questions to the people—questions 
of which they could have no real knowledge, and in passing which 
they would really only be ratifying his own personal views. Other- 
wise he is most careful to find or create a legal basis for all he does ; 
as Mommsen has well said, he considered his schemes carefully 
before he tried to carry them out, and never allowed himself to be 
carried away by a current which he could not control. In all this 
he is a real statesman as compared with his brother, not a 
revolutionist in the sense of one seeking to change the forms of the 
constitution suddenly and with violence. If he did anything that 
seemed unconstitutional, it was done in order to make it possible 
for him to proceed constitutionally to larger reforms. His great 
object was to conciliate all classes, to persuade them by the force 
of his wonderful personality to support him in saving the state. 
There is a fragment of a speech of his preserved by Priscian, in 
which he says, ‘If I can secure the affection of the people (populus, 
not plebs), I shall be able to make sure of the true interests of the 
state.’ ** He means that he will be able to convince all classes that 
he sees a way through the dangers ahead of them, if they will only 
listen to him in a cordial and confiding spirit. 

This is really as far as his demagogism ever went; it also helps 
us to answer the question whether he aimed at personal power. 
What is often mistaken for personal ambition is the confidence 
that a leader has in his own capacity to lead. He sees that his 
colleagues or rivals are short-sighted, blind to dangers, inert: he 
feels a boundless capacity for work, ability to steer the vessel, 
goodwill towards all members of the state, hope for the future; 
but he is none the less distrusted, none the less accused of 
aiming at personal predominance. Both the distrust and the 
accusation may be in some degree justified ; but the secret spring 
of action within the man, which drives him on to take so much 
upon himself, is not a sordid desire to bend his fellows to his will, 
or to enjoy the external trappings of power, but an earnest longing 
for free space to exercise his own constructive genius to the advan- 
tage of his fellow citizens. 


W. Warve Fowter. 


** Classical Review, x. 278. I may add the statement of Appian (ch. 22, 3) 
that the senate gave in to the passing of the judicial law, being ashamed of the 
acquittal of guilty provincial governors by senatorial judges. 

35 Meyer, Fragm. Orat. p. 233. ‘Gracchus pro se: Si nanciam populi desiderium, 
comprobabo reipublicae commoda.’ 
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Sir John Oldcastle 


INCE the early days of the English Reformation Sir John 
Oldcastle has held a high place in the traditions of his country. 

Two of the chief advocates of protestantism, seeking edification in 
the history of their Lollard predecessors, published accounts of 
his sufferings; and his renown, proclaimed by Tyndale’s work,' 
and doubtless increased by the issue of Bale’s Brefe Chronycle,’ 
grew higher and higher till he came to be regarded as a national 
hero. Early in the reign of Elizabeth, however, Foxe had to 
defend his eulogy of Oldcastle against the criticism of a Roman 
catholic historian; and a generation or so later the Lollard 
advocates broke a lance with the dramatists, whose traditions made 
Oldcastle a roystering buffoon. The sympathies of the ascendant 
party were on Foxe’s side; his reply succeeded in silencing his 
opponent, and Shakespeare was driven to change the surname of a 
famous character from Oldcastle to Falstaff. Oldcastle’s fame has 
been kept alive down to modern times by fresh editions of old 
works and the publication of new ones. He has been associated 
with Wycliffe, Hus, and Latimer as one of the heroes of the 
Reformation,* and with Wat Tyler and John Ball as a ‘ popular 
leader’ of the middle ages;* and in the hands of one writer the 
Life and Times of Lord Cobham have been made to fill two sub- 


! This work, which was published in 1530, is unfortunately lost. It was a printed 
edition of an account of Oldcastle’s trial, ‘wrytten,’ says Bale,‘in the Tyme of the 
seyd Lordes Troble, by a certen Frynde of his.’ It is clear that Bale possessed no 
copy of Tyndale’s account, and his mention of it implies that it was already very rare 
(Brefe Chronycle, ed. 1729, p. 4). This may perhaps be accounted for by the fact 
that the book was condemned by Archbishop Warham in 1531 (Letters and Papers 
of Henry VIII, v. 769). 

2 A brefe Chronycle concernynge the Examynacyon and death of the Blessed 
Martyr of Christ syr Johan Oldecastell the lorde Cobham, collected by Johan Bale, 
1st ed. London, 1544, A second edition appeared in 1560. It was printed by William 
Blackbourne, a nonjuring bishop, in 1729, and is also to be found in the Harleian 
Miscellany, vol. ii., and in the publications of the Parker Society, vol. xxxvi. 

8 For the representation of Oldcastle on the Elizabethan stage see Halliwell’s 
Character of Falstaff and Gairdner and Spedding’s Studies in English History, 
pp. 55 ff. 

4 W. Gilpin, Lives of the Reformers, 1st ed. 1765. 

5 C. E. Maurice, Lives of English Popular Leaders, 1872. 
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stantial volumes. Numerous other historians have dealt with 
Oldcastle’s life ; eighteenth-century tories sought in his career 
arguments against the whigs;’ and more recently Tennyson put 
one of his ballads into the mouth of Oldcastle, who is made to 
soliloquise at length on his misfortunes.*® 

Thus the literature on Oldcastle is remarkable for both bulk 
and variety ; and were it all based on sound methods his character 
would by this time be clearly established. But, unfortunately, the 
main source for almost every account is the chronicle of Bale, 
whose facts are often drawn from secondhand authorities, and 
often, it is to be feared, from no authorities at all. It is, conse- 
quently, no wonder that recent research has added much to our 
knowledge of the Lollard leader, while at the same time discrediting 
many supposed facts. The result is seen in the most recent 
article on Oldcastle,® where the ‘ good Lord Cobham’ of previous 
writers is scarcely recognisable, and the hero is depicted as a 
commonplace knight whose renown is merely due to his connexion 
with an unpopular sect. 


Sir John Oldcastle came of a Herefordshire family of no great 
account, whose headquarters were at the village of Almeley, near 
the Wye, in the extreme west of the county. The origin of his 


name is obscure. It cannot have been derived from the residence 
of the family in Almeley Castle—a building of some defensive 
strength, situated on a mound close to the village church. There 
is no mention of such a fortification either in Domesday or the 
early lists of border strongholds; so that the castle, if already 
built, could hardly have been considered ‘ old’ in the days of the 
first Oldcastle of whom we have any record—the Lollard’s great- 
grandfather Peter, who must have flourished early in the fourteenth 
century. It seems, however, that a Roman camp was at one time 
established on the site occupied by the medieval stronghold; so 
that the name Old Castle may have been first applied to its 
remains, then to the family who lived on the site, then to the 
hamlet which grew up round their dwelling, and finally to the 
later fortification itself..° Since the time of Peter the Oldcastles 
had risen in importance. Sir John’s grandfather, also called John, 
twice, in 1368 and 1872, represented Herefordshire in parliament.'! 
His uncle, Thomas, was still more prominent. He was at the 


6 T. Gaspey, Life and Times of Lord Cobham, 1843. 

7 Matthias Earbury, The Occasional Historian, p. 17.. 

8 Ballads and other Poems, p. 112. 

® See Professor Tait’s article ‘ Oldcastle’ in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr., which contains 
by far the most scholarly treatment of Oldcastle that has yet appeared. 

‘© Robinson, Castles of Herefordshire, 3 ff. and appendix, Archaeologia Cam- 
brensis, viii. 124: Visitation of Herefordshire in 1569, ed. Weaver, p. 35. 

" Rot. Parl. i. 179, 188. 
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parliaments of 1890 and 1393, held the office of sheriff in 1386 
and again five years later, and was escheator for Gloucester, 
Hereford, and the adjacent march in 1889.'* The Lollard’s 
father, Richard Oldcastle, was the first of the family to be 
knighted.'* Nevertheless the family was not well off in material 
resources, having few, if any, possessions outside the manor of 
Almeley.”* 

The date of Sir John’s birth is unknown. A late tradition 
puts it at 1860 and an untrustworthy contemporary at 1378; '° it 
was probably nearer the latter date. His name first occurs in a 
plea roll of 1400, where he appears as plaintiff in a suit against 
the prior of Wormesley concerning the advowson of Almeley 
Church. His grandfather had presented to the living in 1368, but 
since that time either he or his son Richard had granted the 
advowson to Wormesley Priory. When John Oldcastle’s presentee 
resigned, about the close of the century,.the grandson strove to 
prevent the priory from exercising its right; but we are not told 
how the dispute was settled.'’ Oldcastle is next found in Scotland, 
on the occasion of Henry IV’s futile expedition in the autumn of 
1400, as a knight in the retinue of Lord Grey of Codnor. During 
the operations he was sent on a mission to the king, and thence- 
forth was continually receiving employment in the royal service.'* 
In the following years Oldcastle had much to do with the affairs 
-of Wales and the southern march, which were disturbed «by 
Glendower’s rising. In May 1401 several Herefordshire gentle- 
men, of whom Oldcastle was one, were commissioned to raise the 
posse comitatus against certain rebels who had committed numerous 
misdeeds near Abergavenny.’ In the autumn he was captain of 





2 Rot. Parl. i. 237, 244; Lists of Sheriffs, p. 60; Foedera, vii. 646, 
'3 De Banco roll, Easter 1 Hen. IV, m. 199; Robinson, app.; Weaver’s 
Visitation. 

14 De Banco roll, loc. cit.; Cal. Ing. post mort. iv. 154; Cal. Pat. Rolls, Hen. VI, 
i, 547. It is not certain whether Sir John’s ancestors held the lands outside the 
manor of Almeley mentioned in the records; the entry in the patent roll makes it 
possible that he was the first of the family to possess them. 

15 Followed by Gaspey; G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vi. 119; Arch. Cambr. viii. 
124, . 
16 Elmham, Liber Metricus, 96, 166: ‘ Nascitur Oldcastel Jon primo schismatis 
anno.’ From this Elmham argues that Oldcastle was the beast of Rev. xiii.11,18. He 
takes the numeral letters of the two words Jon Oldcastel: I1+L+D+C+L=701. 
This looks unpromising ; but if Oldcastle was born in 1378 he was thirty-five in the 
year of his accusation, and 35 from 701 leaves 666. The date is thus of such peculiar 
convenience to Elmham that one is disposed to doubt its authenticity. Moreover, as 
Oldcastle’s eldest son was born in 1394, Elmham’s date is probably a year or two 
out. 

'7 De Banco roll, Easter 1 Hen. IV, m. 199; Robinson, Castles, p. 4. After both 
parties had presented their pleas the case was adjourned till the oe Trinity ; 
but in the roll for that term there seems to be no mention of it. 

18 King’s Remembrancer’s Army Accounts, xlii. 38, 40. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, Hen. IV, i. 518. 
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Builth Castle,”’ and was soon afterwards set over the important 
stronghold of Kidwelly.2" In September 1403 he was on a com- 
mission empowered to pardon rebels who submitted in an extensive 
district of the modern Brecknockshire,” and a year later was 
made superintendent of the castles of Hay and Builth.”* Oldcastle 
was also one of the commissioners appointed in October 1404 to 
repress trade between lukewarm loyalists and the Welsh rebels.” 
But Sir John did not devote all his energy to military matters. 
He was returned as knight of the shire for Herefordshire in the 
parliament which met in January 1404,”° and was thus present at 
an important and exciting session. In 1406 he was a justice of the 
peace,” while two years later he followed in his uncle’s footsteps and 
became sheriff.” January 1407 found him at Carmarthen, on busi- 
ness connected with the Welsh revolt. During the following sum- 
mer he accompanied the main army against Glendower, assisted 
in the operations against Aberystwyth, and was one of the witnesses 
to the agreement made on 12 Sept. between besiegers and besieged.”® 

The next year proved the turning point in Oldcastle’s life. Sir 
John had been already twice a husband. His first wife, whom he 
married before 1394, came of a Welsh family—Katherine, daughter 
of Richard ap Yevan. By her he had one son, John.” Of his 
second wife nothing—not even her name—is known, save that she 
bore him another son and three daughters.*! Oldcastle now married, 
before the middle of June 1408, Joan Cobham,® a lady who had 
already been thrice wedded, and had had three children, though only 
one, Joan, daughter of Sir Reginald Braybrooke, had survived. The 
death of her third husband in the autumn of 1407 was closely 
followed by that of her grandfather, the famous John, third Lord 
Cobham, who closed a long and glorious career on 10 Jan. 1408. 
He left no heirs male; his only daughter was long since dead ; and 
his recently widowed granddaughter came into all his possessions. 


*° Proceedings of the Privy Council, i. 174. 21 Ibid. ii. 68. 

2 Foedera, viii. 331. 23 Proc. of the Privy Council, i. 23. 

*4 Wylie, ii. 5. *% Rot. Parl. i. 265. 

26 Rot. Pat. 7 Hen. IV, p. 1, m. 23 d. In the previous autumn he had been one of 
the commissioners appointed to deliver Hereford Gaol: ibid. m. 26 d. 

2 Lists of Sheriffs, p. 60. His term of office lasted from 5 Nov. 1406 to 23 Nov- 
1407. 

28 Rot. Pat. 9 Hen. IV, m. 6. 

2° Foed. viii. 497. In April 1406 Oldcastle’s material resources were strengthened 
by crown grants of 40/. and 40 marks per annum, to be drawn respectively from the 
revenues of the duchy of Lancaster and the lordship of Monmouth: Duc. Lane, 
Records, xi. 16, ‘ Concessiones et patentes de Anno septimo,’ f. 23 b. 

%® Rot. Claus. 5 Hen. V, m. 14; G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vi. 119. 

3 Ibid. 

2 Rot. Claus. 9 Hen. IV, m. 5 d., which makes her thirty years of age: as, how- 
ever, she was already married in Nov. 1380 (Rot. Parl. v. 401), this must be incorrect. 
Joan was the daughter of Sir John Delapole by a daughter of John Cobham, also called 
Joan. 
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Joan at once sought a new husband to assist her in managing her 
property, and her choice fell upon Oldcastle.** 

The marriage meant a great rise in the fortunes of Sir John. 
Hitherto he had been merely a Herefordshire knight, of some con- 
sideration in his own circle, and no more. Now, through his wife, 
he added to his scanty estates the broad domains of one of the most 
notable families of Kent. For two hundred years the fortunes 
of the Cobhams had been steadily rising; and Joan was able to 
bring to her husband six manors and the revenues of the hundred 
of Shamley, in Kent, a manor in Norfolk, two in Northamptonshire, 
and a like number in Wilts, with a house known as Cobham’s Inn, 
in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, London,®™ not to speak 
of Cooling Castle, which the energy and public spirit of Joan’s 
grandfather had made one of the most formidable strongholds in 
the country.** It may be noted that Lord Grey of Codnor, who 
had been Oldeastle’s captain in Scotland, held the manors of Hoo 
and Halstow, bordering on the Cobham lands in Kent: * possibly 
through him Sir John became acquainted with his wife. 

Though the centre of Oldcastle’s interests was now far away 
from Wales, his connexion with the march was not all at once 
broken off. During 1409 he, together with others, was granted the 
wardship of the lordship of Dynas, an estate not many miles 
distant from Almeley.*’ But his time was soon engrossed by more 
important duties. In the autumn of 1409 the king found it 
necessary to call a parliament—the first since Oldcastle’s marriage— 
and Sir John was summoned to attend as a member of the upper 
house.** Henceforward till his accusation in 1413 no parliament 
met without his receiving a similar summons. It is disputed 
whether Henry intended to found a new barony in Oldcastle’s 
favour, or summoned Oldcastle merely in right of his wife.** The 
writs always refer to him as ‘John Oldcastle chivaler,’ as though 
his connexion with the Cobhams had nothing to do with the 
summons. But two other members of the house of lords—one 
contemporaneous with Oldcastle, the other nearly so—are regarded 
by Dugdale as possessing their seats iwre uxoris, though they are 
summoned under their own names, with no mention of the family 
into which they had married.*® Little significance, however, can 


*° Comp. Peerage, ii. 317; Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vii. 329, 336. 
For an account of Joan’s husbands—Sir Robert Hemenhale, Sir Reginald Braybrooke, 
and Sir Nicholas Hawberk—see Archaeologia Cantiana, xi. 87 ff. 

% Cal. Ing. post mort. iv. 38. The list given may not be exhaustive. Cf. ibid. 
iii. 31, 179, 315; iv. 155. 

% Arch. Cant. xi. 128 ff. 36 Hasted, History of Kent, i. 559, 566. 

* Cal. Rot. Chart. p. 359. 

*® G.E.C., Complete Peerage, vi. 119; Dugdale, Summonit. Parl. 

*® Professor Tait favours the former view, as does Dugdale, by omitting Oldcastle 
from his list of those summoned iuwre uxoris. G.E. C. inclines to the other theory. 

“© These were Hugh Stafford and Sir Lewis Robsart, each of whom in succession 
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be attached to the fact that the peerage was afterwards continued 
in the line of Cobham, not of Oldcastle ; for, since condemnation 
for treason forfeited all rights of peerage, Oldcastle’s heir had no 
more claim to a summons to parliament than any other gentleman 
in England. Moreover after Oldcastle’s condemnation no represen- 
tative of the Cobhams appeared in parliament for over thirty years, 
though either Joan’s fifth husband or her son-in-law might properly 
have been summoned iure uxoris. Consequently the action of 
Henry VI in summoning Edward Broke as Lord Cobham practi- 
cally amounted to the creation of a new barony. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to arrive at any definite conclusion 
on the matter. The ideas concerning the qualification for a seat 
among the lords temporal were much less fixed in the early 
fifteenth century than they afterwards became, and the practice 
with regard to the issue of summonses was probably somewhat 
loose. On John Cobham’s death it must have been thought 
inadvisable that the great Cobham interest should be unrepresented 
in parliament; while, doubtless, Oldcastle’s previous services 
were not left out of account. Although Oldcastle’s right to a 
summons may not have been derived from his wife in theory, it is 
probable that this was partly the case as a matter of fact. If he 
had not married into a great family Oldcastle would scarcely have 
received his summons: with the example of Richard II before his 
eyes Henry would never have ventured to confer such an honour 
on a knight of Oldcastle’s standing, however great his personal 
regard for him. But, on the other hand, the fact that Henry V never 
summoned Joan’s fifth husband would seem to indicate that 
marriage into the Cobham family was not in itself sufticient, but 
that proved ability was also requisite. 

Although the writs had been issued on 26 Oct. 1409 it was late 
in the following January before parliament actually assembled. 
Sir John made use of the interval to cross the Channel and take 
part in a tournament at Lille. Three Englishmen were opposed 
to three Frenchmen *' and Oldcastle duly fought his opponent ; but 
how the contest went we are not told. Neither combatant can have 
been much hurt, for the same night they both supped with the 
count of Nevers, who was acting as master of the ceremonies. 
After three days of great magnificence and heavy expense the 
tilting came to an end. 

Parliament met at Westminster on 27 Jan. The session 
was a long one, lasting till late in April, with an Easter recess of 


was the husband of Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Bartholomew, Lord Bourchier. 
Stafford’s summonses were invariably addressed ‘Hugoni Stafford;’ Robsart’s 
‘ Lodovico Robessart Chl’r.’ 

"' The attempts of our Burgundian authority to reproduce the English names are 
not very successful. Oldcastle’s comrades appear to have been two esquires, Umfra- 
ville and Brembre (Petit, Itinéraire de Jean sans Peur, p. 373; cf. Wylie, iii. 293). 
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three weeks. Though everything seems to have passed quietly, 
this parliament afterwards acquired a certain notoriety through the 
apocryphal stories of chroniclers concerning the doings of the 
lower house. Walsingham tells us that the milites parliamentales 
(vel, ut dicamus verius, satellites Pilatales), eagerly desiring the 
spoliation of the church of God, presented to the king a bill, in 
which they sought to demonstrate that confiscation of the tempo- 
ralities of the clergy would enable the king to provide for fifteen 
new earls, 1,500 knights, and 6,200 esquires, and to found a 
hundred almshouses.*? A manuscript of Titus Livius’s Life of 
Henry V gives us further details as to this scheme.** The figures 
here seem to be taken from a tract containing a list of the errors 
of John Purvey, who some years before had advocated confiscation 
on the same grounds.** Walsingham goes on to relate that when 
the knights were asked whence all the necessary money could be 
derived they broke down utterly, and thereupon the king forbade 
them to mention the matter again. Foiled in this plan, the coetus 
execrabilis petitioned that clerks convicted of secular offences should 
thenceforth be handed over to the prisons of the king and the 
temporal lords; and when another unfavourable answer was 
received they brought up a further petition, that the ‘ Statutum de 
haeretico comburendo ’ might be modified. But they were told that 
any alteration would be in the direction of greater strictness. 
After this rebuff the attack seems to have been abandoned. 

Later chroniclers and historians have largely accepted this 
story, and have laid special stress on the statistics of the knights 
with reference to church property. Mr. Wylie himself thinks that 
some sweeping proposal of confiscation was brought forward, and 
regards Oldcastle as the ringleader in the whole affair. But a 
comparison between the chronicle and the official records leaves 
little room for doubt that Walsingham has been guilty of gross 
exaggeration, if not of sheer invention. There is, indeed, a stratum 
of truth underlying his story. It is certain that the knightly 
element in the lower house was decidedly anti-ecclesiastical in 
temper, and that the commons petitioned for a modification of the 
‘Statutum de haeretico,’ of such a nature as virtually to abrogate 
it.“© The members of the lower house also represented that under 

“2 Walsingham, Hist. Angl. ii. 283. 
48 Wylie, iii. 309. Mr. Wylie’s statement that Livius is the first chronicler to 
record the statistics of the knights is misleading. The manuscript referred to is 


undoubtedly the first to mention the figures which were afterwards usually repeated 
by chroniclers, but Walsingham had already given several of them, though with less 
detail. 

‘* The tract seems to have been compiled by one Richard Lavynham, a Carmelite 
friar, and is based on Purvey’s Ecclesiae Regimen. It is printed in Fascicult 
Zizaniorum, p. 383 ff. Livius’s statistics are not entirely identical with those in the 
Fasciculi, but the differences are unimportant. 

Rot. Parl. iii. 627. One of the chief points of the statute of 1401 was the 
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colour of acting pro salute animarwm the ecclesiastical officials 
were extending their jurisdiction to matters cognisable at common 
law; the king was therefore requested to frame a statute to deal 
with these encroachments, and to enact that all contraveners thereof 
should suffer imprisonment, pay a fine to the king, and indemnify 
the injured party. As legislation on the subject already existed, 
Henry refused to take further measures; but the incident seems 
to have alarmed the churchmen, and by the time news about 
parliament reached the St. Albans scriptorium a comparatively 
modest request had grown into a proposal that all criminous clerks 
should in future undergo punishment at the hands of the secular 
power. While there is no evidence of the introduction of such a 
sweeping scheme of confiscation as that mentioned by Walsingham, 
a petition is enrolled in which the commons begged that half the 
revenues of absentee incumbents and of livings which had been 
appropriated under false pretences should be seized into the king’s 
hand, on the ground that the country was impoverished through 
the continual wars.*” Walsingham’s account gains little real con- 
firmation from the work of Titus Livius, which was written later 
than 1437 and in which the passage in question is possibly inter- 
polated.** 

That Oldcastle had already adopted Lollard views is made 
clear by an incident which occurred during the Easter recess. It 
is indeed likely that he had long favoured the new doctrines. On 
the assumption that he was born about 1375 he must have lived 
in an atmosphere of Wycliffite teaching from his youth up. By 
1390 the unstable fanatic William Swinderby and the mystical 
layman Walter Brute were working in Herefordshire and giving 
Bishop Trevenant no small trouble.*® Richard Wiche too, who 
seems to have been intimate with Oldcastle, was originally a 
priest of the diocese of Hereford, though his activity afterwards 
extended over many parts.’ Nor were the preachers the only 
source whence Oldcastle may have ‘drunk the gall of heresy.’ 
The west country knights were not disinclined to favour the 
reformers. Sir John Clanvowe, of Cusop Castle, not many miles 
from Almeley, is mentioned as one of the early patrons of 
Lollardy,*' and later events suggest that the Greyndors, who had 
much property in the west, were on the same side. Perhaps it 


power it gave to the clergy of making arrests on their own initiative. In their 
petition the commons asked that in future these should be made only by the officers 
of the crown. 

© Rot. Parl. iii. 645. " Ibid. 

‘8 Tt does not occur in the manuscript used by Hearne in preparing his printed 
edition ; see Wylie, iii. 310, ». 

‘9 For Swinderby and Brute see Foxe (ed. Cattley), iii. 111, 131, 196. 

© Wylie, iii. 563; Engl. Hist. Rev. v. 530 f.; Devon, Isswes, p. 352. 

5! Robinson, Castles, p. 40; Walsingham, Hist. Angl. ii. 159. 

52 Elmham, Lib. Metr. p. 148; Capgrave, De illustr. Henricis, p. 121. 
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was from the preachers that Oldcastle derived his enthusiasm for 
the new ideas, while the restraining influence of the knights kept 
him from fanaticism and taught him that even a Lollard might 
serve both his God and his king. 

But until 1410 there is no authentic indication that Oldcastle 
was anything but a dutiful son of the church.** During the early 
months of that year the zeal of the orthodox burnt strongly. Much 
excitement had been caused by Arundel’s conflict with the univer- 
sity of Oxford, where a recrudescence of Wycliffite teaching had 
given cause for alarm. In 1409 a provincial constitution had 
placed new weapons in the hands of the clergy,** and soon after- 
wards John Badby, the poor tailor of Evesham, was put to death. 
On 3 April 1410 Arundel sent a letter to the dean of Rochester, 
in which he stated that one John, feigning himself a chaplain and 
dwelling with Sir John Oldcastle, had for some time past been 
preaching Lollardy in the churches of Hoo, Halstow, and Cooling, 
especially the last; the dean was therefore to proclaim an inter- 
dict in these places, and to provide for the citation of the chaplain, 
who was in hiding.» Though Oldcastle is nowhere accused of 
instigating the chaplain’s misdeeds it is likely that Arundel meant 
his action to be a hint to the protector quite as much as a blow at 
the protected. A timely accident, however, averted the threatened 
trouble. It so happened that a marriage between Sir John’s step- 
daughter, Joan Braybrooke, and the heir of Sir Thomas Broke, a 
Somerset knight,** was to take place in Cooling Church early in April. 
Joan’s mother and Sir Thomas, whose orthodoxy was above sus- 
picion, were naturally anxious for the speedy removal of the interdict, 
and the archbishop suspended its operation for three days, in order 
that the wedding might be celebrated, and some time later relaxed 
it altogether.” The offending preacher was apparently forgotten. 
As for his patron, far from being moved by Arundel’s hint, he 
identified himself more and more with the Lollard cause, and in 
the following summer we find him connected with the Bohemian 
Wycliffites. 


The researches of Dr. Loserth®*® have made it clear that 


*S The tales of Oldcastle’s early religious and political activity to be found in Bale 
and several later writers are based either on a failure to distinguish between the husband 
and grandfather of Joan Cobham, or else on conjecture or invention. 

34 Wilkins, Concilia, iii. 314 ff. 

55 Ibid, p. 329. Hoo and Halstow belonged to the Greys of Codnor: see above, 
p. 438. 

56 Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, vii. 338. There is evidence that the 
marriage was largely a financial transaction; Rot. Claus. 11 Hen. VI, m. 24 d. 

5? Wilkins, iii. 330 f. 

58 In his Wiclif and Hus, and in an article ‘ Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen 
englischen und béhmischen Wiclifiten’ in the Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir 


dsterreichische Geschichtsforschung, xii. (1891) 254 ff. Cf. ante, vol. vii (1902) 
pp. 306 ff. 
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ever since the marriage of Richard II to Anne of Luxemburg 
intercourse between England and Bohemia had been continuous 
and extensive. The most important result had been the intro- 
duction of Wycliffite views among the Czechs. By 1410 heresy 
had become so popular among all classes that the church was 
striving to restore orthodoxy by force, and it was with this end in 
view that the archbishop of Prague, about the middle of July, had 
numerous works of Wycliffe burnt. The wrath of the people at 
his action found expression in satirical ballads and even in open 
disorder. The reform party in the university, too, strove to retaliate 
on the archbishop by organising a series of public lectures, at which 
the condemned books were defended by prominent theologians. 
News of all this was soon carried to England. On 8 Sept. two 
congratulatory letters were sent in reply—one to Hus from Richard 
Wiche, the other to Wok of Waldstein from Sir John Oldeastle.** 
Both are in Latin, and while Wiche probably wrote in person 
the form of Oldcastle’s letter is evidently due to a clerk. The 
general tenour of the communication is, doubtless, a reflexion of 
Sir John’s opinions, but the details of it must not be pressed too 
far as proofs of his knowledge or literary skill. Wok of Waldstein to 
whom the letter was sent was a member of the Bohemian nobility 
and an enthusiastic Hussite. His chief exploits belong to a later 
date; he was the ringleader at the burning of the papal bulls in 
1412, and one of the nobles who protested against the treatment of 
Hus at Constance and bound themselves to maintain the freedom 
of the Gospel. Zdislaw of Zwierzeticz, to whom Oldcastle’s letter 
was to be taken in the event of Wok’s absence, was likewise 
a strong upholder of Wycliffite views. He had quite recently 
graduated at Prague, and had been very prominent in the attacks 
on the archbishop during the summer of 1410, having defended 
Wycliffe’s treatise ‘De Universalibus’ in the Carolinum on 6 Aug. 
Shortly before he had been excommunicated. That Oldcastle 
should be in communication with two of the protagonists of 
the reform party in Bohemia shows that for some time past he 
must have been recognised as a leader of English Lollardy. 
Perhaps he had met the two Bohemians in England, though there 
is nothing in the letter to suggest this. 

The letter begins with congratulations on the recent achieve- 
ments of the Bohemians, but the greater part of it is taken up with 
exhortations to perseverance and endurance. The quotations from 
Isidore and Chrysostom are doubtless the work of the scribe, but 
Oldcastle himself may be responsible for the numerous references 
to Scripture. The letter shows clearly that he accepted fully 
the leading principles of Lollardy. He lays particular stress on 


5° Wiche’s letter is printed in Joh. Hus Monwmenta, i. f. ci; Oldcastle’s, by 
Loserth, Mittheilwngen, xii. 266 f. 
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the duty of priests to preach the word of God and suppress nothing ; 
any one who strives to prevent their doing so is none other than 
antichrist. So anxious is he that his Bohemian brethren shall 
realise that he means to stand by his views that he affixes his seal 
to the end of the letter, quod nunquam apponimus ad litteram que 
deberet in posterum cassari.©’ To the Bohemians, therefore, Old- 
castle’s letter must have seemed a manifesto of the policy of the 
leader of English Lollardy. 

We know from a later letter of Oldcastle’s® that the corre- 
spondence between the two countries was kept up, and that Hus 
himself wrote to his English supporter. According to Thomas 
Netter of Walden, whose statement is unsupported by other 
evidence, Sir John, at the request of Hus, sent copies of Wycliffe’s 
works to Bohemia.” Walden was mistaken if he believed—as his 
language seems to imply—that this was the means whereby the 
Czechs first became acquainted with Wycliffe’s writings. Wycliffe’s 
philosophical works, as Dr. Loserth has shown, were known in 
Prague long before the close of the fourteenth century, and in 
1399 Jerome of Prague, returning home from a visit to England, 
took with him the Trialogus and Dialogus, and so introduced the 
Englishman’s theology to his countrymen. Before Hus obtained 
any great notoriety Wycliffite literature was plentiful in Prague.® 
It is possible, indeed, that Hus at some time asked Oldcastle to add 


to his library of Wycliffe’s works. But it is equally likely that 
the story is one of the numerous legends invented to account 
for the wide dissemination of heterodox views among the Czechs. 
The Bohemians themselves soon forgot how the Lollard teaching 
came into their midst,“ and Walden, writing as he did when both 
Oldcastle and Hus had been in their graves for some years, would 


® The manuscript as printed by Dr. Loserth has ‘ cessari.’ 

* To King Wenceslaus. The letter is printed by Dr. Loserth and also by Mr. Wylie, 
(iv. 321). Oldcastle in respectful but straightforward terms congratulates the king 
on the support he has given to the reformers, and urges him to persevere in his 
course. The letter is dated ‘ London, 7 Sept.,’ but the year is notgiven. Dr. Loserth 
(Mittheilungen, xii. 268), basing hisconclusion on a single sentence, ascribes it to 1413. 
The official report of Oldcastle’s trial, however, makes it almost certain that he 
was at Cooling on 7 Sept. of that year. The laudatory tone of the letter would 
have been impossible after Wenceslaus’s policy during the struggle over the indul- 
gences which distracted Prague in 1412, and after he had virtually driven Hus into 
exile. Oldcastle was in hiding from the ecclesiastical officials and in danger of his 
life, but he nowhere hints at his situation, but, on the contrary, declares himself 
ready to serve Wenceslaus as the latter may think fit. To me 1411 seems a much 
more likely date; for in the summer of that year Oldcastle may well have thought 
that Wenceslaus was heart and soul with the reformers. The very reference relied 
on by Dr. Loserth suits 1411 quite as well as 1413. Cf. Palacky, Gesch. Bihm. 
iii, 253, 261 ff. 

® Walden, Doctrinale, lib. ii. c. 70. 

*§ Loserth, Mittheilungen, xii. 258; Wiclif and Hus, pp. 74 ff., 84 ff. 

 Tbid. p. 71 ff. 
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naturally be led to connect the two men with the sowing of the 
pestiferous seed. 

The letters show that Oldcastle’s opinions remained unchanged 
during the next year or two. But he seems to have kept his 
Lollard proclivities in the background, and continued to serve and 
fight for his king as before. In September 1411 he was on a com- 
mission to examine the walls and bridges along the reaches of the 
Thames between Northfleet and Greenwich;® and immediately 
afterwards he was associated with the earl of Arundel and 
Robert and Gilbert Umfraville in the command of the force 
which was about to be sent to France for the succour of the 
Burgundian party.” The duke of Burgundy’s application for help 
was not favourably received by the king, and the despatch of the 
force is said to have been an irregular proceeding on the part of 
the prince of Wales. The enterprise was, however, successful. 
The assistance of the English enabled the Burgundians to occupy 
Paris and defeat their opponents at St. Cloud, and turned the 
scale of war for that year in their favour. The Englishmen 
greatly distinguished themselves, but of Oldcastle’s personal 
achievements we hear nothing. It is clear, however, that Sir 
John was on good terms with young Henry, and was regarded by 
him as one of his most trustworthy soldiers. About the end of 
the year the whole force returned to England.” 

On the death of Henry IV, in March 1413, it might have been 
thought that his son’s accession would tend towards Oldcastle’s 
further advancement; but the Lancastrian power rested to no 
small extent on ecclesiastical support, and the zeal of the church 
had lately been fanned afresh by the council held at Rome in the 
early months of 1413, which had condemned many of Wycliffe’s 
writings as unfit to be read or possessed by good Christians, 
and as deserving to be burnt. 

Before the death of the king convocation had met, the first 
session having been held on 6 March. Foxe, for once independent 
of Bale, says that the purpose of the summoning of this assembly 
was the repression of the Lollards, and in particular of Oldcastle, 
‘as recordeth the chronicle of St. Albans.’ There were, indeed, 
numerous reasons for holding a convocation. The king had directed 
it ; there was a subsidy to be granted; the question of the schism 
had to be discussed. If there had been no heresy in England, the 
convocation would probably have met. But it is likely enough 

% Wylie, iii. 293. 

8 Gest. Henr. V, p. 280; Otterbourne, p. 269; Walsingham, ii. 286; Gregory, 
Chronicle, in Historical Collections of a Citizen of London (ed. J. Gairdner), 
p. 106; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles (ed. Gairdner), p. 53; Chron. Lond. 
(ed. Nicolas), p. 93. 


6? For an account of the expedition see Wylie, iv. 57 ff.; Ramsay, Lancaster and 
York, i. 130. 
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that, when Henry IV died, Arundel saw in the change of ruler a 
good opportunity for gaining the energetic support of the secular 
arm against heretics. Of recent years Henry IV had been loth 
to act vigorously. But the new king would be eager for the support 
of the church, and willing to pay a high price for it. Even his 
friend Oldcastle might be won from him by a little dexterous 
diplomacy. The case of Oldcastle was brought under Arundel’s 
notice on the first day of convocation. In the afternoon the arch- 
bishop’s registrar, who had just completed his examination of the 
credentials of the proctors, was informed that there was present in 
the church a chaplain strongly suspected of heresy. Summoned 
before the registrar, the chaplain stated that his name was John 
Lay, and that he came from Nottingham ; he had been two days in 
London, and had that morning celebrated mass before the ‘lord 
Cobham.’ On this the registrar demanded his certificate of ordina- 
tion and his licence to celebrate; but Lay replied that he had 
brought neither with him. He was therefore sworn to attend 
before the primate on the following Saturday, to show his credentials 
and do further what might be required. But we hear nothing more 
about him; probably he failed to appear at the time appointed.® 
It would be interesting to know whether this John Lay was the 
priest whose doings had led to the interdict on Cooling Church in 
1410. 

Before any real work could be done stress of parliamentary 
business compelled Arundel to suspend the sittings of the clerical 
assembly. Then came the death of the king, and afterwards 
parliament took up more time. Little business could be done till 
6 June,® and the sessions had to be held in Lambeth Church instead 
ofat St.Paul’s. The first occurrence of importance was the presenta- 
tion of the report of a commission appointed in the previous year 
to examine Wycliffe’s works. The members of the commission now 
presented 267 extracts for condemnation, and suggested that after 
convocation had dealt with them they should be submitted to the 
pope.” Their proposal was accepted. The articles were condemned 
forthwith and then sent on to Rome. The archbishop accompanied 
the extracts with a letter, in which he asked for the confirmation 
of the sentence of convocation and for the condemnation of Wycliffe 
and his adherents. Healso prayed that the reformer’s bones might 
be exhumed and thrown on a dunghill.” The tractates containing 
the objectionable conclusions were afterwards burnt at Paul’s Cross.” 

68 Wilkins, iii. 338. 

® Before this convocation seems to have done nothing beyond granting a tenth 
to the king during May (Reg. Arundel, ii. f. 27). Wilkins has not transcribed the 
register very faithfully in the Concilia. From the text there printed it would appear 
that no sessions were held from 6 March to 6 June; the register, however, makes it 


clear that something, though very little, was attempted. 
70 Wilkins, iii. 339. 71 Tbid. iii. 350. 2 Tbid. iii. 351. 
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Convocation continued to sit till 26 June. During its closing 
days Arundel was absent and the bishop of London presided. 
Much discussion took place concerning the reform of the church. 
The petitions of the clergy on this point suggest that the archbishop 
had not, in their opinion, been strict enough. They pray for the 
stricter enforcement of various provincial constitutions, most of 
them originally laid down by Otto or Ottobon, and providing for 
the orderly life of the clergy. Convocation also begged that the 
new enactments of 1409 might be amended, with a view to increasing 
their efficacy. The archbishop made no demur about granting 
them all their requests. In all probability, however, the internal 
reform of the church was only of secondary importance in the 
minds of the clergy, for the case of Oldcastle had again been 
forced upon their notice. Among the condemned books two were 
found which contained doctrines of peculiar depravity. One is 
interesting on account of its place of publication. It came from 
Coventry, where Swinderby had preached thirty years before, and 
which was still a notorious centre of Lollardy. The other work—a 
mere pamphlet—consisted of unbound sheets containing several 
short tracts. It had been found in the hands of an illuminator of 
Paternoster Row. The man, on being arrested, declared that the 
book was not his but belonged to Sir John Oldcastle. 

Oldcastle’s name had now been twice brought before convocation, 
each time in bad company. The suspected priest had given the 
authorities the slip, but the obnoxious book placed what seemed 
incontestable evidence in their hands. They determined to strike 
at once. On 6 June, the very day on which the Lollard articles 
had been formally condemned, some of the members of convocation 
went to the king at his manor of Kennington and read to him 
some of the most extreme conclusions of the book said to belong to 
Oldcastle. Sir John himself was present at the interview, and 
listened to the recital of the articles. The king was greatly shocked 
at the opinions put forward; they were, he said, the worst he had 
ever heard. He then asked Oldcastle what he thought of the 
condemnation of the work. Sir John unexpectedly replied that 
he considered the action of convocation quite right and proper. On 
being asked, very naturally, why he then possessed the book, he 
said that he never used it, and had not read more than two pages 
of it."* Soon afterwards the lower clergy, having made a careful 
inquiry into the facts of the case, drew up a formidable indictment 
against Oldcastle, and requested the archbishop and his suffragans 
to summon him before them to answer their accusations. But the 
prelates were in favour of proceeding with caution, and thought it 
advisable to consult the king before again attacking unwm de prae- 
carissimis ex magnis domesticis suis. So Arundel, the bishops, and 

> Wilkins, iii, 351. ™ Ibid. iii. 352. 
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a large number of clergy made another visit to Kennington, where 
Henry was still residing, and ‘took counsel with him upon the 
matter.’ They accused Oldcastle of being a notorious favourer of 
error and heresy; of holding, asserting, and defending erroneous 
and heretical conclusions in many dioceses; of receiving, shelter- 
ing, and protecting unlicensed preachers; of sending them out to 
preach, attending their ‘shameful meetings,’ and oppressing any 
who resisted them with threats and fears and the power of the 
sword; of declaring that no prelate might lawfully make constitu- 
tions for the regulation of preaching; and, finally, of holding 
heterodox views concerning the sacrament, penance, pilgrimages, 
image-worship, and the power of the keys. 

The king thanked them for the information ; but he was not 
the man to abandon a faithful servant without making an attempt 
to turn him from error. After reminding Arundel of the close 
friendship existing between Oldcastle and himself, and of the 
respect due to one of knightly rank, he asked the archbishop to 
delay further action till he had done what he could to turn Old- 
castle from the error of his ways. If his attempts should come to 
nought, he promised to hand the heretic over to the church and 
to lend whatever aid the secular arm could afford. The clergy 
grumbled ; but nothing was to be done but to accede to the king’s 
request, and they had to go away and dissolve convocation with 
the knowledge that Oldcastle was still at large and, to all appear- 
ance, as prosperous as ever.”> But through the whole affair, which 
must have been most disagreeable to him, Henry acted straight- 
forwardly. He did his best to save his friend, but at the same 
time he felt bound to do his duty by the church. During the next 
two months he left no stone unturned in order to lead Oldcastle 
back to the ‘ fold of Christ.’*® But persuasion proved quite useless. 
According to the protestant writers of the sixteenth century Old- 
castle thanked the king for his efforts, and declared himself anxious 
to remain a faithful servant of the crown, but ‘the pope and his 
clergy he would not obey.’ 7 No open breach had taken place by 
the middle of July; for on the 20th of that month Henry under- 
took by letters patent to pay by Michaelmas 1414 four hundred 
marks which were owing to Oldcastle and others.” About a month 
later, however, while Henry was at Windsor, matters came to a 


75 Wilkins, iii. 352. 

76 Tbid.; Fasc. Ziz. p. 435; Elmham, Lib. Metr. p. 99; Gest. Henr. V, p. 2; 
Capgrave, De illustr. Henr. p. 112; Redmayne, p. 16. 

7” Redmayne, p. 16; Bale, pp. 24, 25. 

78 Foed. ix.41. The four hundred marks were part of the price of a clasp, said to 
have belonged to Sir Lewis Clifford, who was long a supporter of Lollardy. Henry had 
bought it from Oldcastle and his associates, who are described as executors of Clifford’s 
will (Devon, Isswes, p. 323). In Clifford’s will, however, printed by Dugdale, there is 
no mention either of Oldcastle or any of the others (Baronage of England, i. 341). 
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crisis. The king, exasperated by what he considered Oldcastle’s 
obstinacy, broke out into fierce invectives against him—praefatum 
dominum Iohannem super pertinacia sua acriter increpabat—and Sir 
John, plenus diabolo, refusing to submit to this attack, went off 
without leave and shut himself up in Cooling Castle. The king 
promptly wrote to the archbishop, who was then near Chichester, 
occupied in solenniis Assumptionis beatae Virginis. In his letter 
Henry put the whole case of Oldcastle in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical authorities.” 

Events now followed one another rapidly. Henry sent writs 
to all the sheriffs, ordering them to provide for the arrest of un- 
licensed preachers and their aiders and abettors, and to see that 
the constitutions of 1409 were in no way infringed.*” The church 
too lost no time in getting to work. Before long the archbishop’s 
summoner appeared before Cooling Castle. But here Oldcastle kept 
the gates shut. Now Arundel, anxious apparently to maintain the 
dignity of the servants of the church, had ordered that his messenger 
should on no account enter without leave, and that, through the 
mediation of a certain John Butler, usher of the king’s chamber, 
Oldcastle should be called upon either to admit the summoner or 
to come outside and receive the citation there, Oldcastle, as might 
have been expected, refused ; and the summoner had to return to 
his master without accomplishing any part of his errand.*' The 
archbishop at once ordered letters citatory to be publicly affixed to 
the doors of Rochester Cathedral. Oldcastle was summoned to appear 
at Leeds Castle, near Maidstone, on Monday, 11 Sept.*? Of course 
when the 11th arrived Sir John failed to attend. It was reported 
to the archbishop that he was fortifying himself at Cooling. 
Arundel promptly pronounced him contumacious and excommuni- 
cated him. On the same day he cited him for 23 Sept., to set forth 
reasonable cause, if he had any, why he should not be dealt with 
as a public heretic, schismatic, and enemy of the catholic church. 

What happened then is far from clear, The official report 
proceeds at once to 28 Sept., and states that on that date Sir John 
was brought by the keeper of the Tower before the archbishop in the 
chapter house of St. Paul’s; but no explanation is given as to how 
Oldcastle came to be in the hands of his conductor, or, indeed, how 
7 Wilkins, iii. 353. % Foed. ix. 46. 


*! Fasc, Ziz, p. 435. Bale (p. 25 f.) says that when the summoner found Cooling 
Castle shut against him he at once returned to Arundel, The archbishop then sent 
for Butler, who went to Cooling with the summoner, gained admission to the castle 
by declaring that the king desired Oldcastle to obey the citation, ‘and so cited him 
fraudulently.’ But the‘ Magnus Processus’ makes it clear that the citation was never 
served at all. 

2 Bale tells us that some of Oldcastle’s friends shortly afterwards took these 
letters down; when new ones were put up, on 8 Sept., they were also ‘rent down and 
utterly consumed.’ 


88 Fasc. Ziz. p. 436. 
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he got to London atall. In the reference to the citation for 23 Sept. 
nothing is said about London: as far as we can judge Leeds was 
still intended to be the place of trial. No order for Oldcastle’s 
arrest appears in the close roll for the year. The archbishop 
himself has nothing to say about it. There is no hint as to any 
resistance. From the‘ Magnus Processus ’ it would appear as if Old- 
castle, who had gone away from the king without leave and twice 
refused to accept citation, either gave himself up or else tamely 
submitted to the first royal officer who came to demand his person. 

It is possible, however, that Bale, of small value for the history 
of Oldcastle as a general rule, may furnish something like a true 
account of what happened. He says that, after his excommunica- 
tion at Leeds, Oldcastle, ‘beholding the unpeaceable fury of anti- 
christ thus kindled against him, perceiving himself also compassed 
on every side with deadly dangers,’ wrote out a confession of his 
faith, containing a reply to the chief counts in the accusation 
against him, and took it to the king. This confession, says Bale, 
opened with the Apostles’ Creed; then came a more detailed expo- 
sition of the writer’s views on the Trinity and the Incarnation. 
Proceeding further, Oldcastle declares Christ to be the only head of 
the church. The church on earth is divided into three classes— 
priests, knights, and commons. The functions of each of these 
sections are then defined. An apparently orthodox statement of 
the doctrine of the sacrament follows. Finally, he declares his 
belief that God asks no more of man than that he shall obey his 
law. Should any prelate require any other kind of obedience, 
he contemneth Christ, and so becometh an open antichrist,’ 
After the confession comes a strong appeal to the king that the 
whole document may be examined by the most godly and learned 
men of the realm, who should decide upon its orthodoxy. Oldcastle, 
Bale goes on to say, arrived at court; but the king refused to 
receive his confession, ordering him to deliver it to the ecclesiastics 
who were to judge him. ‘Then desired he in the king’s presence 
that an hundred knights and esquires might be suffered to come in 
upon his purgation, which (he knew) would clear him of all heresies.’ 
He also offered to submit his faith to trial by battle with any man 
living, the king and the lords of his council alone excepted, and 
declared himself prepared to accept any sentence founded on ‘the 
laws of God.’ The king thereupon received him ‘in his own privy 
chamber,’ where Oldcastle announced that he had appealed to the 
pope, and showed a copy of his appeal to Henry. The king was 
much displeased : Oldcastle, he said, should not pursue his appeal ; 
whether he wished it or not, the archbishop should decide his case. 
The knight was thereupon arrested and committed to the Tower.** 
This account rests solely on Bale’s authority, though he says he 

* Bale, p. 28 ff. 
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draws his facts from the vetus exemplar Londinensium, a docu- 
ment of which we have unfortunately no trace except in the Brefe 
Chronycle. If this vetus exemplar was a contemporary document 
there may be something in the above story ; and in any case it is hard 
to discredit entirely the statement that Oldcastle did visit the king.* 

Gregory in his London Chronicle says that Oldcastle ‘was a 
restyde at Wynsore, and sende to the Toure of London,’ * and 
we know from the close rolls that the king was at Windsor on 
Monday, 18 Sept. This story is unsupported; but the compiler of 
the early part of the chronicle would, as a Londoner, have had 
better opportunities than most of hearing the truth about prisoners 
in the Tower: nor would this be the only time that he hit upon 
the truth when every one else went wrong; for instance, he alone 
gives a true statement of the time of Gloucester’s death in 
1397.’ It is clear that the king’s stay in Windsor was short, 
and it may have owed its speedy termination to his desire to take 
Oldcastle to London and see him safely into the Tower. This 
supposition would explain the absence from the rolls of any writs 
ordering his arrest or directing Sir Robert Morley, the keeper of 
the Tower, to receive him. Possibly Henry was still anxious to 
deal gently with his old friend, and refrained from treating him as 
an ordinary prisoner. The necessary proceedings would, therefore, 
be carried out quietly, and this might explain the almost unanimous 
silence of the chroniclers. Such a conjecture seems to give the 
most reasonable explanation of a difficult problem.*® 

On 23 Sept., as mentioned above, Sir Robert Morley brought 
Oldcastle before Arundel, who was at St. Paul’s together with the 
bishops of London and Winchester. The archbishop at once 


8 It is hard to accept some of the details of Bale’s account, such as the demand 
for purgation by the knights and squires or the appeal to the pope. But it is 
touches like this which render it clear that Bale really had some authority for his 
statements; he would never have thought of inventing a demand for a purgation 
of this sort, and he was the last man in the world to tell us that his hero wished to 
appeal to the pope, unless some previous writer had a statement to that effect. Foxe, 
in his Latin edition of 1559, after describing Oldcastle’s excommunication and 
continued disregard for the archbishop, adds, ‘ Regi tandem, misso ad eum proprio 
feciali, dicto se audientem praebuit,’ and then gives an account of the interview of 
Oldcastle with Henry, in which he substantially agrees with Bale. Though this 
edition of Foxe’s work gives quite a different account of Oldcastle from that subse- 
quently printed in English, it is unsafe to regard him as an independent authority, as 
he must have known the Brefe Chronycle well in 1559, though he followed it with 
reserve (Rerum in Ecclesia gestarum Commentarii, Basel, 1559, pp. 98-100). 

86 Gregory’s Chronicle, p. 107. 

87 See Professor Tait’s essay in Owens College Historical Essays, p. 209. 

88 Of course writs may have been issued and not enrolled, but orders for the arrest, 
and warrants to the keeper of the Tower for the committal, of prominent persons 
seem as a rule to have been entered in the patent or close rolls. 

*° Walsingham’s explanation of how Oldcastle came to be in Morley’s hands really 
tells us nothing : ‘nam parum ante per regios ministros comprehensus fuerat, et in 
Turri clausus.’ 
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proceeded with the prisoner’s examination.” Throughout the whole 
trial he treated him very well. He began by a formal recitation 
of the events leading up to Oldcastle’s excommunication, and con- 
cluded these preliminaries by offering to absolve him from the ban of 
the church. Oldcastle, somewhat ungraciously, took no noticeof 
this offer, but at once announced that he was prepared to declare his 
faith. Permission having been obtained, he drew from his cloak an 
indenture, read its contents, and handed one copy of this confession 
to the archbishop, keeping the other himself. The document, which 
was written in English, lays down Oldcastle’s views on the sacrament 
of the altar, penance, images, and pilgrimage; but, as is usual in 
Lollard confessions of belief, the language is vague, and the main 
questions at issue are eluded. On the subject of pilgrimages, indeed, 
Sir John states explicitly that ‘ he that knoweth not, nor will not 
know nor keep the commandments of God in his living here, albeit 
he go on pilgrimage to all the world, and he die so, he shall be 
damned.’ *' According to Bale Oldcastle prefaced his declaration 
with a protest against Arundel’s statements, presumably in the 
citations, that his views were contrary to the determinations of the 
church ; * but there is no notice of this in the official ‘ Processus.’ 
Arundel was a man of considerable experience in the examina- 
tion of heretics. He knew that the points of view of the church 
and the Lollards were so far asunder that no good could arise from 
argument. After consulting with his assessors, therefore, he went 
straight to the point. Sir John’s confession, he said, was on the 
whole sound, but a fuller reply would have to be given concerning 
the sacrament of the altar and penance: in the former case, did 
the material bread remain after consecration or not; in the latter, 
was confession to a priest necessary ? Oldcastle at first refused to 
make any further statement, and was warned by the primate that 
a persistence in this course might lead to his being forthwith 
declared a heretic. The threat, however, produced no effect. 
Arundel, who was clearly anxious to give Sir John every chance of 
saving himself, then explained to him the determination of the 
church on the subjects in question, according to Saints Augustine, 
Jerome, Ambrose, and others of the fathers. Oldcastle replied 
‘that he was willing enough to believe and observe whatever holy 
church had determined, and whatever God wished him to believe 
and observe; but that our lord the pope, the cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other prelates of the church had the power 
of determining such things he was unwilling at that time in any 
wise to affirm.’** After the closing words of this remark Arundel 
might have spared himself further trouble. Nevertheless he told 


% The ‘Magnus Processus’ is printed in full in the Concilia and the Foedera, as 
well as the Fasciculi Zizaniorum. 


* Fasc. Ziz. pp. 437-9. ® Bale, p. 39. 8 Fasc. Ziz. p. 440. 
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the prisoner that the authorised doctrines on the chief matters at 
issue should be written out for him, and translated into English, 
on account of Oldcastle’s lack of learning (pro leviori intellectu 
eiusdem).** The accused would have the Sunday for considera- 
tion and on the Monday he was to make his reply. With this 
the session terminated, and Morley led his charge back to the 
Tower.” 

On Monday, 25 Sept., the court was transferred to the Black- 
friars—apparently a favourite place for the trial of heretics.** The 
primate, evidently realising the importance of the occasion, had 
gathered together an imposing array of ecclesiastics. The bishop 
of Bangor had joined his brethren of London and Winchester. 
The archbishop’s official had been summoned, as his legal adviser ; 
and four doctors of law were also present. Oxford was represented 
by two doctors of divinity, and the friars by a prominent member 
of each of the four orders. A multitude of clergy and people 
appear to have been spectators of the proceedings. All the digni- 
taries and notaries having been sworn to give faithful counsel and 
service,” Morley again brought Oldcastle before his judges.** As 
on the preceding Saturday the primate began by a recital of what 
had been done from the beginning of the case, and again closed 
with an offer of absolution. Oldcastle replied that he would seek 
absolution from none but God.*® Bale makes Oldcastle go down 
on his knees and crave the forgiveness of God for youthful 
wickedness—pride, wrath, gluttony, covetousness, lechery. His 
version is, however, quite unsupported by the official record; nor 
is it on the face of it likely that Oldcastle would make such 
admissions just at that time: they would leave too good an open- 
ing for the churchmen to make reflexions as to the class from 
which Lollardy drew its supporters. The same writer’s account 
proceeds with a description of a lengthy debate on the subject 
of the eucharist, leading to a heated argument on the authority 
of the church, interspersed with various irrelevant diatribes of 
Oldcastle against the existing state and manners of the clergy. 
Sir John, it would appear, grew more and more violent, and at 
last simply abusive. His invective was much better than his 

® If Sir John had been able to understand Latin, Arundel would hardly have been 


at the pains of having the translation made for his benefit. 

% Fasc. Ziz. p. 440 ff. 

% Gregory, p. 107; Bale, p. 47; Rot. Parl. iv. 109. The Oxford heretics had been 
tried at the Blackfriars in 1382, and the first examination of Badby had been held at 
the same place. 

*Tactis evangeliis,’ according to the ‘ Processus ;’ on a ‘ masse-boke,’ according 
to Bale. 

* Fasc. Ziz. p. 442. Bale (p. 47 f.) is not correct when he says that the four 
friars present were the heads of their respective orders in England. Walden did not 
become provincial of the Carmelites till the following year. 

%® Fasc. Ziz. p. 443. 
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dialectic, though neither side displayed any very cogent reasoning. 
The whole debate was futile, and Arundel showed good sense 
in putting an end to it and demanding an explicit answer to the 
articles submitted to the accused on the previous day.’ While 
it is hard to believe that Bale’s account of the session down to 
this point is all fiction, it is perhaps safer to regard the official 
report as presenting, in a condensed form, the actual course of 
events. 

Arundel’s ‘ Processus’ has nothing of this preliminary discus- 
sion; after mentioning Oldcastle’s refusal to receive absolution 
from the archbishop, it goes on at once to his replies to the ‘ deter- 
minations of the church.’ This last part of the trial lasted only 
a short time. On the eucharist Oldcastle professed a theory 
much like that which Luther afterwards held: the erucial point in 
it was that after consecration bread did actually remain. With 
reference to penance he asserted that confession to a priest, 
though sometimes expedient, was not necessary to salvation. The 
cross, he held, was not to be adored; he would be willing to 
keep it clean and in a safu place, but that was all the honour he 
would pay it. As to the power of the keys, Sir John at once openly 
declared that the pope was the head of antichrist, the archbishops 
and bishops were his members, and the friars his tail: the pope 
and prelates were not to be obeyed, except in as far as they were 
imitators of Christ and Peter in life, manners, and conversation ; 
and he alone was the true successor of Peter who was good in life 
and pure in manners. Then, turning to the spectators, he warned 
them against his judges, saying that they were the seducers of the 
people and would lead them to hell.) 

There was no need to prolong matters further. The church 
had given Oldcastle a fair hearing; he had felt himself unable to 
make use of it for his safety, and had used language which no 
prelate could possibly suffer to go unpunished. So the archbishop, 
‘with mournful countenance,’ once again exhorted him to recon- 
sider his views and return to the unity of the church; but the 
prisoner remained steadfast and refused in any way to alter his 
former declarations. Seeing that he could not succeed in turning 
him from his resolution, Arundel, ‘ with bitterness of heart,’ pro- 
ceeded to pronounce sentence. Oldcastle was excommunicated and 
handed over to the secular arm.'*? ll favourers, receivers, and 
defenders of the condemned man were likewise included in the 
sentence ; and, that such might not plead ignorance of what had 
happened, the primate in a letter of 10 Oct. ordered his suffragans 


100 Bale, p. 50 ff. 0! Fasc. Ziz. p. 443 ff. 
12 «Tudicio seculari;’ or, as Bale glosses this phrase, ‘the archbishop committed 


Oldcastle ‘to the secular jurisdiction, power, and judgment, to do him thereupon to 
death.’ 
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to cause the official ‘Processus’ to be read before the people in 
every church throughout the province of Canterbury. 

But Oldcastle, though formally condemned, was to receive yet 
another piece of favour. Instead of being led out to execution he 
was granted forty days’ respite in the Tower,’ in the hope that 
he might still turn from the paths of heresy. The king was 
probably responsible for this act of grace."°* Walsingham, indeed, 
says that Arundel, on reporting the result of the trial, besought 
Henry to defer giving effect to the sentence. But this version 
finds no independent support.’ Arundel had just condemned 
Oldcastle as incorrigible; to beg for a reprieve would thus have 
been tantamount to an admissioa that he had gone too far. On the 
other hand Henry, reluctant, no doubt, to lose a servant of proved 
capacity, could give Oldcastle another chance by simply putting off 
the issue of the writ of execution, without openly showing favour 
to a heretic.1% Doubtless Henry consulted Arundel before deciding 
on his course of leniency ; but the primate must have felt too much 
indebted to the king for his part in the proceedings against 
Oldcastle to raise any objection to his wishes. 

W. T. Waveu. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTE. 


The abjuration of Oldcastle, found only in the Fasciculi Zizanio- 
rum,'? is unsupported by any contemporary authority. It is consequently 
no wonder that protestant writers have considered it spurious. Bale un- 
hesitatingly pronounces it a forgery, and has expressed his opinion in a 
marginal note in the manuscript of the Fascicwli.'°° This view is elabo- 
rated in his Brefe Chronycle. Oldcastle, he says, during his imprisonment 
in the Tower managed to keep up correspondence with his friends outside. 
From them he learned that damaging reports as to his steadfastness were 


3 Gesta Henr. V, p. 3; Walsingham, ii. 296 ; Elmham, Lib. Metr. p. 97; Capgrave, 
De illust. Henr. p. 113; Redmayne, p. 16. Bale, it may be noted, merely mentions 
that Oldcastle was kept in the Tower after his condemnation, and carefully refrains 
from any hint about an act of favour. 

1 This view is taken by the author of the Gesta, by Elmham, and by Capgrave, 
De illust. Henr. It is quite likely, however, that the last named in this instance, as 
in many others, derived his information from Elmham. 

05 Redmayne, very likely borrowing from Walsingham, tells us that Oldcastle was 
committed to the Tower ‘ iussu Archiepiscopi.’ 

106 The granting of a respite was in itself an act of favour. In cases of heresy 
little time was usually lost between condemnation and execution. Badby, for instance, 
had been burnt a few hours after he was sentenced. In Sawtre’s case the writ of 
execution had been held over, but only for four days. 

107 P, 414 ff. 

18 « Conficta est haec abiuratio ut patet posted adhuc,’ the remainder of the note 
being illegible (p. 414, n. 1). [The following words in the manuscript, f. 97 b, which 
Shirley could not read, are ‘ut papiste adhuc suis succurrerent rebus periclitantibus 
apud multos,’ written and partly rewritten by Bale over an erasure.—Ep. E. H. R.] 
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being spread abroad by the bishops’ servants. To counteract the effect of 
these he arranged that a ‘little bill,’ containing a denial that he had in 
any way altered his opinions, should be posted up in various parts of Lon- 
don. After this the clergy fell into very bad odour with the laity in general, 
who sympathised with Sir John ; and to restore their own credit, and at 
the same time to damage Oldcastle’s reputation, they forged an abjuration 
in his name.! In it he recognises the authority of the pope and prelates, 
and their right to establish and enforce ecclesiastical constitutions, 
renounces all his heretical beliefs, declares himself ready to undergo any 
penance which Arundel may think fit to impose on him, and promises 
to inform the clergy of any heterodox persons he may hear of. 

Oldcastle can never have made such a recantation, for if he had 
done so he would have been set at liberty, whereas all authorities agree 
that he escaped from the Tower by stealth. It is just possible that he 
may in a moment of weakness have signed the document, and after- 
wards withdrawn from it, though the absence of any referénce io 
his action in any record of the time makes the supposition highly 
improbable. But, granted that the abjuration never received Oldcastle’s 
signature, it is not necessary to accuse the prelates of deliberate forgery. 
It is clear that no official story of an abjuration was current. No one could 
conceivably have hoped to discredit Oldcastle by forging a document and 
then concealing it. More probably the ‘confession’ is a mere draft, 
drawn up towards the close of. Oldcastle’s examination, or while he was 
in the Tower,'!° and intended to be submitted to him for his signature, in 
case he should show any sign of relenting. After the prisoner’s escape 
such a document would, of course, be useless; but Walden, it would 
appear, somehow got possession of it, and placed it among his papers. 
Possibly, indeed, he had composed it himself, with the idea that it might 
prove useful; we know that he was present at Oldcastle’s second exami- 
nation,''! and according to Bale he played a conspicuous part in the 
cross-questioning to which the accused was subjected.!!2 On Walden’s 
death the paper was found, and inserted in the volume which has come 
down to us.!!% 

10 Bale, p. 81 fi. 

10 The author of the Gesta has an interesting statement in this connexion : ‘ Intra 
fines Octobris solutus a vinculis tergiversator ille sub promisso quod revocaret suas 
opiniones hereticas et staret iudicio ecclesiae, in custodia tum tentus usque ante 
tribunal convocandi cleri sisti posse, rupit carceres et aufugit’ (p. 3). 


") Fasc. Ziz. p. 443. 2 Bale, pp. 58-60. 
"3 See Fasc. Ziz. intr. pp. lxxvii, lxxviii. 





The Sueges of Hull 
during the Great Ciwl War 


HE sieges of 1642 and 1648 are the most important events in 
the history of Hull, and not without influence on the general 
history of the Civil War. The first siege was among the earliest 
military operations of the struggle. When the second siege was 
undertaken by the marquis of Newcastle in September 1643, 
Hull was the only important place in Yorkshire not in royalist 
hands. 

Hull in the seventeenth century was a prosperous town of 
7,000 or 8,000 inhabitants.' It was probably a considerable port 
in very early times, and its commercial rivalry with York is said 
to date from the thirteenth century, but its rise after Edward I’s 
charter in 1299 must have been more rapid. There were constant 
disputes between the two towns. York, which regarded Hull’s rise 
with jealousy, complained that Hull monopolised the corn trade 
and the herring trade, to the detriment of the city and the county 
in general.? In 1573 a long agreement was dfawn up regulating 
trade between the two towns and fixing rates for loading and 
porterage; but other causes of dispute arose.’ From the relative 
positions of York and Hull, however, there could be little doubt to 
which the supremacy would go. Hull, in 1642, was the centre of 
the fishing trade with Iceland, by which its wealth had been largely 
made, and the port of export for the lead mines of the Peak* and 
for the cloth manufacture of the West Riding. Cloth was shipped 
to Holland three times a year.5 As a general port it seems to 
have been fifth, whereas it is now third in England. By the Civil 
War the old rivalry of York and Hull was extended, for Hull became 


1 Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, &c., 1644, p. 2. 

2 Cartwright, Chapters in Yorkshire History, 1872, p. 285. 

* This agreement is given at length in Tickell’s History of Hull, pp. 244-7. For 
a dispute about sharing the cost of a ship for the Spanish war, 1591, vide Hist. MSS. 
Comm. ix. app. iv. p. 121. 

* Lambert, Gilds and Trading Companies of Hull, p. 168 n. 

5 In August 1642 a petition of eighty Yorkshire gentlemen to the house of lords 
mentions the detention at Hull by the governor of two ships laden with 40,0001. worth 
of cloth (L. J. v. 298). In 1641 120,000 Ibs. of fuller’s earth was said to be sent 
annually from Rochester to Hull for the use of the clothiers (Cal. S. P., Dom., 1641-3, 
p. 48). 
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the parliamentary headquarters in the county, as York was that of 
the royalists. 

Hull was a place of natural strength and very strongly fortified. 
Bounded on the east by the river Hull and on the south by the 
Humber, it was walled on all sides, and east of the Humber 
was a line of fortifications, originally built by Henry VIII, con- 
sisting of two ‘blockhouses’ and a castle, connected by a line 
of walls 24 feet high and 15 feet thick. ‘On the further side of 
the river Hull,’ says a description in John Ray’s Diary in 1661, 
‘stand three forts; one called the North Blockhouse, the middle- 
most the Castle, and the third the South Blockhouse.’ All three 
were built of brick and the southernmost one commanded the 
Humber.’ The town was rectangular in shape, about half a mile 
in length, and the distance from the Hull to the Humber along the 
western fortifications was a mile and a half.” With singular short- 
sightedness when the first docks were built early in the eighteenth 
century they were constructed round the line of the old fortifica- 
tions; this had the effect of keeping the old town largely intact, 
but it greatly hindered communication between the old and new 
parts ; and incidentally of course all traces of seventeenth-century 
military operations were lost. The only relic visible is said to be 
a portion of the wall of the eastern fortification in a cellar of 
the warehouses now occupying the site. The house of William 
Wilberforce in High Street, now being extensively restored, was 
originally occupied by Sir John Lister, mayor of Hull in 1682, 
with whom King Charles I stayed on his last visit to the town.® 
The strongest defence which Hull possessed, however, was the 
ability to flood the low-lying meadows under the western walls. 
This was done by cutting the banks of the Hull and Humber and 
by pulling up the sluices which kept out the water at flood tide. 
There was a ditch always filled with water beneath the walls, and 
when the country was flooded in addition an almost insurmount- 
able obstacle was presented to a seventeenth-century attacking 
force.’ This was done in each siege. The extent of country thus 
inundated was about two miles, and only the roads which were 
built high, the banks of the rivers, and a few isolated spots in the 
meadows remained above water.!” 


6 Lankester, Memorials of John Ray, p. 136. A detailed account of the fortifica- 
tions is given in Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, pp. 3,4. This is copied by 
Rushworth (iv. 565-6). There is a good contemporary plan by W. Hollar. 

7 Symons, Hullinia, p. 13. 

8 Old Yorkshire, iv. 37. The conspicuous monument to Wilberforce occupies the 
ground of the old Beverley Gate. 

® «The water runs in a current 2 foot deep at the least, so that without great 
hazzard & dangers of the attempters there is no approach to be made neere the towne’ 
(Brit. Mus. pamphlets, E. 154, 25). 

© Sir T. Fairfax, Short Memorials of the Civil War, p.98. Cf. Rushworth, iv. 565, 
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In addition to its natural strength Hull had been the base for 
arms and supplies collected for the Scotch war, and had for some 
time afterwards been garrisoned by 1,000 men.'' In January 
164} the garrison had been withdrawn, but the magazine remained 
stored in the old Manor Hall, the house built by Henry VIII. It 
was, therefore, to be expected that dispute should arise between the 
king and the parliament about the possession of the magazine, 
which, that in the Tower excepted, was the largest in the country. 
On 16 Dec. 1641 the speaker had been directed to write to the mayor 
of Hull, urging him to expel recusants from the town and to take 
great care of the magazine.’? On 11 Jan. 164} the lords were 
asked to concur in a motion for garrisoning the town, in view of 
the unsettled state of the country.'* The king refused to accept the 
proposal and twice returned evasive answers. Parliament there- 
fore nominated Sir John Hotham governor and directed his eldest 
son, Mr. John Hotham, to go down and secure the town.'* Charles 
replied by naming as governor Captain Legg, who had formerly 
had charge of the magazine, and also ordered the earl of Newcastle 
to proceed to Hull to represent his interests. The three arrived 
before the town apparently within a few days of each other, and 
the mayor refused admission to them all.» The commons at once 
sent for Legg and the mayor and two royalist aldermen, and the 
lords summoned Newcastle. On 2 Feb. parliament was in- 
formed that some of the local trained bands had been admitted 
to Hull and given lodging. Thus the first trial of strength had 
gone in favorr of the parliament. A few weeks later Sir John 
Hotham himself took possession and increased the garrison from 
800 to 800 men. 

Probably the fortifications were in need of repair. During the 
reigns of the first two Stewarts the military weakness of the country 
had been so great that all fortifications had fallen into decay; but 
the coast towns were better off than those inland.’® One historian 
of Hull states that a lawsuit between the crown and the corpora- 
tion, begun by Queen Elizabeth, was only cut short by the Civil 


‘the Enemy cannot make any neere approach (much less undermine) but by the 
Banks of the Rivers except some few meadows on the west side by Humber bank, that 
lie so high they cannot be drowned.’ 

'' Rushworth, iv. 565. 2 C. J. ii. 346. 

18 Tbid. ii. 371; L. J. iv. 505. There were arms for 16,000 men in Hull. 

“| Ibid. iv. 510-7; Rushworth, iv. 596. 

’* Hotham seems to have left London first (Gardiner, Fall of the Monarchy of 
Charles I, ii. 440), but Legg probably arrived before him (Legg to Nicholas, 14 Jan., 
Cal. 8. P., Dom.) Neweastle tried to obtain entrance incognito as Sir John Savage, 
but was recognised. The charters of Hull were ordered to be sent to London for 
inspection by parliament, probably because the mayor had grounded his refusal on the 
fact that‘ their charter was to be free of garrisons ’ (Minute Book of Hull Corporation, 

8 Jan. 1644; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep., app. ii. p. 306). 
® Military Engineering in the Civil War, by Lieut.-Col. Ross, pp. 16, 17. 
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War ; '7 but, probably owing to its occupation by the garrison in the 
preceding year,’* the walls of Hull were in fairly good repair. Sir 
john Hotham at once began making a trench for musketeers by 
the north gate: the north gate and Mytongate were stopped, and 
additional guns placed at the others.’® Meanwhile the crisis was 
approaching in London. It was on 8 Jan., eight days before the 
message of the house of commons to the lords about the safety of 
Hull, that the attorney-general impeached the five members and 
Lord Kimbolton, and the day after this the king paid his visit to the 
houses. On 10 Jan., the day before Mr. John Hotham left London, 
the king finally removed from Whitehall: a week later followed the 
declaration of the houses about the late breach of their privileges, 
and the last two acts of the reign received the royal assent on 18 Feb. 
On 5 March the Militia Ordinance was carried.” The court wasmoved 
to York in the middle of March, and York at once became a balance 
to Hull as the centre of opposite factions, ‘a sanctuary for all that 
despise the parliament.’*' A few months later it was estimated that 
there were about forty lords and as many of the house of commons 
at York.” It now began to be seen who was really on the parlia- 
ment’s side. The king wrote to many of the lords and others, 
requiring their services in York. On 21 May the lord keeper had 
leave to be absent on account of illness, and two days later the 
houses heard that he had gone to York.” On the contrary Captain 
Skippon, commanding the forces in London, afterwards general 
in the New Model, refused to move, as also did Sir John Meldrum, 


a Scotch officer who afterwards served prominently in the sieges of 
Hull.* 


17 Sheahan, History of Hull, p. 337. 

18 Some time seems to have been spent in improving the fortifications after the 
Scotch war (Capt. Dymoke to Secretary Windebank, Cal. S. P., Dom., 1640-1, p. 39). 

1° Journal of Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical Soc. vii. 71-3: ‘ Within 
every gate two look us in the face as we go in, one on either side, and one aloft.’ 
Rushworth, following Hull’s Managing, &c., p. 4, says that the breastwork was 
extended from the Hull to the Humber, but that it was Lowgate and Mytongate which 
were stopped. 

2 Gardiner, Constitutional Documents, pp. xxxix-xl. 

1 Instructions of Newcastle to Col. G. Slingsby, January 1648: ‘ All the gentry’ 
well affected are ‘ to resort to York with their families and movables, as the contrary 
faction do daily to Hull’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep., app. pp. 69f.) Cf. Yorks 
Arch. and Topogr. Soc. Journal, vii. 65. ‘They were much encouraged by the defec. 
tion of divers lords, and many of the commons house who forsook their trust and came 
to York’ (Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, p. 111). 

2 Yorks Arch. and Topogr. Soc. Journal, ubi supra ; cf. Memoirs of Col. Hutchin. 
son, p. 112; and E. 151, 18. 

3 L. J. v. 77, 82. The earl of Peterborough did the same. The lord admiral and 
the earl of Pembroke refused to go (ibid. p. 100). 

*4 Ibid. v. 61; cf. Vicars’s Parliamentary Chronicle, i. 82, and Rushworth, iv. 630, 
Sir John Meldrum wrote to the king that he had served him and his father for thirty 


years, and all the effect was that he was wrongfully maligned and had lost 2,000/. 
(E. 151, 17.) 
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Charles and his followers thought, or professed to think, that he 
had only to go to Hull in person to take possession of the town.” 
He was to find out that it was not so. On 22 April, Friday, the 
duke of York, the elector palatine, and Lord Newport came to Hull 
from York and spent the night. Hotham invited them to dinner 
the following day (23 April), but early that morning Sir Lewis Dives 
arrived with a letter to the effect that the king was on his way from 
Beverley and would also dine in Hull. Hotham thereupon shut 
the gates, drew the bridges, and when Charles arrived before the 
walls at 11.80 a.m. refused him admittance. The royal party 
remained before Hull till towards 6 in the afternoon, and then 
returned to Beverley after Sir John Hotham had been formally 
proclaimed a traitor. 

A vigorous exchange of declarations and counter-declarations at 
once began between king and parliament, and two very different 
versions of the incident appeared. Charles declared that he had 
only gone to Hull to inspect the magazine and to decide how much 
should remain and how much might be sent to Ireland or to the 
Tower: he complained that his whole train was unarmed and that 
though he offered to enter only with twenty followers his offer was 
refused.”* At first the king laid stress on the point that inspection 
was the sole object of his visit, but later he asserted his right to enter 
any town in his dominions and stated that the magazine was his 
own property.”” Sir John Hotham on the other hand wrote that he 
refused the king admission because he was not master of the town, 
but was bound by his orders, while the circumstances of the visit 
were suspicious. He had already received forty-five people with 
the princes on the previous day ; and if he admitted twenty more he 
had no guarantee that he could keep out the remainder, however 
many. He was told before the king arrived that there were 300 men 
with him and 400 more a little way behind.** Moreover he thought 
that he would be in personal danger. One Mr. Egleston gave in- 
formation to the house of commons that he had overheard in York 
the night before the king went to Hull that it would be the worse for 
Hotham if the king entered, and said that he warned Hotham, who 
thereupon took precautions.” Also depositions of two men were 
taken before the house of lords that Charles would have hanged 
Hotham if he could.*’ 


5 Capt. Legg to Nicholas, Cal. S. P., Dom., 1641-3, p. 254; ‘If ever his majesty 
appear in person all will absolutely be at his disposing.’ 

* T, J. y. 17, 50-1. The declarations and the king’s answers are printed in 
Rushworth ; cf. Three Worthy Particulars, 1642, a message from his majesty to the 
mayor of Hull, 

27 Compare the king’s message to Hotham on 24 April, ‘he haying slept upon it 
and better considered’ (Hist. MSS. Comm. 15 Rep., app. ii. 95), with L. J. v, 52. 

8 See his letter in L. J. v. 28-9; cf. C. J. ii. 548, 

2 Tid. ii. 551. » ZL, J. v. 21. 
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The parliament entirely upheld Hotham’s action and passed 
resolutions that he had acted according to their instructions, and 
that his being declared a traitor was a breach of the privilege of 
parliament and of the law of the land.*' There need be little doubt 
that if the king had entered Hull he would have stayed there: his 
annoyance at his rebuff was obvious.** A passage in the memoirs 
of John Shawe, master of the Charterhouse, seems to show that 
the king had designs on Hull before this. On his way to York 
Charles had spent a night in Doncaster, 


and at dinner asked Sir Thomas Glemham (who had lately been governor 
of Hull), ‘ Cannot I,’ said the king, ‘starve Hull? I am told,’ said he, ‘I 
can take their fresh water from them’ (this was before any warres were 
begun), to whom Sir Thomas answered, ‘ Your majesty is misinformed ; for 
though you may cut off from them the fresh spring that runs to Hull 
yet the very haven is fresh at low water, and every man can dig water at 
his own door; and,’ said he, ‘they cannot bury a corpse there but the 
grave first drowns him ere it burys him.’** 


This further illustrates that the possibility of cutting off the 
water supply, which came from without, the only weak point in 
Hull’s defences, was not really a serious danger. The townsmen 
had had trouble in this respect long before : ** the water came from 
Anlaby, three miles off, by a conduit which entered the town near 
Beverley Gate.* But, as Shawe’s words show, the swampy cha- 
racter of the ground made the town in a measure independent of 
this. The scarcity of water was the most serious privation of 
the defenders during the second siege, and it was not very great. 
A letter written four days after the king appeared before Beverley 
Gate notes that the king ‘stayed some time in the rain and so 
returned.’ *’ If this be so, the atmosphere of a wet April day on 
the swampy meadow land which then surrounded Hull may be 
supposed to have still further added to Charles’s discomfort at 
being refused admittance. 

When the king’s messengers came back to demand his submis- 
sion, Sir Join Hotham engaged the townsmen in a protestation of 


1D. J.v.17; C.J. ii. 547. 

*2 Compare a letter from the queen to the king, quoted by Symons (Hullinia, p. 20). 
She wishes she had been her son James (on 23 April). ‘I would have thrown that 
scoundrel [Hotham] over the walls, or he would have thrown me.’ 

33 Memoirs of Shawe, ed. J. R. Boyle, p. 24. 

% Hist. MSS. Comm. ‘Salisbury MSS.’ pt. ix. p. 139. 

% Shawe, p. 24, note 2. 

36 Cf. a statement of the provision in Hull at the end of the first siege. ‘Our well 
in 12 hours sprung 10 feet of water. Several were discovered that have not been 
used for 39 years. No one has yet had any scarcity; besides this and the river, 
which is fresh at low water, there is in the outworks a place called Bushdyke, 60 yards 
by 10, which will spring 1 foot depth in one night’ (E. 108, 34). 

87 Will Carr (William Drummond) to Lady Lilias Drummond, 27 April 1642 
(Hist. MSS. Comm, 15th Rep., ‘ Athole MSS.’ p. 29). 
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loyalty to the parliament, and those refusing to take it were expelled.® 
He was then occupied with the transference of the magazine to 
London. This was not resolved upon, as has been stated, * as a 
result of the king’s attempt on Hull, but had been proposed long 
before,*’ and had formed a subject of discussion between the houses 
since the beginning of April.‘ But now no time was lost. On the 
same day that the resolutions about Hull were passed two ships 
were sent north to convey the arms to London. The king wrote 
summoning to York the four captains engaged in loading, but they 
contented themselves with obtaining for their action indemnity 
from parliament. Two of these captains returned to London and 
received the thanks of parliament; the other two remained and 
afterwards did good service in the Humber. On 31 May the lords 
were informed that the arms had reached London, and directed that 
they should be stored in the Tower and in various city halls.*? A later 
cargo was sent up during the year, but a considerable quantity of 
arms of all sorts remained at Hull.“* During the summer of 1642 
several attempts on the town were made by treachery. Two attempts, 
very similar in nature, by corrupt officers of the garrison, failed 
completely ; ** a third, when Lord Digby by accident obtained an 
interview with the governor, was more nearly successful. But the 
king had resolved on bolder measures. He intended to attack 
Hull in person, but waited for the arrival of arms which Digby had 
obtained in Holland. Early in July a small ship, the ‘ Providence,’ 
set sail. The vigilance of the parliamentary ships off the east 
coast was now rewarded : Captain Pigott boarded the‘ Providence’ 
and took possession; but coming up the Humber the royalist 
captain ran his ship aground in Kenningham Creek, a few miles 
from Hull, where the water was too shallow for the man-of-war to 
follow. Sir John Hotham sent a spy, who reported that guns had 
been landed and entrenchments made, and thereupon wrote to 
London for reinforcements. The committee at Hull also wrote to 
Sir Philip Stapleton describing the position of affairs. Three of the 
guns landed were demi-cannon, and altogether more than thirty 
pieces could be landed if necessary. Nothing could be done with- 
out more men, and the outworks of Hull were not tenable.** This 


% Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, p. 7. 8° By Rushworth, iv. 601. 
* Compare Cal. S. P., Dom., 1641-3, p. 122, with C. J. ii. 259, 270, 304. 
 Toid. ii. 532. 
2 2.J.v. 70; C.J. ii. 594, 681. Cf. Vicars, i. 84. 
*§ See an inventory of military stores prepared on the opening of the second 
siege in Hull Municipal Records. The royalist lord mayor of London, Sir Richard 
Gurney, made some difficulty about receiving the arms from Hull: he was im- 
peached and committed to the Tower (L. J. v. 197-8). 

“ For details see Vicars, i. 84; C. J. ii, 554; Rushworth, iv. 600; Some Speciall 
Passages 24 May-2 June. 


® L. J. v. 182-3; Portland MSS. i. 41, Clarendon, Rebellion, ed. Macray, ii. 
209 n. 
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was unduly exaggerated language ; the committee seem to have been 
in the habit of writing apprehensive letters. But there was some 
ground for alarm, since by the time these letters could be read in 
parliament the royalists were before Hull, On 6 July the houses 
ordered that 500 men and two ships from the Downs should be 
sent, and that 1,500 more men should be raised as soon as possible ; 
and before long the reports from Hull became more reassuring.“ 
The first siege of Hull lasted all the month of July, and detailed 
information is given about the events from day to day; but there 
was no serious fighting. 

A minor point of general interest is involved in the opening of 
the siege, in determining where the first bloodshed of the war took 
place. It is usual to follow Mr. Gardiner, who says that this was 
at Manchester on 15 July, when Richard Perceval, the linen- 
weaver, was killed in the affray between Lord Strange and the 
townsmen. But the first troops left York for Hull early on the 
morning of Sunday, 3 July,” and by 15 July the main body, which 
marched a few days later, must have been before the town nearly a 
week.*® The meadows were flooded on the 6th ; three days later two 
houses outside Beverley Gate were destroyed by the governor’sorders, 
and on the next day bombardment by the royalists began. On 
10 July Sir Thomas Metham burnt some of the town mills outside 
the walls, and a party of royalists crossing to Lincolnshire were 
captured. On Tuesday night, the 12th, Sir John Meldrum sallied 
from Hull with 500 men and captured a royalist fort which was 
near enough to the town : after three hours’ fighting many prisoners 
were taken, among them Lord Fauconbridge.*® All this happened 
before 15 July, and although no list of casualties is actually given it 
would be strange if, even taking into consideration seventeenth- 
century marksmanship, some lives were not lost. Moreover in 
letters from Hull dated 13 July it is stated that vigorous can- 
nonading had been kept up during three previous nights and that 
some casualties must have resulted. It would seem that Hull 
has a valid claim to be ‘the scene where the prologue was 
enacted ’*° 

After this it is strange to find negotiations still in progress.* 

4“ 7. J. v. 198-200; C. J. ii. 655. Orders were also sent to the customs officers at 
Boston and Lynn to pass through all provisions for Hull without delay, and the 
Committee of Safety was to send ‘100 tun of beer.’ The two ships sent were the 
* Rainbow ’ (Capt. Blyth) _ the ‘ Unicorn ’ (Rear-Admiral Trenchfield). 

« EB, 154, 84, * Ibid, * Ibid.; E. 107, 32; L. J. v. 210, 

8 Ibid. v. 217; cf. Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 12, The refusal of Charles at 
Beverley Gate in April was opposition first ‘ stripped of sophistries and reduced to the 
sword’s point.’ Beverley Gate was. really the beginning of the war. 

5! On 11 July compensation was promised to farmers whose lands had been flooded 
(L. J. v. 201; C. J. ii. 664), and on the same day a long declaration was to be sent to 


the north. It contains the significant phrase, ‘The war being by his majesty thus 
begun, the lords and commons in parliament hold themselves bound in conscience to 
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On 18 July a messenger from the king arrived in London, 
proposing terms; but, as the preliminary demand was that Hull 
and Beverley should be surrendered, they were not treated 
seriously.*? On the same day that the king fixed for the answer to 
be sent parliament issued a proposal to the city to raise 10,000 
men to be trained and to march under the direction of parliament. 
Owing to the state of affairs in the north they asked that this 
proposal should be acted upon within four days.** Meanwhile the 
royalist troops continued before Hull, but without accomplishing 
anything : 200 men had been detached to cut off the water supply, 
and 500 more to make a fort at Barton to intercept ships passing 
in the Humber ; but we hear of no scarcity of water, and on 18 July 
the earl of Warwick reported that he had destroyed all the royalist 
forts. At last on the evening of Wednesday, 27 July, the garrison 
made a sally in force to Anlaby, where the royalist headquarters 
were, leaving only recruits in the town. Half the iroops marched 
by land and the others floated the water on rafts. They fell 
upon Lieutenant-Colonel Duncombe’s troops and put them to flight, 
burnt the royalist magazine, and took many prisoners. Only twoor 
three were slain, so half-hearted was the resistance. Among those 
captured was a Cornish engineer named Lanyon, who had boasted 
that he could build trenches against the flowing of any spring tides 
and was engaged upon a large mortar to throw grenadoes into the 
town. It was evident that the royalist troops were completely 
demoralised.”” The siege was at once raised. 

It is difficult to see what was the king’s object in besieging Hull 
at all, unless he greatly underestimated the resistance which it 
would offer. A compact, well-fortified town, entirely open to the sea, 
defended by a numerous garrison, and further strengthened by 
flooded country round about, was not to be easily reduced by a 
force of miscellaneous composition not numbering more than 
2,000 to 2,500 men. The parliament’s watch on the river was very 
careful: about the middle of July six small ships, fitted with 


raise forces for the preservation and peace of the kingdom and protection of the subjects 
in their persons and estates according to law, and defence and security of parliament.’ 

8 J, J. v. 217; Perfect Diurnall (Williams), 11-18 July. 

58 New Propositions propounded to the City of London 15 July 1642, 

54 Perfect Diwrnall (Cook), 18-25 July. 55 E. 108, 40. 

56 FE. 107, 34; E. 108, 40; E. 109, 35, 

57 Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep., app. 191, Thomas Gower to Sir R. Leveson, 
where an account of this sortie is given. ‘Captains Lowinger and Legarde sallied 
by night, and avoiding the highways, by passing the dykes upon portable bridges, they 
came three miles from Hull, and making a stand with 40 horse and some 200 foot, 
they fell into the town of Anlaby, . . . and letting alone the corps du guarde, took all 
the rest between sleeping and waking, beat up the quarter, surprised the sentinel 
(whom they slew), hurt some others, and carried 12 or 13 prisoners away .. . and 
frighted the regiment so abominably that the next day at noon the highways were 
filled with runaways, and in three companies they could not muster 15 men.’ 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXIX. HH 
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ordnance, were sent for service in shallow water,** and towards the 
close of the siege the royalists dared not show themselves on the 
Humber at all. Moreover their troops were not near the walls,*® 
and the moral of the men was poor. The rank and file of the force 
were the men of the array who had no wish to fight; it is stated 
that they had been brought to Hull under false pretences, having 
been told that they were to march elsewhere,” and also that a 
few men only from each company were selected. Probably the 
king thought it an opportunity for keeping his army together ; * 
but the ignominious repulse before Hull was of ill omen for what 
should follow the raising of the standard at Nottingham only three 
weeks afterwards. 

The centre of general interest was now transferred to the south 
of England, and Hull was for the time free from danger. The 
Hothams were at the height of their power. Sir John was 
empowered to imprison any persons he might think dangerous, 
and was allowed 5/. per day for his expenses as governor ;™ 
and his son, who directed the sallies into the neighbouring 
country made by the garrison, secured his greatest success when, 
taking advantage of the pacification, he occupied Cawood Castle, 
eight miles from York (4 Oct.) Moreover in a dispute between 
the governor and Mr. Pelham, M.P. for Hull, about the conduct 
of some troops, the parliament upheld Hotham, though in view 
of subsequent events he may very well have been in the wrong.™ 
Both the Hothams were less faithful supporters of the parliament 
than it supposed. It was perhaps rather to be wondered at that 
Sir John Hotham should have been made governor of Hull at 
all, since he had originally been a member of the court party 
and had first come into prominence as a dependent of Strafford, 
as deputy for whom when Strafford was president of the north he 
had governed Hull once before. Moreover his defection had taken 
place on a personal matter, antl though his severance from the 
royalists seemed complete® there were not wanting rumours, 
when he was sent to Hull, which called into question his zeal for 
the parliamentary cause. He was not the man to keep his head 


58 Perfect Diurnall (Cook), 18-25 July. 

5° Cf. Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep., app. 191, ‘The nearest about a mile off.’ 
Cf. Sir Philip Warwick, Memoirs, p. 208. ‘The king did not form a regular siege.’ 
Sir Henry Slingsby (Diary, p. 75) says Charles ‘ made some show to block up the town 
of Hull.’ 

* E. 109, 35. Rushworth says that the royalist cavalry made all the fighting ; the 
foot who were men of the array offered little resistance (iv. 611). 

6 FE. 108, 24; E. 109, 31.  C. J. ii. 695, 729. 

* Tbid. ii. 863. For the letters dealing with this dispute see Portland MSS. i. 66-7. 

* See the article on Hotham in the Dict. of Nat. Biogr. He had seceded when 
displaced at Hull by Capt. Legg. 

* Hotham and two others were imprisoned after the Short Parliament (Fairfax 
Correspondence, i. 405). After his quarrel with the royalists Hotham refused to pay 
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in a crisis. Hasty, unwise, selfish, and covetous, he seems soon to 
have made himself unpopular in Hull. His connexion too with 
the popular party was entirely on the political side; for he had 
no sympathy with puritan ideals. Any doubts that may have 
arisen in London were apparently dispelled by his conduct as 
governor during the spring and summer of 1642. He denied the 
king entrance, and he afterwards defended Hull against him: the 
parliament did not as yet know of his dallying with Digby’s 
proposals. But probably the significance of these events was that 
they turned Hotham by force of circumstances towards the royalist 
cause. Another factor was that Sir John Hotham’s desire for 
peace was probably sincere. Three weeks before the battle of 
Edgehill he wrote to the speaker and to the earls of Northumber- 
land and Holland, the leaders of the peace party in the lords, 
urging ‘aem to use all efforts to bring about pacification, ‘for if the 
sword were once drawn it would be with us as it was with the 
Romans in the time of Caesar and Pompey, when ’twas said who- 
ever had the better the Roman liberty was sure to have the worst.’ * 

In the events that followed Sir John Hotham’s hand was pro- 
bably forced by his son, Captain Hotham, who was really the moving 
spirit in the negotiations with the royalists which now began. The 
appointment of Lord Fairfax as general in Yorkshire, in the 
autumn of 1642, first excited the jealousy of Captain Hotham, who 
had before been practically supreme and wanted the post for him- 
self. Like his father, the younger Hotham was rash and head- 
strong, but he was inferior to his father in all higher qualities. 
Sir John is credited by his opponents with constancy in friend- 
ship and love of liberty,* but his son thought only of his own 
interest. He did not conceal his chagrin at being superseded, and 
though through the influence of Essex he was appointed lieutenant- 
general,” Fairfax feared he was not to be trusted.” As a 
matter of fact Captain Hotham had begun correspondence with 
the earl of Newcastle in December 1642. This was carried on 
through Sir Marmaduke Langdale, who was a personal friend of 
Hotham’s. Hotham’s letters are mostly in a submissive strain, with 
many expressions of his desire for peace.” In February 1643, 
when the queen landed at Bridlington, Hotham had an interview 
ship money, which he had enforced as sheriff in 1634 by a letter written by him to the 
corporation of Hull, March 1634 (Hull Records). 

8 According to the Clarendon State Papers, ii. 182, Hotham declared before he 
left London that ifthe king came to Hulljhe would admit him; and that he tried to get 
an opinion from parliament as to what he should doin such a case, but without success. 

§? Rushworth, v. 275. ® Clarendon State Papers, ii. 184. 

® Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 38, 40. 

* Sir T. Fairfax to Lord Fairfax, 27 Jan. 1643 : ‘No order will be obeyed by 


him but what he please, unless some order be to restrain him’ (Fairfax Correspon- 
dence, iii. 36). 
Portland MSS. i. 80-106. 
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with her, and definite proposals for the surrender of Hull were 
made to him. His terms are said to have been a viscounty for his 
father and a barony for himself, 20,000/. in money, and the 
governorship of Hull to Sir John Hotham for life.” If these 
demands were entertained, the queen either overestimated the 
Hothams’ services or more probably thought the possession of Hull 
was worth a good price. Still nothing definite was done. Captain 
Hotham would not make up his mind, though he still made 
elaborate professions of loyalty.”* ‘ Nothing that can accommodate 
the queen shall receive hindrance from me,’ he writes, and in the 
meanwhile the suspicions of parliament had been aroused. 
Rumours of dissension between the Hothams and the Fairfaxes 
began to get abroad early in 1643.% When the dissensions 
became open it was obviously Hotham who put himself in the 
wrong.’> Early in the summer intercepted letters warned the 
parliament of the increasing danger, and Sir Matthew Boynton, 
brother-in-law of Sir John Hotham, was directed to keep a strict 
watch.” Sir John confirmed the suspicions by the detention 
of Sir William Allenson in Hull and the release of Captain Brown 
Bushell, the betrayer of Scarborough Castle; and the younger 
Hotham’s conduct had now passed all bounds. He had been 
transferred to Lincolnshire, that he might be the better watched ; 
but this failed to control him. His men lived at free quarters on the 
country and plundered all alike, and messengers constantly passed 
between him and Newark ,where the queen was lodging.” The climax 
came when, having a dispute with Lord Grey about some provender, 
he challenged him to fight the matter out between their troops: and 
he turned two pieces of ordnance on Colonel Cromwell himself. His 
servant betrayed him and he was lodged in Nottingham Castle, 
whence he wrote to parliament offering to stand his trial; but, 
escaping, he went instead to Hull.”* The queen seems still to have 
hoped for something from the Hothams’ promises,” and now for 

7 Clarendon State Papers, ii. 183. 

78 See his letter to Newcastle dated 22 March 164% (Portland MSS. i. 99). 
Capt. Hotham had strongly urged the lords to disavow Capt. Batten’s firing on the 
queen at Bridlington in February (100 d 47). 

™ The Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer, 10-17 Jan. 1642. The royalist Mercurius 
Aulicus reported on 7 Feb. that Hotham was to be replaced by ‘ some one more tract- 
able.’ 

75 ‘Hotham was as high and morose as the other was meek and courteous:’ 
Whitelock, p. 70. 7 Tbid.; Vicars, i. 366. 

7 ‘Hotham and Gell’s men not only lay upon free quarter (as all the rest), but 
made such a havoc and plunder of friend and foe that it was a sad thing for anyone 
that had a generous heart to behold it.’ Hotham ‘had a great deal of wicked wit, and 
would make sport with the miseries of the poor country; and having treason in his 
heart, licensed his soldiers (which were the scum of mankind) to all the villanies in 
the country which might make their party odious’ (Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, 
pp. 151-2). 


78 Parliament’s Scout’s Discovery, 6-13 July ; Perfect Diurnal (Coles), 10-17 July. 
7° The queen to the king, 27 Jan. 1643, printed in Rushworth, v. 274. 
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the first time they certainly made an attempt actually to betray the 
town. The time was suitable if their plans had been well laid, for 
the date chosen was 28 June, when Fairfax was retreating before 
Newcastle, and two days before his defeat at Adwalton Moor ; but 
their plans were not well laid. By the time that Newcastle had 
won his victory the Hothams were both secured and Hull was in 
the hands of the townsmen. 

The actual discovery of the plot is said to have come from an 
attempt of Sir John Hotham to win over the master of the 
‘Hercules,’ one of the parliamentary ships in the Humber.*’ If the 
story be true it would seem to illustrate Hotham’s rashness, for 
Captain Moyer, captain of the ‘ Hercules,’ had showed great energy 
in the parliament’s service. He was at once informed of what had 
taken place, and sent the intelligence to the sheriff in Hull. The 
unanimity of feeling in the town was now demonstrated. It was 
late on Wednesday night, 29 June, when the news came from 
Captain Moyer ; and though the mayor, having hastily summoned 
a few aldermen, refused to move, the townsmen were quietly 
roused and prepared for action. At dawn they assembled in the 
narrow lanes off the High Street, and in a few hours, without striking 
a blow, the forts were in their hands. Captain Hotham and the 
officers of his party were all seized. They seem to have been 
completely surprised, and we hear of only one who offered any resist- 
ance.*! No one ventured to lay hands on the governor, and the 
town had been secured for two hours before he was informed of it. 
At 7 o’clock Sir John Hotham heard of what had happened, and, 
followed by his six lifeguards, fled by way of Beverley Gate. 
Meeting a man riding in on horseback he mounted and galloped 
along the Beverley road. His lifeguards, being on foot, were 
easily taken. Hotham himself wasted so much time on the way 
to Beverley in two unsuccessful attempts to cross the Huil by 
ferries that the news of his flight reached Beverley before him, and 
on arriving there he was seized, together wilh Sir Edward Rhodes, 
governor of the town, who was a party to the plot.** They were 
carried back to Hull the same day, and at their own request placed 
on board the ‘ Hercules,’ for safety from the anger of the towns- 
men. A few days later Captain Hotham, who had been strongly 
guarded at a house in the town, was transferred to the ‘ Hercules,’ 

8° Certain Informations, 3-10 July. 

| A True Relation of the Discovery of a Plot, &c., 4 July 1643. All the details 
are given in Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, p. 10. 

82 « These had a little while before begun to attend him in the same red coats which 
the earl of Strafford made for his life guard :’ A True Relation, &c. 

83 Sir John Hotham is said to have offered bribes at the ferries, but the water was 
too low. The Hull is not a wide river, but fairly swift, and the banks are steep. On 
arriving at Beverley Hotham tried to put himself at the head of some soldiers in the 


market-place. When arrested he attempted flight, but was knocked off his horse by 
a trooper. 
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which conveyed the conspirators to London. By the end of their 
long trial the Hothams may have been able to see that their own 
personal interest, which chiefly weighed with them, would have 
been better served by their adherence to the parliamentary cause. 
In royalist opinion their fate provided an illustration of the way 
in which parliament rewarded its faithful servants.** 

In Hull the mayor, Thomas Raikes, was appointed provisional 
governor and a committee of fourteen persons entrusted with the 
direction of affairs. Troops were sent to strengthen Beverley, as 
the royalists, in expectation of the surrender of Hull to them, were 
advancing from the north. On 8 July an order for indemnifying 
those who had taken part in the seizure of the Hothams was read 
in the house of commons. Twelve names were mentioned in it, 
but the townsmen complained of its insufficiency.* A further pro- 
test from the town was more effective. The parliament proposed 
to appoint Sir Matthew Boynton to govern Hull and to control the 
East Riding, while the townsmen wished for Lord Fairfax.*’ 
The news of the arrest of the Hothams had reached the Fair- 
faxes opportunely at Bradford on the day after their defeat at 
Adwalton Moor ; ** for they were uncertain whither to go, Sir John 
Hotham having declared that he would shut the gates against them. 
They immediately retreated east, closely pursued by Newcastle, and 
entered Hull on 4 July.*° A week later the commons suggested 
that Lord Fairfax should be made governor of Hull, and he was 
formally appointed on 22 July.%° Newcastle, instead of attacking 
Hull at once, turned aside into Lincolnshire, where he remained 
more than a month. Thus fortune again apparently favoured the 
parliamentary cause: the arrest of the Hothams gave Fairfax a 
place of retreat when he most needed it, and Newcastle neglected to 
press a sudden advantage, in which lay his only real chance of 
success. 

It was towards the end of August that Newcastle again 
approached Hull, his forces numbering 15,000 to 16,000 men.” 
The second siege was undertaken, it was said, by the advice of his 
lieutenant-general, King, who thought that Hull might be captured 
by a sufficiently large force.** Newcastle of course was in an over- 


84 Mercurius Aulicus, 3 July, ‘whom the world sees are bountiful good masters 
to knock down him with the butt end of a musket, him who had furnished them with 
the king’s whole magazine. So richly doth the devil reward his faithful servants.’ 

% Hull Letters, ed. T. T. Wildreidge, p. 151. 

86 C. J. iii. 159; cf. L. J. v. 119; Hull Letters, pp. 39-41. 

* ZL. J. vi. 120; C. J. iii. 120: Hull Letters, p. 38. 88 Rushworth, v. 279. 

*° Ibid.; Sir T. Fairfax, Short Memorials, &c., pp. 74-80. Sir T. Fairfax controlled 
the rearguard and was forced to make a détour in Lincolnshire, only reaching Hull, 
wounded, on the evening of 4 July. Lord Fairfax had arrived in the morning. 

© C.J. iii. 178; L. J. vi. 145; Fairfax Correspondence, iii. 51. 

*! Sir T. Fairfax, Short Memorials, p. 98, says 4,000 horse and 12,000 foot. Other 
estimates give 15,000 altogether. 

% Diary of Sir Henry Slingsby, p. 99 ; Warwick’s Memoirs, p. 210. 
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whelming majority, but without the command of the sea, which he 
made no attempt to gain, any attack on Hull was made difficult 
enough to neutralise his superiority of mere numbers. During the 
last week of August his troops approached Beverley, which was then 
defended by Sir Thomas Fairfax with some twenty troops of horse 
and 1,800 foot. Fairfax asked for leave to retire at once, but the 
committee interfered, and when the order for retreat was given, 
the royalists were so near that he had to fight rearguard actions on 
the way and reached Hull with difficulty.** The inhabitants of 
Beverley and of the country between Beverley and Hull, however, 
were greatly disappointed at his retreat, for they had thought 
that Beverley was defensible. It was bad enough to have Sir 
Thomas Fairfax and his troops at free quarters for six or eight 
weeks, ‘without paying anything,’ but to be left to the royalists 
was infinitely worse.°* 

This was on 28 Aug., and in four or five days the royalists 
were within a mile of Hull. Their main body was quartered round 
Cottingham and Newland, and siege works began to be erected 
nearer to the walls. At first after some skirmishing on the north 
side, during which the townsmen once outflanked them along the 
bank of the Hull and compelled a retreat, a fort was established not 
far from the walls on this side, but when the banks had been cut 
and the country flooded, the royalists moved to the west of the 
town, where there were several eminences standing above the water. 
Works were also constructed along the bank of the Humber. The 
banks were not cut till 14 Sept., probably because Fairfax did 
not consider the enemy near enough to be dangerous before that 
date. Unfortunately no very accurate identification of the works 
and of the position of the fighting is possible. During the later 
part of the siege several of the royalists’ works were made near the 
gallows, which gave the defenders an obvious occasion for pleasantry 
at their expense ; but we are not told where the gallows really were.” 
The centre of later operations was the west jetty, which ran out into 
the Humber a short distance from the western wall of the town. 
After the royalists’ works had been moved to the west their 
principal fort was opposite to this point. The Humber bank was 
evidently the highest ground and less likely to be overflowed by 

%§ See his comments in Short Memorials, p. 101. 

* «They left us to the mercy of the enemy (whose mercies are cruel). . . . All our 
horses, sheep, and beasts are driven away, the most of our houses plundered, our corn 
lost in the fields, our hay drowned, spoiled, and wasted’ (letter of R. Burton to Sir 
John Barrington in Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rep., app. 567-8). Besides this letter, 
which gives a long account of the siege (for Burton took refuge in Hull), there is a 
minute description in Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause. There are thus, 
besides accounts in Rushworth and other writers, two contemporary authorities. 

® In an old map of Hull in the British Museum some gallows are marked close by 


Beverley Gate; but these seem certainly not to be those referred to, as the later 
operations must have been more to the south. 
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tides.°* But we are told that the royalists were never near enough 
to shoot grenadoes into the town: they attempted to set fire to 
the houses by loading their big guns with red-hot shet, but without 
effect. Fairfax ordered combustibles to be placed in cellars, and 
made each townsnaan watch his own house. 

In addition to their discomfort through the flooded country 
they had further to bear very wet weather. Sir Philip Warwick’s 
account of his visit to Newcastle during the siege has been often 
quoted. He tells us that he went down to the works ‘and found (the 
season having been very wet) his men standing ankle-deep in dirt 
and at a great distance from the town, so as I conceived that those 
without were likelier to rot than those within to starve, and by 
assault there was not the least probability to carry it.’** Plainly 
in Hull itself there was no fear of defeat. Towards the end of 
September Sir Thomas Fairfax transferred the horse to Lincoln- 
shire, about 20 troops in all : they were of no use in Hull, and many 
of the animals were dying for want of fodder and fresh water. This 
was done as the result of a visit made by Colonel Cromwell and 
Lord Willoughby on 26 Sept. Communication from without was 
also in no danger. On 10 Oct., the day before the sally which 
decided the raising of the siege, the watch on the town walls was 
ordered to be set every third night instead of every second." Few 
things happened in the town to break the monotony. On 16 Sept., 
however, owing to the carelessness of a gunner, the north blockhouse 
was partly blown up and a serious accident only just averted. 
On 30 Sept. the election of mayor was proceeded with as usual. 
The vote was unanimous in favour of the re-election of Thomas 
Raikes: he at first refused, and only yielded to the persuasions of 
Lord Fairfax, who entered the room during the proceedings.’ 

It was of course only to be expected that there was little actual 
fighting. In September a sortie was made from the town, which 
was repulsed.’ On the 28th the royalist magazine at Cottingham 
was blown up, but this may have been done by accident. Sorties 
were made from time to time against new works constructed by the 
royalists, as on 4 Oct., when 400 men were sent against a fort 


%° Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, pp. 16,17. On 3 Oct. the spring tides 
overflowed nearly all the royalist works. 

% Vicars, ii. 30. 

% Memoirs, p. 210; cf. Diary of Sir H. Slingsby, p. 101. 

* Cf. a letter in Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rep., app. 564. Wm. Harlakenden to 
Sir T. B., 30 Sept. ‘The captain that comes from Col. Cromwell was very lately 
in Hull and stayed three days. Lord Fairfax and his lady are very well, and Lady 
Fairfax gave him this motto in a favour, “ Rather dye than truth deny.’”’ They in 
Hull that are honest fear the earl of Newcastle’s forces no more than a fly.’ 

0 Bench Book, Hull, p. 296. Cf. a letter in Hist. MSS. Comm., 7th Rep., app., 
p. 564. 101 Bench Book, p. 295. 


102 The royalists made the most of this success. See the Life of Newcastle, by the 
duchess of Newcastle, p. 47. 
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built north of the town. Concerning this we are told that the day 
had been set apart for fasting and prayer, and a late service had to 
be postponed in consequence of the demand for volunteers.'* At 
length, after a reinforcement of 500 men, under Sir John Meldrum, 
had been received on 5 Oct., a sally in force was resolvedon. After 
a royalist attack had been repulsed on 9 Oct. this was made two 
days later, and after about five hours’ fighting, with varying fortune, 
all the royalist positions were taken and many guns captured.'* On 
the day following the siege was raised. During the fighting of 
11 Oct. the noise of the engagement at Winceby could be heard 
across the river, and this gave Newcastle a plausible reason for 
raising the siege.’ 

Of the state of Hull during its progress not very much can be 
learnt. It was boasted that there was no lack of provisions or 
water, and that contributions were given readily ;'%° but the want 
of ready money no doubt continued to hamper Fairfax during the 
siege, as it had done before. As to the numbers killed, each 
side gives exaggerated estimates of the losses of the other; in the 
nature of things these losses cannot have been great. One fact 
reported is that a few days before the end of the siege the church- 
wardens stated that the burial ground at the church was full and 
applied for another. This would indicate, since there was no 
epidemic at the time, that the casualties were greater than was 
elsewhere acknowledged.” 

Oct. 12 was appointed a day of public thanksgiving, and was 
so observed until the Restoration. In spite of reports to the con- 
trary there was probably little royalist feeling in the town during 
the siege: the address presented to Charles II, though fulsome, 
was probably a measure of prudence ; later on a life-size equestrian 
statue of King William the Deliverer was raised, and still 
stands in the marketplace. The resistance of Hull at a time 
when the parliamentary cause was not flourishing had important 
results. ‘The failure of Newcastle to take Hull had far greater 
influence on the progress of the war than the failure of Charles 
to take Gloucester. Yet, important as it was from a strategical 
point of view, it was still more important as revealing a soldier- 
like capacity in the parliamentary ranks and a heartiness of co- 
operation between the parliamentary leaders.’ ! 


Ernest Broxap. 


03 Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, p. 17. 

¢ Rushworth’s account, and that of De la Pryme, first historian of Hull (manu- 
script in the British Museum), are practically taken from Hull’s Managing, &c. 
Cf. Vicars, ii. 31-2, for a letter written by Sir J. Meldrum to the speaker. 

5 Life of Newcastle, p. 48; Mercurius Aulicus, 17 Oct. 

6 Hull’s Managing the Kingdom’s Cause, p. 23. 7 De la Pryme. 

8 Gardiner, Great Civil War, i. 284. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Alleged Settlement of the Paristt in Lincolnshire. 


Sir James Ramsay describes the establishment of the Romans at 
Lincoln (Lindum) as ‘ marking a third stage’ of their conquest of 
Britain, and he remarks that ‘ this acquisition may be regarded as 
won from the Parisii, a tribe noticed by Ptolemy and usually placed 
north of the Humber. But their proper seat seems fixed by the 
fact that as late as the thirteenth century “ Paris” was still the 
name of a district round Horncastle to which we owe our great 
chronicler Matthew Paris.’"1 The authority vouched for this 
Lincolnshire Paris is Sir Frederic Madden.? This passage of Sir 
James Ramsay’s book has led Professor Rhys to add, in the 
recently published third edition of his Celtic Britain, to the de- 
scription of the Parisii as occupying Holderness and the Yorkshire 
Wolds, and ‘ possibly the whole coast from the Humber to the 
Tees,’ of the earlier editions, the statement that ‘it is also very 
possible that they took possession of a large tract of country to 
the south of the Humber.’* Accordingly in the map given in the 
third edition the name of the Parisii displaces that of the Coritani 
in Lincolnshire. 

The objections to this new location of the Parisii are very 
serious. In the first place we have the clear evidence of Ptolemy, 
writing some half-century after the period assigned by Sir James 
Ramsay for the occupation of Lincoln by the Romans, that the 
Parisii were settled along the east coast of Yorkshire. Secondly, 
he describes the Coritani as being settled round their chief towns 
of Lindon and Ratae. There is no question as to the identity of 
these towns with Lincoln and Leicester. Horncastle lies to the 
south-east of the former, and it is therefore obvious that any 
settlement of the Parisii round Horncastle must have been cut off 
from their fellows in Yorkshire by the Coritani at Lincoln. To 
account for the possession of that city and the greater part of 


1 Foundations of England, i. 61. This Lincolnshire origin of the St. Albans 
chronicler is an inference of Sir James Ramsay, depending entirely upon this alleged 
district called ‘ Paris.’ 

? Preface to Matthew Paris’s Historia Minor, iii. p. viii. 

* Pm. 
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Lincolnshire by the latter tribe in Ptolemy’s time we should be 
driven to hold that they had reconquered Lincolnshire from the 
Parisii. The survival of British tribal names through the Roman 
occupation and the English conquest is so exceedingly rare in the 
east of England that the existence of a district deriving its name 
from the Parisii requires the most unimpeachable proof. The very 
form of the district name alleged by Sir James Ramsay raises 
grave doubts as to its derivation from Parisii. Such a name as 
the latter could not have been submitted for centuries to the action 
of Old English sound changes without suffering mutation of the 
vowel of the root syllable from a to e, so that the Old English form 
would have been * Perise, and probably * Perse with syncope. 
This latter is actually the form assumed by the name of the French 
city in the chronicle under the year 660, where Beda’s Parisiorwm 
episcopus is represented by Persa biscop(dom).* A similar mutation 
of a toe before the following i would occur in Welsh, and we may 
perhaps recognise the Parisii in the Cair Peris® of the list of cities 
appended to Nennius. But this Welsh change is possibly, though 
not certainly, later than the date of the English conquest of Lin- 
colnshire. 

There is moreover no evidence that a district in Lincolnshire 
bore the name Paris in the thirteenth century, or indeed at any 
other time. Turning to Madden’s work, we find therein no state- 
ment of the existence of such a district, and not even a suggestion 
that there may have been one so called. Madden simply collected 
from such of the public records as were accessible in print in his 
time and from charters in the British Museum the occurrences of 
the surname Paris, de Parisius,® &c., as corroborating his view that 
the chronicler’s ‘surname came to him from his family as a sur- 
name.’ In so doing he adduced ‘numerous instances of persons 
of this name living in England (particularly in Lincolnshire) during 


* Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. c. 7, iv. c. 1. In the O.E. translation of this work the 
name is‘ Ceaster . . . Parisiace hatte’ and ‘ bysceop Parisiorum ’—that is, the translator 
takes over in untranslated forms the names as given by Beda. The ignorance here 
displayed seems to be another argument against the existing O.E. version being the 
work of Alfred. 

’ This, if derived from the name of the Parisii, is probably Petuaria, the chief city 
of the Parisii, which is constantly identified with Patrington, a purely English name 
that cannot be connected with it, although both names possess a P, ¢, and r in common, 

® The indeclinable form Parisius is a proof that the surnames embodying it are 
derived from the French city. It is a fossilised form possessing two features that are 
common in Gaul, but are unknown in Britain, namely, the use of the name of the tribe 
in a Latinised accusative plural in place of the real name of their chief city (Wilhelm 
Schultze, ‘ Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen,’ 1904, p. 3, Abhandlungen der k. 
Geseilschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Neue Folge, Band v. 2), and the 
Vulgar-Latin change of d to wu. This form occurs as early as the time of Gregory of 
Tours (Max Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours, Paris, 1890, pp. 126, 570). Sir 
James Ramsay’s statement that ‘in medieval writers both the city [of] Paris and the 
district [in Lincolnshire] are given in Latin as “ Parisius”’’ is an error based upon the 
derivation of the surnames cited by him from the hypothetical Lincolnshire district. 
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the thirteenth century.’ Among the latter is a Willelmus de Paris, 
miles, dominus de Martone iuxta Horncastre (Horncastle). This 
is the sole proof of a ‘ district called “ Paris’? near Horncastle.’ 
Madden cites in all some dozen cases of men of this surname in 
Lincolnshire from 1190 to 1280. The number is not too great to 
preclude the suggestion that all of them were descended from some 
immigrant from the city on the Seine. In the early years of 
Henry II we find a William de Paris accounting for the ferm of 
the city of Lincoln ;7 in 1227 John de Paris was mayor of Lincoln,* 
and the name was still current in the fourteenth century. The 
surname Paris, de Paris, de Parisius is not unfrequently met with 
in England in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. If the 
presence of a family or families bearing this surname in Lincoln- 
shire in these centuries is to be accepted as proof of former occu- 
pation of the county by the Parisii it is certain that we might 
with equal justice plant the Parisii in other counties, such as 
Cambridgeshire, Gloucestershire, the Home Counties, &c. The 
surname comes to the surface in medieval London,” and there can 
be little doubt that the bearers derived it from trade immigrants 
from the city on the Seine. We may safely explain the Lincoln- 
shire instances in the same way," and decline to see any proof in 
them of the settlement of the Parisii in Lincolnshire during the 
Roman occupation. W. H. Stevenson. 


The Date of the ‘ Albertine’ Statutes of Verona. 


Verona possesses five collections of statutes. The earliest belongs 
to the time of the commune and was drawn up by the notary 
Wilielmus Calvus in 1225. A second collection, better arranged 
and considerably longer, was compiled under the early Scaligeri. 
Contrary to the usual custom this collection is undated; tradition 
long assigned it to Alberto I (capitaneus generalis of Verona 1277- 
1801) ; hence the name Albertine, but recent researches have 
shown that it cannot be later than 1270,’ or at any rate 1276.’ 


7 Pipe Roll, 10 Hen. II, p. 23; 12 Hen. Il, p. 5; 13 Hen. II, p. 50. 

8 Calendar of Patent Rolls, p. 171. 

® A John de Parys, of Lincoln, occurs in 10 Edward III (‘ Catalogue of Ancient 
Deeds ’ in the Public Record Office, C 3189). 

© Richard de Paris was sheriff of London in 1271, Simon de Paris in 1302, and 
Roger de Paris in 1304, 

The statement placed in the mouth of a French Jew by Richard of Devizes that 
the young Jew to whom he was speaking ‘in Dunelmo, Norhvico, sive Lincolnia 
perpaucos de tua condicione, nullum penitus audies Romane loquentem’ need not be 
taken too literally (De Rebus Gestis Ricardi Primi, ed. Howlett, Chronicles of the 
Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I, iii. 4387). 

1 _H. Spangenberg, Cangrande I. della Scala, pt. it. App. I. Berlin, 1895. 

2 C. Cipolla, Storia di Verona, pp. 184-6. Verona, 1899. 
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In 1828, by order of Cangrande I (1311-1329), the Veronese 
statutes were revised, and in 1893 Gian Galeazzo Visconti, who had 
driven out the Scaligeri in 1387, issued another revision. Finally 
in 1450 the doge of Venice, Francesco Foscari, issued a new code 
containing the constitution granted to Verona after her voluntary 
submission to Venice in 1405. 

The second of these collections, the Albertine, has not yet been 
printed; the manuscript is in the Biblioteca Comunale at Verona 
and consists of a folio volume of 570 pages, containing an original 
body of statutes and numerous additions. The original statutes 
are written in a clear square hand of the thirteenth century; each 
statute is contained in a separate paragraph divided from the 
preceding and following statutes by a space, and numbered in 
Roman figures with red ink. The additions are in various hand- 
writings, are usually dated, and, with one exception, fall into three 
classes :—(a) alterations of original statutes reading continuously 
with the statutes altered, and written in the same hand ; these vary 
in date from 1271 to 1277, and usually begin with the words additum 
est in... : (b) new statutes placed at the end of the various 
books, dating from 1277 to 1323 ; these are much the most numerous : 
(c) marginal notes, dating from 1278 onwards. 

Since the collection as a whole has no date it is from those of 
the additions that the period of compilation must be decided. As 
the earliest additions date from 1271 the drawing up of the 
original code must have been finished before that year. It is 
moreover so extremely probable that the new compilation was not 
drawn up till after Ezzelino da Romano’s death in 1259 that we 
can hardly be wrong in assigning it with Hans Spangenberg to 
some time between 1260 and 1270. The work of codification 
probably extended over several years, and this is borne out by 
internal evidence. In the podesta’s oath (i. 1) occur the words et 
quod iustum fuerit, servabo secundum bonum statum illorum, qui nune 
tenent et requnt Veronam. This must have been written soon after 
September 1260, when the count of 8. Bonifazio and his party, who 
had been brought back after Ezzelino’s death, were again driven 
out. In i. 281 Gerrardinus de Piis, who held office in 1264, is 
described as podesta, and mention is made (iii. 86) of a statute 
passed under Iohannes Belignus, of Venice, who was podesta of 
Verona in 1266. 

But the existing manuscript is later than 1270. This is shown 
by statute 66 of book i., the anomalous addition referred to above. 
Though not placed at the end of a book, as are all other new 
statutes added after the original codification, it is a complete 
statute in a separate paragraph. It is an enactment for a special 
occasion, possesses a title, ‘De Arbitrio Potestatis,’ and begins with 
the date 22 Jan. 1272. It must, therefore, have been an addition 
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to the original code, since that was drawn up not later than 1270; 
but, as in writing, numbering, and ink it is identical with the 
preceding and following statutes, it must always have formed part 
of the present manuscript, which, therefore, must date from not 
earlier than 22 Jan. 1272. But if the manuscript was written in 
1272 or later, how can it have received additions in 1271? It is 
impossible to remove this difficulty by supposing that the manuscript 
was written in two parts, that preceding i. 66 being earlier than 
that following it, because the additions of 1271 are scattered 
through all the five books, the majority appearing further on than 
the ‘De Arbitrio Potestatis’ (i. 1, 88,71, 90, 105, 184; ii. 85, 105, 
118; iii.58; iv. 169; v. 29). If, however, we assume a previous 
manuscript, of which, including its additions, the existing one 
is a copy, the apparent contradiction is at once removed. 

The only question, then, that remains to be decided is the date 
of the existing manuscript. This will be settled if we can discover 
when the additions change their character—when, that is, from 
copies of additions to a previous manuscript they become actual 
additions to the existing one. Such a change occurs in 1277. 
Previously to that year all the additions (1271, i. 1, 38, 71, 90, 105, 
184; ii. 85, 105, 118; iii. 58; iv. 169; v. 2%: 1272, i. 66; iii. 8; 
iv. 168: 1273, i. 91, 288: 1276, i. 70, 213), with the exception of 
i. 66, have certain characteristics in common; they are in the 
original hand, they read straight on with the statute altered, and 
are contained in the original paragraph. In 1277, however, a 
marked change occurs. The additions of this year embody the im- 
portant constitutional changes which followed the assassination of 
Mastino I on 26 Oct. and the subsequent election of Alberto I 
as capitaneus generalis. The most important of these alterations 
are placed as new statutes at the end of book i. (291-8), and thus 
class (6) appears for the first time. But not a few additions of 1277 
belong to class (a)—that is, like those of 1271-1276 they read 
straight on with the statutes altered, and are in the original hand. 
Nevertheless the change in these, though less marked, is equally 
unmistakable. In the additions of 1271-1276 the writing is in 
every respect identical with that of the preceding statute; in those 
of 1277 it is often smaller and the ink used is nearly always paler. 
But, most important of all, those of 1277, instead of being con- 
tained, like the previous additions, in the original paragraph, are 
inserted in the space between two statutes, sometimes completely 
filling it up. They are, in fact, actual additions to the existing 
manuscript, while those of 1271-1276 are copies of additions made 
to a previous one. The present manuscript, then, must have been 
begun after the last addition of 1276 had been made, and, as 
internal evidence shows that the additions of 1277 are later than 
the assassination of Mastino I on 26 Oct., we may reasonably con- 
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clude that it was finished before that date, at any rate as far as 
iv. 187, the last statute containing an addition of 1277. 

Some time, therefore, between 1260 and 1270 a new codifica- 
tion of the Veronese statutes was drawn up, to which various 
additions were made in 1271, 1272, 1278, and 1276. After the 
last of these had been added, but previously to 26 Oct. 1277, a 
new copy of the codification was written, in which the additions to 
the earlier manuscript were incorporated with the statutes they 
altered, though still retaining their separate wording and dates, 
and one new enactment, the ‘ De Arbitrio Potestatis,’ was inserted 
amongst the original statutes. This manuscript in its turn re- 
ceived many additions, the earliest dating from 1277, the latest 
from 1328, remained in use till it was superseded by the new com- 
pilation drawn up at the end of Cangrande I’s reign, and, after 
various vicissitudes, was finally deposited in the Biblioteca Co- 
munale at Verona. A. M. ALLEN. 


Serfdom on an Essex Manor, 1308-1378. 


CnatHam Hatt is one of the seven manors comprised in the 
extensive parish of Great Waltham, in Essex. Throughout the 
reigns of the three Edwards it was owned by a branch of the 
Mandeville family, whose chief seat was at Black Notley, seven 
miles off. Its rolls are somewhat careful in their indications of the 
status (nativus domini, custwmarius, libere tenens) of the persons 
mentioned, and, although meagre in many respects, are fairly dis- 
tinct in their notices of manorial custom in respect of serf 
marriages and some kindred subjects. 

1. Frequent mention is made of mulcts imposed on serfs for 
giving daughters in marriage without licence from the lord. In 
November 1820 Robert Cok, nativus domini, was muleted 6d. for 
this offence. In April 1323 John Clobbe was presented for this 
offence, but the lord forgave him without mulct. Payment of com- 
position money to obtain the lord’s pardon also occurs frequently. 
In February 1330-1 Dionysia Sandre, who had without licence 
given her daughter Alice in marriage to John Stephne of Broom- 
field, was mulcted 6d., and the said Alice, by paying 12d., fecit finem 
cum domino pro maritagio suo. We learn from the rolls of the 
adjoining manor of Walthambury that this impost was levied at 
the marriage even of a serf widow. There, 2 March 1435-6, 
John Lovekyn was summoned to court because without licence 
he had taken to wife Matilda, widow of John Pondilfytte, nuper 
jilia Iohannis Kyng nativi domine de sanguine; and on his 
appearance, 3 April, he was mulcted 12d. This Matilda had in- 
herited her father’s lands, and it is probable that it was chiefly the 
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property question which perpetuated the marriage-licence customs. 
Where a serf’s holding passed, by inheritance to a daughter, or 
for life term to a widow, the lord often gives the holding or the 
life interest to one of his serfs, with the woman in marriage. It 
is, of course, possible that this was no act of authority, but only 
the formal ratification of an agreement between the contracting 
parties. In August 1320 Margery Startleheg, of full age, was 
admitted to tenure of her deceased father’s (Richard’s) holding. In 
November following John Edward received, by grant from the 
lord, terras et tenementum quondam Ricardi Startlehech, nativi 
domini, habendum et tenendum per vilinagium to himself and his wife 
(Margery, Richard’s daughter) et heredibus suis de se legitime pro- 
creatis: et super hoc fecit fidelitatem quod erit obediens domino 
corpore bonis et catallis. In December 1310, on the death of John 
Samar, nativus domini, his widow Sabina, by the custom of the 
manor, was admitted to life rent of her late husband’s holding et 
omnia bona et catalla ibidem inventa. Six months later, June 1311, 
Andrew Hegnon cognovit in plena curia se esse nativum et servum 
domini, tota cum sequela sua, and was granted John Samar’s widow 
in marriage, and to hold the lands and goods for her life term. A 
similar claim occurs on some freeholds. In January 1838-9 
Walter Lurk, having married sine licentia domine, Isabella le longe, 
libera vidua domine, was summoned to answer in court. On 380 
March he attended, did fealty, and paid 12d. fine. 

2. Unlicensed marriage involved loss of inheritance. In 
August 1320 the court investigated the title to the messuage and 
14 acres of Richard Startleheg, deceased. His widow, Cristina, was 
granted for life term, by the custom of the manor, one of the 
houses and 3 acres of the land. It was decided that Joan 
Startleheg, daughter of the deceased, having without leave married 
a liber homo, had thereby forfeited her inheritance. Her sister 
Margery, as mentioned above, was then admitted to immediate 
tenure of the two-thirds, with right to the reversion of the 
dower third. Where composition money for unlicensed marriage 
had been paid the right of inheritance was recovered. In April 
1810 John le hebbere paid 6d. fine quod asportavit jfiliam Ricardi 
Randulf, nativam domini, and the mother, Margaret Randulf, 
Richard’s widow, was mulcted 4d. for giving her daughter in 
marriage without licence. In 1820, we find John le hebbere and 
his wife Margery in peaceable possession of the tenementum de 
bondagio domini which had been her father’s, Richard Randulf’s. 

8. Two distinct customs as regards dower, or widow’s jointure, 
occur. In some cases on a serf’s death his entire holding passed to 
his widow for her life term. In January 1831-2, on the death of 
Nicholas Samar, nativus domini, his widow, Joan, according to the 
custom of the manor, was admitted to life tenure of his entire hold- 
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ing. In other cases, as in that of Cristina Startleheg, already 
mentioned, the dower was one-third of the holding. It may be 
conjectured that this difference was due to manorial marriage law. 
Where the husband and wife were both serfs of the lord, and had 
married by his licence, the whole tenementum probably passed to 
the widow for life term. Where the husband alone was a serf of 
the lord, and had by licence married an outsider, only the third 
part was given for life term as dower. This conjecture is borne out 
by a decision of the manorial court in November 1312. Alice, widow 
of Peter Saward, then paid 12d. to have investigation of her claim 
to one-third of Peter’s holding, nomine dotis. The verdict was: 
tertiam partem non deberet habere, immo totum tenementum ; sed, quod 
maritata fuit sine licencia domini, amisit totum tenementum suum; et 
quod dotata fuit sine licencia domini, ideo preceptum est capere dictam 
tertiam partem in manus domini. That is, apparently: (a) her act 
in marrying without licence excluded her from what would other- 
wise have been her right to full dower; (b) her husband’s act in 
taking a wife without licence excluded his widow from her claim to 
one-third dower. In the same court the bailiff, Walter Fiss, was 
mulcted 16d. for allowing the unlicensed marriage (quod uxor Petri 
Saward dotata fuit sine perturbatione praedicti Walteri). On the 
extinction of serfdom the question of dower was separated from 
persons and attached to holdings, some copyholds by tradition 
being regarded as ‘dowable’ in full, others as ‘dowable of the 
third part.’ In Walthambury manor the survey of 1563 recognises 
both customs as having formerly existed, but speaks of full dower 
as then obsolete. 

We have seen, in the case of Sabina Samar marrying Andrew 
Hegnon, that marriage with the lord’s licence did not involve 
forfeiture of the life rent. Another instance is as follows: In 
April 1840, on the death of John atte Broke, nativus domine, the 
bailiff was ordered to seize his messuage and nine acres. Shortly 
afterwards the widow, Alice atte Broke, no doubt by licence of the 
lady of the manor, appears to have married Robert Trippe, nativus 
domine. In August 1341 the court assigned for life term to Alice 
Tryppys, widow of John atte Broke, one of the houses and three 
acres of the said John’s holding, nomine dotis, and gave her guar- 
dianship of the rest till the majority of John, son and heir of the said 
John. In September 1844, probably on Alice’s death, this Robert 
Trippe was granted a lease of the holding till the said son and heir 
attained his majority. Unlicensed marriage, on the other hand, in- 
volved forfeiture of the life-rent interest. In September 1855 the 
court decided that Margaret, widow of Andrew Samar, life-rented 
in his holding, ut liberum bancum suum, had forfeited her status by 
takinga husband. The holding was then granted to John Startleheg 
et sequela sua. There are, however, instances of this offence being 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXIX. II 
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condoned. In November 1841, on the death of John ate Wode, 
nativus domine, his widow, Cristina, was allowed his messuage and 
his four acres ad terminum vite sue, ex consuetudine manerii, ita quod 
tenet se sine viro; et fecit fidelitatem servilem. In October 1848 it 
was reported that Cristina ate Wode, nativa domine, had without 
licence taken a husband, and in April following the bailiff was 
ordered to seize her holding. In September 1844 Cristina’s second 
husband, Edward Prat, fecit fidelitatem domine servilem, no doubt 
on admission to tenure of the holding for his wife’s life term. 

4, The lord had the decision as to whether his serf should (a) 
work on the demesne land as a labourer, carpenter, &c.; (b) hold a 
cotland (two or four acres) or a ‘quarter’ or larger fraction of a 
yardland, by services, customs, and rent; or (c) have leave to 
remove from the manor and seek work elsewhere. Thus, in 
April 1818, Johannes ate hundrede, nativus domini, fecit fidelitatem 
domino quod erit obediens domino corpore et bonis et catallis, et quod 
veniet ad servitium domini vel ad terram vilinagii recipiendum. In 
April 1816 John (son of John) Edward, nativus domini, brought to 
court on a charge of withdrawing himself from the view of frank- 
pledge and from the lord whom he had promised to serve in officio 
carpentarii, placed himself at the lord’s will and gave sureties quod 
erit obediens domino et quod veniet ad officitum domini faciendum et ad 
voluntatem. Again, in April 1814 John Cok paid 6d. for leave to 
take service wherever he pleased till Michaelmas next; and in 
April 1818 John Saward, nativus domini, on payment of a capon 
yearly, had licence to go and ‘merchandise’ wherever he chose. 
Labourers working on the demesne land are sometimes found 
under constraint to live within the farm close in a bothy provided 
for them. In April 1357 John Raath (i.e. ‘le rat’), and in April 
1859 Richard le hare, having asserted that they would not abide 
in inclausa domine, had each to find two fellow serfs to become their 
surety that they would do so. The Walthambury rolls have fre- 
quent references to domus famulorum cum cameris annexis, as an 
adjunct of the manor house. Serfs allowed to live away from the 
manor were subjected to a poll tax as a mark of their subjection, 
and to yearly personal presence at the court leet. In April 1822 
Richard le rat (son of Adam le rat, nativus domini), formally ac- 
knowledged himself to be nativus domini, promised to pay one 
capon yearly, nomine chevagii, and undertook to bring this capon 
personally to the leet every Easter Tuesday. Fourteen years later, 
April 1836, this Richard le rat paid 18d. to be quit for ever of his 
chevagium, and again, in April 1841, paid a further sum of 6d. for 
perpetual exemption de quodam capone de chevagio. 

5. Certain handicrafts seem closed to the serf, unless by leave 
of the lord. In October 1833 John (son of Andrew) Aylwyne, 
nativus domini, was mulcted 2s., because ponit se in officte carpentarii 
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sine licencia, Education without leave was forbidden. In September 
1844 Andrew Samar was mulcted 3d. because poswit filium suum ad 
scholas sine licencia domine. If a serf acquired land, the lord gene- 
rally imposed some burden on it to mark the owner’s personal sub- 
jection. In April 1319 Richard atte Broke, nativus domini, gave 
sureties that he would produce the deed by which he had acquired 
a cottage and land at Boreham, ten miles off, and in April 1320 
he agreed to pay a capon each Easter for leave to have quiet 
possession of the property. The Walthambury rolls indicate that 
freehold acquired by a serf might be reduced to a tenancy ad 
voluntatem. In January 1423-4 mention is made that long ago 
Sewhallus Kyng, ‘nativus domini, had acquired a croft in Great 
Dunmow libere per cartam ; that the lord had then seized it and 
regranted it to Kyng and his heirs tenendum ad voluntatem domini 
per incrementum redditus unius denarii per annum. 

6. Among less usual exactions from serf tenants two may be 
mentioned. The lord claimed the milking of their cows when the 
tenants were called on to fulfil their obligations to reap and gather 
the lord’s grain. In October 1317 Andrew Aylwene was put into 
court for ‘refusing a service belonging to a great bede-rep,’ viz. in 
preventing the lord’s servants in lactagio vaccarum suarum ministrare 
sicut alii nativi ministrare permiserunt. In September 1318 John 
Saward was proceeded against for allowing the milk of one cow only, 
the lord claiming the milk of all. The lord claimed cloths to dry 
his flax after the process of retting. In October 1821 Andrew 
Aylwene was put into court quod deberet invenire pannos ad linum 
domini siccandum, sicut omnes custumarti domini. Aylwene claimed 
exemption, and was supported by an inquisitio of the custumarii. 
The lord then produced the extenta, or survey, of the manor, show- 
ing that Richard Starlech—no doubt Aylwene’s predecessor in the 
holding—had provided the cloths. Aylwene was pardoned for 
refusing the service, but the custwmariz collectively were mulcted 
xis. for. their false verdict. 

7. At Chatham, as on many other Essex manors, each person 
on the tithings within the manor paid the common fine of 1d. to 
the lord on the leet day. The sum total gives us a rude census 
of resident labourers, between 13 and 60 years of age. The 
series—62d. in 1835, 60d. in 1339, 56d. in 1845, as compared 
with 30d. in 1355, 31d. in 1358, 25d. in 1876—is eloquent as to 
the ravages of the great pestilences in 1349, 1361, and 1869. 
Unfortunately the rolls for these years and for the years next to 
them are missing. ANDREW CLARK. 
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The Correspondence of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
and Pier Candido Decembrio.' 





Tue incident which gave rise to the correspondence between 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and Pier Candido Decembrio has 
already been mentioned in this Review.? Lionardo Bruni of 
Arezzo’s Latin translation of Aristotle’s Politics, which was the 
first to present the work in a readable Latin form and to make it 
accessible to a considerable public, was originally dedicated by him 
to the duke of Gloucester. Some manuscripts of this translation, 
indeed, survive which contain a dedication to the duke,’ but, owing 
to some offence taken by the translator—the duke, it is said, failed 
to acknowledge the presentation of an instalment of the work ‘— 
it was subsequently on its completion dedicated instead to Pope 
Eugenius IV. This happened in 1487.5 

Decembrio at once saw his opportunity. Bruni had discarded 
a patron, and the place which he had left vacant might be filled by 


himself. He had long been in the service of the duke of Milan, } 
employed by him as secretary and occasionally as envoy—some- 
times also as translator from the Latin—but he must have felt 


that he would be in every way a gainer if he could secure an 
additional patron, and especially a patron in the position of the 
duke of Gloucester, who had since the death of his elder brother, 
the duke of Bedford, in 1485, been next in succession to the 
crown of England, and who was famed for his liberality to scholars, 
English and foreign. Decembrio lost no time in beginning a Latin 
translation of Plato’s Republic, a work cognate to that the dedication 
of which the duke had lost; his plan was to offer to the duke to 
complete his translation and to dedicate it to him. 
We do not know how soon after Bruni’s withdrawal Decembrio 
took the bold step of writing to the duke to make this offer. 
Letter i., in which he makes it, may, however, perhaps have been 
sent in 1488. He dwells in it on the high reputation which the 
duke enjoyed in Italy both on other grounds and as a prince i 
deeply interested in literature, and makes special reference to the 
terms in which the bishop of Bayeux had spoken of him to 
Decembrio.. The bishop of Bayeux had, in fact, been known to the 
duke for a considerable time; he had been asked by the. duke to 
1 See ante, xix. 509-526 (July 1904). 2 Ibid. p. 510. 
* Ibid. p. 510, note 6. 
* Voigt, Wiederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, ii. 256 (3rd ed.) 
5 Tbid. ii. 168. 
® The dates given in this article for the letters included in the correspondence do 
not in most cases claim to be anything more than tentative and provisional. Fresh 


information may confirm or upset them. There seems to be less doubt about the 
dates of letters vi., ix., and xiv. 


ee 
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purchase books for him before he left Bayeux for Basle in 1434,’ 
and we find in the Beckington Correspondence ® a vigorous letter 
from him to the duke, describing the miserable state of Normandy, 
which was probably written in 1435 or 1436. Decembrio’s letter 
accordingly received a prompt and gracious reply (letter ii., dated 
6 Feb. in the Harleian, Munich, and Durham MSS., without any 
mention of the year, which will, however, probably have been 
1439). 

Next in order of time probably comes the letter of the arch- 
bishop of Milan, Francesco Piccolpasso,’’ to the duke which is 
printed at the end of these Notes, for this letter seems to have 
accompanied the copy of Decembrio’s Latin trauslation of the fifth 
book of Plato’s Republic, the receipt of which is acknowledged by 
the duke in letter iii. The archbishop’s letter has been pre- 
served in a manuscript of the Durham chapter library," and also, 
it would seem from Pauli, Geschichte von England, v. 668, note 4, 
in a manuscript of the Royal Library at Munich (MS. Lat. 225). 
The letter may probably have been sent in the summer of 1439, for 
letter iii., which must have been written shortly after its arrival, 
seems to have been written on 12 Oct. or 13 Oct. in that year. 
It was on 25 June 1439 that the council of Basle passed the 
decree by which it deposed Pope Eugenius IV, and the arch- 
bishop’s letter, which shows how much concern and alarm the 
bitter ‘ ecclesiastical wars’ of the time caused him, may have been 
written shortly after the grave news reached him. The arch- 
bishop was not personally acquainted with the duke, but, as he 
mentions in his letter, in the days when he was bishop of Pavia 
his brother Gerardo Landriani, then bishop of Lodi, had visited 
England,” and had on his return spoken of the duke in highly 
favourable terms. Decembrio and his father belonged to Vigevano, 
a town not far from Milan and within the archiepiscopal province,'* 
and this may have made the archbishop all the more willing to 
oblige Decembrio. But he would obviously for many reasons be 


glad to do a good turn to the influential secretary of the duke of 
Milan. 


7 Ante, xix. 509. § Vol. i. pp. evii, 289. ® So Voigt, ii. 257, note 1. 

” He was archbishop of Milan, 1435-1443 (C. Eubel, Hier. Cath. Med. Aev, 
ii. 207. Miinster, 1901). See Leodrisii Cribelli de Vita Sfortiae (Muratori, Scriptt. 
xix. 729 E.). I am indebted to the editor of this Review for these references. 

" As to this manuscript see below, pp. 494 sq. 

'? See as to this visit Voigt, ii. 30. It seems to have been paid in. 1432, for John 
of Segovia states (iii. 36), as the editor kindly informs me, that the bishop of Lodi 
and the other ambassadors to England returned to Basle in September of that year. 

3, As to the residence of Decembrio’s father, Uberto Decembrio, at Vigevano see 
Voigt, i. 501. Manuel Chrysoloras resided and taught at Pavia for some time early 
in the fifteenth century (letter xx.; see also Voigt, i. 227 sq., 516), and hence Uberto 


Decembrio, who lived not far off at Vigevano, naturally became his pupil, and his 
son a Greek scholar after him. 
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In letter iii., dated in the Harleian, Munich, and Durham MSS§. 
variously 12 Oct. and 13 Oct., and belonging, it would seem, 
to 1489,’ the duke, as has been said, acknowledges the receipt of 
the translation of the fifth book. He notes with disappointment 
in this letter that the translation is not dedicated to himself, 
but supposes that this is because it is only a part of the work, 
not the whole. He concludes his letter by urging Decembrio 
to complete his translation. Decembrio’s answer (letter iv.), which 
bears no date, not even that of the month, but must probably 
have been sent in December 1439, expresses the pleasure with 
which he has received the duke’s letter, and explains that he has 
dedicated his translation of each of the three books v., vi., and x. 
to different persons, but that the dedication of the whole work, is 
to the duke. The next letter (letter v.) alsocomes from Decembrio, 
and must have been sent very shortly after letter iv., for the reply 
to it (letter vi.) is dated in the Durham MS. 23 March 14389, i.e. 
(as the year in England then began on 25 March) 23 March 1440. 
Decembrio perhaps feared that letter iv. would fail to soothe the 
duke’s uneasy jealousy, and that his new patron might object to 
share the dedication with others; at any rate he lost no time in 
having his translation of the first five books of Plato’s Republic 
hurriedly transcribed, and in letter v. he announces its despatch 
to the duke. If we feel some surprise that the translation of these 
books could be sent off so soon, we must bear in mind that Decem- 
brio had probably been working at his translation since 1437, and 
that the translation of the entire Republic is said by him in 
letter xiv. to have occupied him for three years.!° The years 
referred to would be 1437-40. Thus by December 1439. or 
January 1440, the probable date of letter v., he may well have 
finished five books, or, in other words, half the Republic. 

In letter vi., which we may date, with the Durham M6&., 
23 March 1489/40—no other manuscript hitherto examined gives 
a date for it—the duke acknowledges the receipt of the translation 
of these five books and expresses the pleasure with which he has 
received and read them. He adds at the end of the letter, ‘ But 
we have Livy and other great writers, and nearly all the works of 
Cicero which are forthcoming. If, however, you have anything 
of special mark we beg that you will allow us to share in it.’ 
Thus Decembrio must have offered, probably in letter v., to supply 
the duke with copies of Livy and Cicero, though no such offer is 
made in letter v. as it has come down to us. The duke had 
already said at the end of letter ii. that he would be glad to hear 
of anything new, whether from Decembrio’s pen or from that of 
another, and from this time onward the correspondence often 

So Voigt, ii. 257, note 1, 
8 Ante, xix. 520, four lines from foot of page. 
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relates to the purchase of the writings of Latin authors by 
Decembrio for the duke. 

In letter vii.: Decembrio-acknowledges the receipt on 20 June 
of the duke’s letter of 23 March 1440, and promises a fuller 
answer to it later. He adds that he has now completed the trans- 
lation of the other five books and will have them transcribed as 
rapidly as possible. He asks the duke not to allow the translation 
of the first five books to see the light till he has received all 
the ten books. Some support is given to the conclusion that 
Decembrio completed his translation of the Republic in 1440 by 
the fact that ‘about 1440,’ according to Voigt, ii. 192, 357, he 
turned to other work, and at the request of John II, king of Castile 
and Leon, began a translation of five or six books of Homer’s 
Iliad. In letter viii., written on or after 13 Sept., apparently in 
1440, the duke welcomes Decembrio’s announcement that he had 
completed the translation of the remaining five books. It appears, 
however, from allusions in the last half of letter viii., that before 
this letter was written two letters at least referring to the purchase 
of books had passed between the duke and Decembrio which are 
not included in the correspondence as we have it. In the earlier 
of them the duke had asked for certain books, apparently trans- 
lations from Greek writers of authority, which Decembrio in his 
reply had advised the duke not to purchase, describing them as 
unfaithful translations; and the duke now writes, persisting in his 
request for these books, but offering to purchase also some other 
books which Decembrio had said in his letter that he had in his 
possession, among them Celsus, ‘the Physics and Panegyric of 
Pliny’ (i.e. the Natwral History of the elder Pliny and the 
Panegyric Oration of the younger), Apuleius, and all the works of 
Varro which had been discovered, especially his book on the origin 
of the Latin language. 

The next letter which we possess (letter ix., from Decembrio to 
the duke) appears to have been written a considerable time (fifteen 
or sixteen months) after letter viii, for near the end it speaks of 
Lionel as marquess of Este, and his father Nicolas III, whom he 
succeeded, did not die till 26 Dec. 1441.° Letter ix., therefore, 
can hardly have been written before January 1442. Decembrio 
had told the duke in letter vii., as we have seen, that he had 
completed his translation of the Republic, but it appears from 
letter ix., written a year and a half later, that the translation was 
still at the date of that letter in Decembrio’s hands, and that the 
copy intended for the duke had not yet been sent to him. The 
cause of this delay seems to have been that Decembrio had 
received applications for copies from several princes, and had been 


6 Art de vérifier les Dates, u. xvii. 403, octavo edition. I owe this date and 
reference to the editor of this Review. 
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too much occupied in supplying copies to Lionel, marquess of Este, 
and to a representative of ‘the king of Spain’ (i.e. John II, king 
of Castile and Leon") to have the ‘ornately transcribed’ copy 
prepared which he intended to send to the duke. He assures the 
duke, however, that he will send this copy on 1 March next (i.e. 
1 March 1442), a promise which he appears not to have succeeded 
in keeping, for it is not till 1 July, probably in 1443, that 
letter xviii. is written, in which the duke acknowledges the receipt 
of the translation of the Republic. Perhaps a fit bearer may have 
been wanting by whom to send the copy. It was eventually con- 
veyed by Scaramucia Balbus, the orator or envoy of the duke of 
Milan (letter xix.) 

That at least one letter was sent by the duke to Decembrio 
during the interval which elapsed between letters viii. and ix. 
(18 Sept. 1440-Jan. 1442) is evident from the opening of 
letter ix., where Decembrio acknowledges the receipt of a letter 
giving him information as to the duke’s health, a subject not 
referred to in the letters we possess, and assuring him that their 
friendship had not been forgotten, an assurance which probably 
indicates that some time had elapsed since the duke last wrote. 
We learn also from letter ix. that Decembrio had received a list of 
the books belonging to the duke, whether in the same letter or in 
another we cannot tell. He says in letter ix. that he sees more 
than a hundred books which need to be added to the duke’s 
library, and no doubt sends a list of them (see letter x. from the 
duke), but does not distinctly say so. In letter x., written probably 
in March 1442, the duke acknowledges the receipt of several copies 
of the same letter of Decembrio’s (i.e. apparently letter ix.) He is 
glad that the translation of the Republic is now completely finished 
(omnino absolutam), but sorry that its transmission is delayed by 
the demand for copies. He has received Decembrio’s list of the 
books which need to be added to his library. He sends a list of 
the books he desires to have and a letter to the duke of Milan. 

Letter xii. (from Decembrio to the duke, written, it would 
seem, in May 1442) was probably presented by the bishop of 
Bayeux in person.'® It was evidently written for that purpose. 
It announces the despatch by the mercatores de Boneromeis, as 
to whom something will be said later, of a part of the books 
ordered, and promises to send the rest shortly, but does not 
distinctly acknowledge the receipt of letter x., to which, however, 

The king of Castile and Leon was often called king of Spain: for an instance 
of this see Pauli, Gesch. von England, iv. 461, note 3. 

‘8 Compare the -‘ duplicatae litterae’ in which Decembrio preferred his request for 
money to purchase Petrarch’s villa (letter xiv. p. 521, line 23). 

* A letter of Henry VI to Cardinal Branda of 22 Jan. 1440-1 (Beckington 


Correspondence, i. 37) appears to speak of the bishop of Bayeux as coming to England, 
but whether he actually came in 1441 I do not know. 
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letter xii. seems to be an answer. In letter xiii., probably written 
early in July 1442, the duke repeats the substance of letter x., and 
says that he has had a visit from the bishop of Bayeux, but has 
not distinctly heard from Decembrio whether he has received 
letter x. The books which Decembrio writes that he has sent 
have not yet arrived; he will let Decembrio know as soon as they 
have. A few days, or possibly hours, after letter xiii. was des- 
patched the duke appears to have received the missing books and 
to have written to Decembrio to inform him of their arrival, and 
then on 31 Aug., it would seem in 1442, Decembrio wrote 
letter xix. to the duke, in which he says that he is glad that the 
books have arrived and promises to send the rest. He adds the 
important announcement that he is sending by Scaramucia 
Balbus, the orator (or envoy) of the duke of Milan, the entire 
translation of Plato’s Republic. 

Letter xi. (from Decembrio to the duke) was probably brought 
by Scaramucia Balbus to the duke, together with the translation of 
the Republic. Its closing words, Vale, immortalis princeps, contain 
a hint that Decembrio’s dedication to the duke of an immortal 
work like the Republic will render the latter immortal. Many 
scholars of the day made far more exaggerated claims and sought 
to convince their patrons that their own ephemeral compositions 
would confer immortality on them.*? Decembrio, on the contrary, 
rests his claim to confer immortality on the immortality of the 
Republic, which he had translated. 

In letter xviii. (written on 1 July, it would seem in 1443”) 
the duke acknowledges the receipt of the translation of the Republic. 
He offers Decembrio a stipend of a hundred ducats a year, unless 
the duke of Milan objects, and unless Decembrio prefers that the 
recompense offered by him should take some other form. Decem- 
brio had apparently informed the duke in a letter not included in 
the correspondence that he had despatched nine volumes to him, 
and now the duke acknowledges the receipt of them and adds that 
he is expecting with avidity the arrival of the rest, and especially 
of eleven books which he names. 

Letter xv. (from the duke to Decembrio) is dated 15 July 1444, 
but the year should probably be 1448, for Decembrio quotes from it 
in letter xiv., which bears date 1 June 1444. Letter xv. is a reply 
to a letter from Decembrio dated 21 May (i.e., it would seem, 
21 May 14438), which is not included in the correspondence but 
announced the despatch of nonnulli libri, and in letter xv. the 
duke mentions that he had already written to acknowledge the 


7° See as to the trade which Filelfo made of the bestowal of immortality Voigt, 
i. 527. 

21 The date of this letter is given in letter xiv. (p. 521, line 2) as 1 July 1441, but 
it seems impossible that this should be the correct date. 
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receipt of these nonnulli libri, with the exception of Cato and Varro 
on agriculture, Florus and another epitome, the Physics of Pliny, 
and some declamations of Decembrio’s.*? These six works were 
apparently bound in four volumes, for they are referred to as four 
volumes in letter xvi. The duke goes on to reassure Decembrio 
and to persuade him to dismiss from his mind some suspicion 
which he had entertained, a suspicion, it would seem, that the 
duke doubted the worth and authority of the books sent him. 
Decembrio must not be frightened by vain rumours—rumours 
throwing doubt on Decembrio’s diligence in the duke’s service are 
apparently referred to—but must continue the work he has begun. 
He again offers.a hundred ducats a year and promises that Decem- 
brio shall obtain what he expects from the duke. In letter xvi., 
a letter from the duke. to Decembrio, which is dated 1 Aug. 1444, 
but should probably be dated 1 Aug, 1448—for it is referred to in 
letter xiv., which bears date 1 June 1444—the duke informs his 
correspondent that the four volumes have at last arrived, after 
being expected for a year, and admonishes him rather sharply not 
to employ the same merchants again. 

Before this letter reached Decembrio, as we gather from letter 
xiv., he had written to the duke (probably in September 1448) to 
decline the offered annual stipend and to ask for a sum of money 
sufficient to enable him to purchase the villa near Milan once 
owned by Petrarch. Decembrio naturally preferred a lump sum 
down to a not very high annual stipend which might be withdrawn 
at any moment. Since July 1488 he had had a rival for the 
favour of the duke of Milan, Francesco Filelfo, who was unequalled 
in the art of making his way. 


The only scholar in Milan who did not cringe to him, the secretary 
Decembrio; was treated with contempt in his letters and in his satires was 
made the butt of his sarcasm and accused of the most senseless and servile 
acts. Decembrio had not the talent to repay him in his own coin.”* 


Filelfo had received from the duke of Milan ‘a beautiful and well- 
equipped house.’** Decembrio probably felt that if he received 
Petrarch’s villa from the duke of Gloucester he would eclipse his 
rival. The duke had used language in letters xviii. and xv. which 
encouraged the hope that whatever Decembrio asked he would 
receive, and in an evil hour he asked for the villa. The letter in 
which he did so is not included in the correspondence. It was left 


*2 € At the courts of princes the court poets, court historiographers, or court school- 
masters were expected to supply studied orations for festal occasions. At Naples 
Beccadelli did so, and at Milan the elder Barzizza, Decembrio, and Filelfo’ (Voigt, 
ii. 440). Decembrio will hardly have included these declamations among the ‘ maiora 
et lucubratiora opera’ which he tells the duke in letter v. to expect from him, and 
in all probability these ‘ larger works ’ were never sent. 

23 Voigt, i. 513. 24 Ibid. 
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unanswered by the duke. At last on 1 March (apparently in 1444) 
the duke wrote to Decembrio (letter xvii.), not to answer his peti- 
tion for the villa, but to ask why he had sent no letters or books 
for nearly a year. He added that Decembrio need not fear that he 
would not be recompensed, for the duke never allowed service done 
him to go without recompense. Let him, therefore, continue the 
work he has begun. In answer to letter xvii. Decembrio wrote on 
1 June 1444 an interesting and not undignified letter (letter xiv.), 
in which he refers also to letters xviii., xv., and xvi. Whether this 
letter closed the correspondence we do not know, but it is apparently 
the latest letter included in the correspondence as we have it. 

The duke of Gloucester’s quest of classical books seems to have 
become keener as his political influence declined. His yoice was 
always raised in favour of a vigorous prosecution of the war in 
France, but the exhaustion of England made even the defence of 
Normandy difficult. Men and money were both wanting. After 
the failure in 1489 of the conferences between Calais and Grave- 
lines the English government decided to try the effect of liberating 
the duke of Orleans from his long captivity in exchange for a 
heavy ransom. His influence in France after his liberation might, 
it was hoped, make for peace. In 1440 he was released in spite of 
the duke of Gloucester’s determined opposition and protest. The 
duke’s ‘period of power was now atan end. He still attended 
council, but was in a minority. He obtained no further public 
appointments.’® In 1441 his foes won a further triumph over 
him. His wife, or mistress, Lady Eleanor Cobham, was sentenced 
on 18 Noy. to penance and imprisonment for high treason and 
magic. ‘For three days she perambulated London streets bare- 
headed and with a burning taper in her hand, which she offered at 
various churches.’*° She was then consigned to prison for the 
rest of her life. 

Collecting books had been a passion with the duke from his 
youth upwards, and his correspondence with Decembrio shows that 
his zeal as a collector was in no way diminished by these disasters 
and affronts. Perhaps, indeed, they drove him back from politics 
to literature. Another blow was in store for him in 1444. Already 
before 1 June 1444, when the last letter we possess of the corre- 
spondence was written, a truce for nearly two years was concluded 
with France, and, much against the duke’s will, negotiations were 
begun for the marriage of Henry VI with Margaret, daughter of 
René, duke of Anjou. The marriage, which cost England the sur- 
render of all places still held by it in Anjou and Maine, took place 
on 22 April 1445. René had been defeated and driven from the 
throne of Naples in 1442 by Alfonso V of Aragon, and on 12 July 


25 Professor Tout in Dict. of National Biography, xxviii. 245. 
26 Ibid. p. 246. 
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1445, not quite three months after the marriage of Henry VI to 
René’s daughter, the duke of Gloucester wrote to Alfonso the letter, 
full of enthusiastic praises of the latter, which is printed in vol. x. 
of this Review, p. 103 sq. He had welcomed Margaret on her first 
visit (28 May 1445) to the city of London,” and he ‘ even proposed 
in the house of lords a vote of thanks to Suffolk for his exertions 
in concluding the match,’* but this letter shows what his real 
feelings were. We may be sure that he saw in Alfonso not only 
the most admired sovereign of his age and the patron and protector 
of humanists, but also the successful rival and foe of the father 
of the new queen, whose marriage he had opposed. He probably 
contrasted Alfonso with his own antagonists, the advisers of 
Henry VI. While they were willing to purchase peace with France 
by the surrender of possessions of the crown, the king of Aragon 
had persevered, in spite of many rebuffs, and had at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of his Neapolitan heritage. 

The duke of Gloucester describes himself in his letter to Alfonso 
as anold man. He was, in fact, prematurely old, for he was only 
fifty-four when he wrote this letter. ‘Henry VI gradually grew to 
fear that Gloucester had some designs against his person. He 
denied his uncle his presence and strengthened his body-guards.’ *° 
When the duke unsuspectingly obeyed, in February 1447, a sum- 
mons to attend the meeting of parliament at Bury St. Edmunds, 
he was at once charged with high treason, and was found dead in 
his bed, probably from natural eauses, a few days later. 


A few remarks on the correspondence may be added. 
We are reminded of the interest in magic and astrology 
attributed to the duke * when in letter xviii. he includes among 
the books which he is specially anxious to receive Censorinus de 
natali die, Apuleius de magia, and a book de omnibus imaginibus 
caeli (possibly the Astronomica of Hyginus or part of it *'). 

It is likely that the duke’s letters, being in Latin, were com- 
posed and written for him by a secretary. He may well have been 
capable of writing them himself, even though we find him, like 
Alfonso V of Aragon,* reading Livy in a French translation,® but 
in employing a secretary he would fall in with the custom of his 
day. Some solecisms occur in the duke’s letters (e.g. the use of 


7 Pauli, Gesch. von England, v. 279. 
*8 Diet. of National Biography, xxviii. 246. °° Ibid. 

* Pauli, Gesch. von England, v. 271; Bilder aus Alt-England, ed. 1, p. 346. 

*! The Astronomica of Basini, a poet who lived at the court of Ghismondo Malatesta 
of Rimini from 1449 till his death in 1457, was mainly based on the Astronomica of 
Hyginus. ‘As this book is dedicated to Ghismondo, its writer seems to have had in 
view the astrological leanings which he shared with his ancestors and with most of 
the military adventurers of his stamp’ (Voigt, i. 583). 

% Ibid. i. 459. 33 Ante, x. 104. 
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sibi in letter vi., p. 515, last line, and letter x., p. 518, last line 
but three). I know not whether parallels can be found for the 
infinitive wtere at the end of letter x. The combination nondum 
adhue (letter xiii., not far from the end) is unfamiliar to me. 
Phrases like tardiores ac sperabam, non minus ac (letters ix. and 
xviii.) are used by both correspondents, but parallels for these 
may be found in the writings of classical poets and in_post- 
Augustan prose. 

In referring to himself the duke uses the first person plural 
(nos, noster), while he addresses Decembrio in the second person 
singular. In his letter to Alfonso V, on the other hand, he uses 
the first person singular of himself. Jean de Montreuil had used 
the second person singular in writing to King Charles VI of 
France,** and Decembrio occasionally does so in writing to the 
duke (e.g. tibi in letter i., five lines from the end, and letter xii., 
nine lines from foot of page),** but far more often he refers to the 
duke as.dignitas tua, dominatio tua, and the like. 

The quotation from Cicero in letter iv. is from the ‘Somnium 
Scipionis’ (De Rep. 6, 17, 17). We note that Decembrio reads 
alter Veneris with F. (not Veneris alter), and probably consequentwr 
with E. M. (not consequuntur). In the opening passage of 
letter iv. we trace a reminiscence of Catull. 68, 57 sqq. 

The correspondence is evidently not complete. Not only are 
several letters wanting which are alluded to in those we possess, 
but no reference is made in the correspondence as it stands to the 
payments which the duke must have from time to time made to 
Decembrio or others for the books sent to him. 

It appears from letter xiii. that books sent from Milan to 
London were sometimes sent by sea and sometimes by land. The 
time which letters took on their way between the two cities seems 
to have varied. Thus. we learn from letter vii. that letter vi., 
sent by the duke on 23 March, did not reach Decembrio till 
20 June; it therefore took nearly three months on the way from 
London to Milan. On the other hand, as letter xv. from the duke, 
which is dated 15 July, is an answer to. Decembrio’s letter of 
21 May, the latter letter took less than two months to reach 
London. The following passage in a letter written on 31 Dec. 
1443 by Vincent Clement at Rome toa correspondent in England ** 
throws some light on the time which letters took to reach Rome 
from London and on the part played in their transmission by the 
Borromei, who may probably be identified with the mercatores de 
Boneromeis of letter xiii—a qua tandem paternitate duas recepi, 


%4 Voigt, ii. 337, 347. Compare as to Nicolas de Clemanges, ibid. p. 350. 

35 We notice the same thing in the letter of the archbishop of Milan to the duke 
of Gloucester. 
3° Beckington Correspondence, no. exxix. vol. i. p. 175. 
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unam veterem de xxx Augusti Londoni et aliam de xxiii Octobris, 
mihi decimo octavo Decembris per bancum de Boromeis traditas, swper 
facto indulgentiarum.™* 

The letters often bear the date of the day and month, but 
seldom add to this that of the year, and when the full date is 
given the date of the year seems occasionally to be incorrectly 
given. It*is so in letters xv. and xvi. It may well be that the 
date of the year was not given in the original letters. The full 
date—day, month, and year——is, however, given at the end of the 
duke’s letter to Alfonso and at the end of Peter de Monte’s letter to 
the duke (ante, x. 101, 104). 

Decembrio’s statement in letter xiv. as to his own age creates 
a difficulty. The letter is dated 1 June 1444, and he says in it that 
he has not yet passed his fortieth year ; yet he was born, according 
to the inscription on his tomb, on 24 Oct. 1899. He is apparently 
inaccurate when in this letter he gives the date 1 July 1441 for 
letter xviii., unless we suppose the existence of an error in the 
text; is he again inaccurate in claiming not to have passed his 
fortieth year? Or has the word quintum, or the figure represent- 
ing it, dropped out of the text after quadragesimum ? * 


The following notes relate to the text of the correspondence. 
In reading the paper on ‘Herzog Humfrid von Glocester’ in 
Pauli’s Bilder aus Alt-England I noticed (ed. i. p. 350) a mention 
of the existence of a manuscript of the correspondence ‘ at Dur- 
ham,’ and on making inquiries as to this manuscript of Dr. J. T. 
Fowler I found that the manuscript referred to is MS. C. iv. 8 
in the Durham chapter library. This manuscript, which Dr. 
Greenwell, the chapter librarian, dates about 1460-70, contains 
Decembrio’s Latin translation of Plato’s Republic, with the following 
letters prefixed to it: a long letter from F. Pigolpasso, archbishop 
of Milan, to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, which is not included 
in the correspondence published last year in this Review, and 
letters i., ii., iii., iv., and xx. Letters vi. and xi. are added at the 
end of the translation. Dr. Fowler, who has kindly sent me a 


*” As to the Borromei and the enrichment of some members of the family by trade 
see Litta, Famiglie celebri italiane, s.v. ‘ Borromeo di S. Miniato.' 

% Voigt, i. 511. 

* For the following notices of persons mentioned in the correspondence I am 
indebted to the editor. In letter iv. ‘Alfonsus Hispanus Burgensis episcopus’ is 
‘ Alfonsus Garsiae [de S. Maria seu de Cartagena] archiepiscopus Burgensis 1435-1456, 
scriptor illustris (C. Eubel, Hier. Cath. Med. Aevi, ii. 126)’ See also Voigt, ii. 170. As 
to Scaramucia Balbus, mentioned in letter xix., cf. Joh. Simoneta, Comm. de Rebus 
gestis Fra. Sfortiae, lib. ix. (Muratori, Scriptt. xxi. 394 D.) : ‘ Misitque [Philippus Sabau- 
diensis] Pisaurum Scaramuciam Balbum legatum [Francisco Sfortiae] 1447.’ I have 
not been able to trace ‘ Ioannes Amadeus iurisconsultus praestantissimus,’ mentioned 
in letter iv., nor ‘dominus Henricus miles insignis,’ mentioned in letter ix., nor 


Felix de Fagnano, mentioned in letter x., and information about these personages 
would be welcome. 
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copy of the archbishop’s letter and a collation of the other seven 
letters with the text of them published in this Review, tells me that 
‘itis perhaps a little doubtful whether the manuscript is in two 
different hands or in one hand of the same scribe who has taken 
less pains after the first few pages,’ and adds that ‘the letters are 
in the same writing as the bulk of the volume.’ 

This manuscript adds after tene at the end of letter ii. De 
London viii idus Februarias, and has at the end of letter vi. Vale 
ex London X° kl April 1439, thus giving not only the date of the 
day and month (which may be gathered from letter vii.), but also 
the date of the year, which is a welcome addition to our knowledge. 
It also supplies us with the following good new readings: p. 518, 
fifteen lines from foot of page, negociis nostris in place of negociis ; 
p- 514, line 5, Ut in place of At, and last line Pigolpassus in 
place of Pizolpassus; p. 515, four lines from foot of page, repor- 
taturum in place of exportaturum; p. 516, line 1, eam in place of 
tam, and line 9, eos nunquam in place of nunquam ; p. 525, nine 
lines from foot of page, absisteret in place of abstineret; p. 526, 
line 8, qui adeo tuo nomini ac dignitati sumus dediti in place of quod 
adeo tuo nomini ac dignitati sumus debiti. In p. 519, line 10, it has 
livor with the transcript, not livorum, as the Ambrosian MS. 

I venture to suggest the following emendations in the text of 
the correspondence as published in this Review :— 


P. 515, 1. 26, perceptum: perscriptwm or praescriptum. 

P. 515, seven lines from foot of page, tamquam : tamque. 

P. 516, 1. 7, omit lectio (possibly a marginal remark which has strayed 
into the text) ? 


. 516, ll. 9-11, place quae — inferior after elegantia, 1. 8 ? 
P. 517, 1. 22, mensura: censura? 
P. 517, 1. 25, effectamus : affectamus. 
P, 517, 1. 28, tantwm: tamen. 
P. 519, 1. 11, sive...sive: sine...sine. 
P. 519, 1. 14, degessimus (Durham MS. digessimus) : despeximus ? 
P. 520, twelve lines from foot of page, defraudarer: defraudor ? 
P. 520, eleven lines from foot, perveniunt : proveniunt. 
P. 520, eleven lines from foot, sive in felicitatem quaedam successere : 
sed infelicitate quadam successere (cf. p. 525, five lines from foot) ? 
P. 520, ten lines from foot, veritas: veris. 
P. 520, five lines from foot, consectare : consecrare. 
P. 520, two lines from foot, propitiorem can hardly be right. 
P. 521, 1. 3, anno: annuo. 
P. 521, thirteen lines from foot, after Itaque mihi add nihil ? 
P. 521, six lines from foot, cwm: cui (cf. cui illos libros assignem, 
below). 
P, 521, three lines from foot, quid: quod (see letter xvi.) 
P. 522, 1. 2, for et —habuisse read et ni absentia.mea impedimento 
Suisset, iam omnia perfecta habuisset (sc. dominatio tua). 
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. 522, 1. 26, significavisti : significabas. 
. 522, four lines from foot, indicant: indicent. 
. 522, last line, nunquam: unquam.*® 
. 528, 1. 6, significavimus : significabamus. 
. 528, 1. 16, after via tandem insert post. 
. 528, 1. 18, negotio (transcript negotia): inertia? 
. 528, 1. 28, omnes omnem. 
. 528, nine lines from foot, scimus : simus. 
P. 523, two lines from foot, superamus : speramus. 
P. 524, seven lines from foot, aliae: alienae (cf. letter xii. not far 
from the end). 


P. 518, 1. 17, we expect sententias (cf. p. 515, 1. 21) rather than 
sensus. 


HHH 


W. L. Newman. 


Durham Chapter Library MS. C. iv. 8, fo. 6. 


Diui Francisci Pigolpassi Mediolanensis Archipresulis ad Illustris- 
simum et litteratissimum principem Dominum Humfridum Ducem 
Gloucestrensem in traductione nouissima tocius platonice policie Epistola 
incipit feliciter. 

Cum dudum illustrissime princeps et clarissime domine pro tui 
nominis et regiarum virtutum tuarum fama percelebri animus meus ad 
te declinatus esset et dedicatus ab eo maxime tempore quo Reverendissimus 
in Christo pater prestantissimus dominus gerardus landrianus tunc 
Episcopus laudensis nunc vero cumanus amantissimus frater meus ad nos 
per id temporis dum eram et ego Episcopus papiensis remigrauit ab 
expedicione britanica vel ut est usitatius Anglicana desiderabam fieri vel 
litteris notus magnitudini tue tueque communicare benignitati. Cuius 
prefers inter ceteras virtutes insigne nomen. Nichil enim gaudentius 
sacerdoti nichil desideracius esse debet quam eos qui rerum pociuntur et 
in quorum potestate est transgredi pietati iusticie ac sapiencie studiis 
deditos intelligere ac venerari. Per que sibi ipsis et credite eis rei 
publice traditur salus. Scriptum est enim Iudex sapiens iudicabit populum 
suum et principatus sensati stabilis erit. Et civitates inhabitabuntur per 
sensum prudencium.‘! Expectata igitur opportunitate iam offerente se 
perlibenter utor. Nam cum ad candidum uigleuanum dilectissimum in 
Christo filium meum virum quidem bonarum arcium et studiorum 
eorundem humanitatis eruditissimum tam grece quam latine peruenisset 
te studiorum ‘? esse diligentissimum atque inter etatis nostre principes 
unicum simulque desiderasse politicam Arestotelis traducendam e greco 
in latinum per leonardum arretinum eamque cum vertisset te illa fuisse 
frustratum indoluit admodum indignans ex corde. Quippe qui maxime 
velut nostri temporis phenix fouendus esses muneribus sciencie concupite 
que quondam in summis principibus ac ducibus frequens claruit unde 


“* With the phraseology of this sentence compare the letter of Pope Martin V to 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester (13 Dec. 1424) in Beckington Correspondence, no. ccii., 
‘neque aures neque animum patefecissemus iis qui contra te et eius fraternitatem 
aliquid obiecissent.’ 

“' Ecclus. x. 1, 3, where the last word is ‘ potentium.’ 


* «humanitatis . .. studiorum’ omitted, but supplied at foot of page in the 
manuscript. 
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tibi gloriosius debetur preconium quasi litterarum G. Iullii cesaris 
Octaviani et ceterorum innumerorum cesarum et principum litteratissi- 
morum olim et sapiencie deditorum studiis principi coherendi.** fulget 
enim semper preclarius ea virtus que parta rarior et difficilior est Fuit 
igitur opere precium memorato candido non arrogancie vel ambicionis sed 
placendi cupidine tue sublimitati negligenciam commissam elapsamque 
sponsionem quodam non inferiori impendio restaurare proindeque“* celestis 
ingenii philosophi platonis policiam libris decem digestam in latinum 
vertere tuoque nomini dicare. Iamque ponens ut aiunt manum ad 
Aratrum ipsius Quintum quasi pregustacionem quandam epularum 
deliberares ** traduxit, eumque ad me transmisit, quo elegantissimum 
munusculum ipsum refertum multa et preclara substancia tue sublimitati 
dirigerem. Cernens itaque ego opus honestate atque utilitate sacratum ad 
rem publicam bene regendam cuius maxime atque potentissime onus geris 
tue congruere dignitati et desideriis tuis prouinciam hanc desumpsi 
libens id‘® preclari operis ad te transmittendi, velut arram fructus 
laborum et operum ipsius candidi secuturorum ad honorem magnitudinis 
tue simodo comprobaueris. Comprobacio etenim unius operis incitacio 
est alterius efficiendi. Et muneris accepcio dantis exhilaracio est. Fit 
namque acucior omnis industria que probatur. Et prepotencior fit 
facultas eciam exigua dum munus grate suscipitur. Hoque magis quo et 
a principe et virtutis principe. Quare clarissime princeps iocunde suscipe 
queso oblatum sponte candidi laborem, et eum non in certum *’ loco 
Arretini tibi constitue Inuenies enim ut paucis plura complector‘* in 
homine isto abunde quod optasti solacium studiorum tuorum Eo utere et 
in tuum suscipe Atque flagitato aliquando post presens opus vertat 
nomine tuo alcius quicquam ex sacris Christianorum voluminibus quo 
fruaris. Quicquid enim iusseris magno animo exequetur, et paratum 
comperies hominem ad omne opus et sacrum et morale ex historia 
vel doctrina.* Ego vero me tue amplitudini iuxta prememorata ex corde 
iam dedi, multa enim audiui et que me ad hoc maxime inducunt, de tua 
erga rei publice ecclesiastice conseruande statum diligencia et caritate et 
consequenter ad dei seruos. Quod proprie principum est et indubitatum 
eorum salutis indicium. In presentis enim temporis fece*® quo pro 
nephas proch malum proch pudor nimiumque dolendum mundus ecclesias- 
ticis conquatitur bellis atque dissidiis in ecclesiam ipsam christi opus est 
virtute tua ad pacem ecclesie. Que dudum ut est apud gloriosissimum 
Hieronymum persecucionibus creuit et martiriis coronata est. At post- 
quam ad Christianos principes deuenit potencia quidem et diviciis maior 
sed virtutibus minor facta est. unde cum apud te sit virtus ingensque 
potestas succurre queso succurre deuotissime princeps nutanti seu pene 
labenti ecclesie demonstra te atque enitere ad eius reintegracionem et 
pacem per eam fidem quam professus es domino nostro Iesu Christo. 
Nichil enim potes in orbe precelsius aggredi : neque retribucionis et meriti 
apud altissimum grandius quicquam ne gloriosius quidem vel eciam solo 
48 So MS. written in full, probably by a mistake of the copyist for ‘ coheredi.’ 
MS. has ‘ prouideque’ apparently. 
’ *delibares’ ? « =‘ id est.’ 
 *incertum ’? 8 *complectar ’ ? 


 ‘fere’ or ‘fece’? blotted. The word not being very clear in the text, it is 
added in the margin secunda manu and in a later hand. 
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labore et intervencione piissima utinam michi sub perpetui carceris 
clausura obuiandi malis imminentibus ecclesie prestaretur facultas. 
Siquidem omnis pena que in veritate ultro suscipitur in delicias transit, et 
omne durum fit micius ex affectu. Siquidem et omne tormentum pietatis 
infallibilis mercatura est apud deum. Sed o bone deus nequeo nisi velut 
peccator et peccatis obsessus pietatem tuam orare pro misericordia quam 
prestare digneris non expectatis meritis meis et peccancium in te quorum 
nimis profusus est numerus. Tu vero iuua qui potes et vale semper in 
domino feliciter dignissime princeps. Quem dirigat ipse bonorum 
omnium equissimus retributor. 





The Speeches in Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s 
‘Life and Reign of Henry VIII, 


THe question of the authenticity of the speeches inserted in Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury’s Life and Reign of Henry VIII has been 
raised by Hallam and Brewer. Of the speech which purports to 
have been delivered in the parliament of 1523 Brewer writes— 

The speech has certainly a modern air; but though I know not on 
what evidence this particular passage of Lord Herbert’s history rests 
I have generally found that he had good authority for his statements. 
It is not always easy to trace his sources of information. He was often 
indebted to documents the originals of which have since been lost; and 
the abstracts alone are preserved in a volume of his collections kindly 
lent me by the Society of Jesus College, Oxford. 


The manuscript volume to which Brewer refers? does not con- 
tain an abstract of the speech, but in the manuscript of the Life® 
there is a marginal annotation, apparently in the hand of the 
author, which settles the question. It runs thus :— 

These or some like might be the arguments which the cardinal would 
have disputed himself in the lower house ; but they refused to reason with 
him, as being against the manner of their assembly. 


The manuscript likewise tends to prove that the famous speech 
in the council of 1511 is a literary fabrication. There are many 
erasures and corrections, all prompted by a sense of artistic 
propriety. Thus where the printed text has ‘however he and 
Louis XII had of late concurred in their designs’* Lord Herbert 
had originally written ‘ however he and Louis XII had of late con- 
curred against the Venetians.’ So again where the printed text 
reads ‘ glutted with their prosperity’ *® Lord Herbert had written 
‘glutted with their good fortune;’ and instances may be multi- 
plied. H. A. L. Fisner. 
' Letters and Papers, For. and Dom., vol. iii. pt. i. p. eexlv, note. 


2 Jesus College MS. Ixiv. 3 Ibid., MS. lxi. f. 110. 
‘ Life and Reign, ed..1740, p. 17. 5 Ibid. p. 10. 
























NICHOLAS FAUNT’S DISCOURSE 


Nicholas Faunt's Discourse touching the Office of Principal 
Secretary of Estate, Gc. 1592. 


In the earlier portion of this Discourse, which I print from the 
Tanner MS. 80 ff. 91-94, in the Bodleian Library, the author deals 
with general office-work and the duties of confidential clerks. The 
later part, which is of greater interest, gives, as it seems to me, a 
complete summary of the information that was at the disposal of 
Walsingham, and, after him, of Robert Cecil. Faunt was Walsing- 
ham’s secretary from 1580. The only fact that I have discovered 
about him that does not appear in the Dictionary of National 
Biography is that ‘on the 1st day of December 1609 there issued 
a commission to Abigail Faunt, relict of Nicholas Faunt, late of 
Harrow on the Hill, Co. Middlesex, to administer the goods &e. of 
said deceased.’ As, however, Faunt was an intimate friend of 
Anthony Bacon for many years, I think it likely that the ‘ Anthonie 
Faunt’ who has written his name twice (with the date 1626) in 
my copy of Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, 1617, was the son of the 
author of the following pages. They are interesting to politicians 
as emphasising the close connexion that existed then between our 
diplomacy and our naval and military power. The date given 
below, 12 June 1610, is probably the date when the copy was made, 
and the copyist may not have been aware of Faunt’s death. 

Cuartes Huaues. 


Mr. Fants discourse touchinge the Office of principall Secretarie of Estate 
ete. Aprill 1592. 


This Mr. Fante sometimes served Sir Fraunces Walsingham knight 


principall Sec. to y° Q: Majestie, and is nowe one of y* Clerks of the 
Signett to K. James 12. June 1610. 


As it [is] most true, that in the generall course of y* world there is 
Rerum omnium vicissitudo and that in [e]verie perticuler state accordinge 
to y® disposicion of the newe gouernors, the order of the gouerment is 
subiect to chaunge ; soe in the choise of y* inferiour officers for y* most 
parte there is some alteracion in y* manner of executinge their offices 
either in regard of the times enforcinge such chaunge, or by reason of 
some more ripenes of iudgment in the newe offices gathered by former 
experience aswell in the wants of their predecessors, as of the 
necessarie vse of some things which they find to have beene commendable 
in them, and fitt to bee followed. 

Nowe amoungst all particuler offices and places of charge in this 
state, there is none of more necessarie vse, nor subiect to more cumber 


1 This paragraph is written in a separate column parallel to the title. 
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and variablenes ; then is y° office of principall Secretarie, by reason of y® 
varietie, and uncertaintie of his imployment, and therefore with more 
difficultie to be prescribed by spetiall methadd and order. 

The examples of other nacions yeeld vs little or noe good direccion 
in this behoofe. For what neighbour kingdome hath such semblance 
and considerancie with ours as y* wee may almost in anie respect, either of 
Lawes, or other constitucions (much in this matter) bee holpen by them, 
whose gouerment hath beene of manie yeares, and is yett (wee see) 
altogether vnpeceable ? And this office cannot bee dayly executed where 
althings are violently, and confusedly caried, because (as I take it) besids 
y° handlinge of forraine causes, and y* which cheifly concerneth the state, 
there is alsoe great vse of this office, for priuate direccions in ordinarie 
matters at home concerninge the common peace in stayinge the ill affected 
from evill courses, in encorageinge y® well affected, in makeinge arbitra- 
mentes and good agreementes betwixt particuler subiects, and vseinge 
all other meanes for the strengthninge of the good Lawes which by 
experience wee see in forraine parts; Silere inter arma. 

Soe that if anie good advise may be giuen for the setlinge of this 
office it must come from ourselues, and from the experience that is 
gathered in former courses held therein at Home, what may bee the 
creditt and dignitie of this place, how manie and howe greate matters are 
committed chiefly (and oftentimes onely) to his trust, what free accesse 
hee hath to y® Prince, howe hee is the mouth of the Councell of State etc., 
it is nott for mee to enlarge, neather have I anie such purpose; those 
things beeinge somewhat accidentary, and alwaies followinge the good 
conceipt, and opinion had of the personne in whome this Creditt and 
trust is to bee reposed. Onely I have thought i+ not amisse (as I could 
vpon a sudden) to sett downe these few noies, which in my poore 
experience I thinke it not altogether unnecessarie to bee pervsed by him, 
that shall enter into this place, touchinge the private orderinge and 
distribucion of the Charge committed vnto him, and that vnder y° 
correccion of farre more ripe iudgmentes; beinge not ignorant, and y* 
with the continuance of standinge in this office, there will daily growe 
new observacions hapily fitter for those times, then these or anie y* canne 
bee nowe sett downe. 

And first I thinke this ould Maxime may bee of some vse touchinge 
this pointe namely that frustra fit per plura quod fiert potest per pa[ulciora. 
For as to the Secretarie himself, it shall bee needefull, that hee vse as 
little as hee may the advise and help of his equalls or superiours in 
aniethinge that toucheth the substance of his office and charge a thinge 
that would derogate frem y® creditt of y* place and his owne sufficiencie, 
neither yet by vseinge anie of the inferiour officers to doe such things 
as apperteyneth nott to them, and may bee done by his owne servantes, 
giue them likewise occasion to loke into his doeinges and as some are 
forward eneugh to take upon them to shewe their owne experience and 
skill for some further end, when both their advise and help may bee well 
spared, soe in the choice of his servantes I am perswaded the said rule 
should espetially hould; and by experience I canne say that the 
multitude of servantes in this kinde is hurtfull and of late yeares hath 
bredde much confusion with want of secrecie and dispatch in that place, 
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for if in a principall servant to y® secretarie, secrecie and faithfulnes bee 
cheifly required what trust canne therebee reposed in manie, and if manie 
bee imploied in matters of secrecie, whoe shall thinke himself principall 
in trust in those thinges which are hardly to’bee imparted to anie though 
the most faithfull in the world, but that of necessitie the Secre: must vse 
one as his owne penne, his mouth, his eye, his eare, and keeper of his 
most secrett Cabinett. 

Againe when a servant shall knowe that such trust is reposed in him, 
then chiefly knoweth hee his office and place, then is his creditt sound 
and hee receaueth good incoragment to doe his duty, espetially that all 
things bee done for his Masters creditt and honnour which in noe case 
should bee imparted or deuided to anie frend or favorite, howesoeuer, 
otherwise neare and deare to him. 

Moreouer his servant must come to his place beeinge called thereunto 
of a conscience to doe good (as heemay doe much and y* with his Masters 
Creditt) and not to serue his owne turne; but entringe vpon such 
condicions as shalbee con{ulenient for his maintenaunce in that place, hee 
is wholie to yeeld himself to that callinge and the business thereof with- 
out seekeinge to make his proffitt of euerie suite and other device that 
shalbee put into his head, or to aspire to some higher place or change of 
imployment wherby both the service wilbee much hindered and neglected 
and himself become unable to performe y* which is committed to his 
Charge, beeinge thus distracted with y* care of his own owne estate (if at 
the first hee bee not sufficiently provided for, and to fall into the shiftes, 
which are nowe by servants in such places commonly vsed, to the hurt of 
the subiectes their owne discreditt, and the Masters dishonnour. 

Lastly the dutie of a servant in this kind must proceed from a 
speciall loue and affeccion hee beareth towards his Master, y® same beeinge 
grounded likewise upon some testimonie of his masters good opinion and 
recipracall love borne vnto him. For if the servant take this Charge in 
hand hee must giue himself wholy to his Master i.e.,” hee must in a manner 
cast of the care of his private estate to thend hee may chiefly attend and 
intend this service, which assuredly will requier a whole man, and 
therfore the maister affectinge, and findinge in him this extraordinarie 
paines and care of his Charge, cannott but regard his perticuler estate 
and supplie wherein hee is wantinge to himself vpon some fitt occasion 
offered to do him good, through which good harmonie and content it is 
not to bee doubted but that things will hapilie succeede to the good of the 
state in generall and the particuler Comfort both of Master and servaunt 
in soe happie and waighty a Callinge as this is to [be] estemed of those 
that haue seriously cast their Eies vpon itt. 

After these Consideracions had in the choise of the principall servaunt 
in whome the greatest trust is to bee reposed, it shalbe alsoe cofnjvenient 
to bee prouided of an other for the dispatch of ordinarie matters, and 
cheifly for Continuall attendant * in the Chamber where the papers are 
whose perticuler charge may bee to indorse them or giue them their 
due titles, as they dayly come in of all sortes, which (to reduce them 
into a fewe heads) are noted to be of three kinds namely home lettres 
which are the greatest multitude, Councell matters concerninge anie 
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priuate or publique cause, and Divers matters which Conteine peticions 
to the Secretarie discourses, proiects, relacions declaracions or infor- 
macions of priuate or publique causes etc. and euerie morninge to sett 
them in seuerall Bundells for the present vse of them, and when they 
growe to bee manie, those that haue beene most dealt in, and dispatched 
to bee remoued into some Chest or place, least confusion or losse of some 
of them growe through an exceedinge and vnnecessarie multitude of 
papers as hath beene sene in that place. This servaunt besides his 
Charge of orderinge the papers and clearinge the table, soe that there bee 
noe hinderance or confusednes in the searchinge of them when the 
Secretarie shall sitt downe to doe anie thinge or answere manie thinges ; 
as hee commonly must doe in the morninge as well as at other times, 
hee may alsoe bee a remembrancer of all such matters as are of most 
necessarie dispatch, and moued to him in the absence, or not in the 
presence of his Master; whoe cannott alwaies remaine in one place to 
take notice of all things required in that service; notwithstandinge the 
vse of the memoriall Booke, which is hereafter to bee remembred 
because the matters there are infinite and cannott bee moued and 
brought in by order and method, and likewise make answere to all 
priuatte home Lettres dispatch all warranttes and doe such other things 
as runne dayly in Course touchinge the whome service which beeinge 
faithfully performed wilbee a sufficient imployment for one able personn 
in y' kind. 

Thother servaunt whome I first described woulbee cheifly charged 
with Forraine matters, and others y‘ may more nearely his 4 Majestie and 
the state, both to keepe his lettres of negotiacions that dayly come in 
from Forraine partes, and to answere them when need shalbee, and yett 
nott soe but yt hee may at altimes help thother vpon vrgent occasions, 
and likewise receaue helpe from him in y* hee is able to doe and soe 
mutually in some thinges one to help another when either of their hands 
shalbee full of causes that requier hastie dispatch. And this seacond 
servant may cheifly attend vnto matters of intelligence Cyfers and 
secrett advertisementes to keep first in good order to extract the substance 
of them for the present vse, and to see them well digested into small 
bookes if they bee matteriall, and haue anie refferrence either to thinges 
past, present, or that bee likely to fall out in accion, as the most of that 
nature are, for that sometimes an ould advertisement beeinge well kept 
may serue to verie good perpose when as the same beeinge laid aside in 
the orriginall paper or lettre as it was sent, may soner with greife in a 
generall sorte bee heaped vp, or vnperfectly remembred then recouered 
intirely as it was, vsed with proffitt for the which it was carefully given 
at the first, and to this end it wilbee needful y* hee prepare certaine 
Cabinettes or Coffers fitt to keepe such thinges as hee shalbee accomp- 
table for in particuler, And though y* Sec: haue one more speciall to him- 
self of the freshest matters y' occurre whereof hee onely Reserueth the 
Key to himself, yett oftentimes hee must Committ y® secretest thinges to 
the trust of this servant and bee forced to send him to and froe from one 
Cabinett to an other himself cannott remoue, or cause them to bee 
remoued to him, and therefore as those imploymentes bee of the highest 
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trust, soe must the servant trusted therewith bee of speciall trust both for 
honestie and other good sufficiencie, as hath beene remembred beefore. 
For beesids the knowne services hee is to performe it will fall out often- 
times y* hee shalbee sent forth to deliuer messages of greate importance 
to Embassonders or other forraine ministers that are sent hither, to gent. 
of good qualitie beeinge soundly and particularly affected to the Secr: 
to other Councillors here to conferre with secrett intelligencers both 
strangers and others, and generally doe manie thinges whereof noe rule 
or prescripcion canne bee given and that chiefly vpon the Creditt and 
Confidence that is reposed in him. 

The Secr: beeinge thus provided of his servauntes he is to consider 
what other helpe of necessarie colleccions made into bookes hee should 
prepare for himself, and their better direccion in that service. And first 
he may deuide and measure the day soe neare as hee canne accordinge to 
the ordinarie busines thereof beinge of greatest waight and most needfull 
dispatch. For a speciall help wherein hee may haue a generall memoriall 
Booke in paper lyeinge beefore him, so sone as hee riseth from his Bed 
or whilst hee lieth in his bed if occasion soe require in which hee may 
sett downe or cause to bee sett downe all things presently accurringe or 
y* upon anie occasion shalbee remembred, and though for the multitude 
of them they Cannott bee dispatched in one day, yett dayly to adde newe 
unto them, and to marke out with the penne soe manie as are dispatched, 
or not to bee dealt in at all, to thend that the multitude of affaires doe not 
cause some important matter to bee forgotten, but that still as hee setteth 
downe beefore his papers this booke may be present unto him althinges 
alreadie remembred and give him accasion to remember and sett downe 
other thinges though it bee done in one word or darkly in tearmes 
not easily to bee vnderstood of others if the matter bee of secrecie, and 
sometimes the reveiweinge of ould remembrances howesoeuer blotted out 
though a yeare or two past may help for the observacion of times, persons 
places and other circumstances y* are wonte to give greate light to causes 
presently in question and handlinge. 

Herevnto may bee added the vse of another paper booke to bee called 
a Jowrnall wherein is Continually to bee recorded, the certaine day of the 
month and the howers when anie dispatch is made or receiued, for that 
thereupon may growe greate question if negligence bee vsed either in 
goinge or comeing, or that when the lettres (as oftentimes it falleth out) 
are missinge beeinge in other hands, answere may bee made by Resitall 
of the dates, athinge which may sometimes greatly importe the matters 
in hand by this monthly obseruation of daies and howers, besides that it 
will help sometimes in other Consultacions and discourses to knowe 
when such a dispatch was made and receaued as alsoe whoe brought it 
and caried it which would bee likewise noted in the said Journall for that 
manie times beesides the lettres there is much referred to y* sufficiencie 
and Creditt of the bearer, further in this booke should alsoe bee noted 
the arrivall and dispatch of anie Ambassonder or messanger sent abroad 
or comeinge hither and of such gent: of noate as accompanie them, the 
landinge of anie personage of Honnor that come to see this Courte, the 
particuler assemblies of the Councell out of the Court and the occasion if 
it bee remarkable the times of Conferences and private meetings of the 
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Sec: and others in Commission with him aboute the most important 
Causes the most notable accidentes of all kinds in a fewe words with 
manie other thinges that in his discripcion may fitly bee obserued for 
his help in so awaighty a Charge. 

And further it wilbee necessarie to haue sundrie bookes of paper 
for the Regestring of all instruecions and lettres of Charge Com- 
mitted to such as are to bee sente abroad into forraine partes into 
Ireland or vnto the Sea, and the minutes of lettres of further direccions 
groweinge vpon sundrie accidents and newe occasions sent vnto them 
beinge materiall and Concerninge the seuerall negociations in hand as 
likewise the answeres and Relacions of their Chargs and Commissions 
with anie other discourse or reporte concerning the same, are all 
accordinge to their dates soe neare as canne bee to bee inserted in order 
after the said instruccions or Commissions in seuerall bookes, and 
soe to bee Continued till the said negotiacion bee ended or broken 
of. Lastly it shall not bee amisse but happilie of good Consequence 
at y® end of the said negotiacion message Commission treatie etc. to 
sett downe breefly the Causes or occasions wherevpon the same was 
discontinued or howe it end and what effect it brought forth etc. which 
would serue instead of an Historie and apt introduccion to other 
negotiacions that are likely to followe of the same nature or not much 
different therefrom, but cheifly for the clearinge of things in doubt, which 
hereby may bee readilie found out ; whereas without this care both this 
necessarie presedent wilbee euer wantinge and greate inconveniences may 
growe throughe the losse of papers and vnorderlie keepinge of them. 


Bookes peculiar for forraine services. 


The titles of such bookes as in my Judgment wilbee of greatest vse 
(though I knowe manie othe{r]s shalbee proffitable in time added herevnto) 
upon the diuersitie of imploymentes in this service may bee these 
following viz. 

A booke of Treaties. 


Wherein a Colleccion would bee made of all y® alliances that are 
beetweene his Majestie and other Princes of the Leagues and treaties 
presentely in force, as alsoe of the nature, qualitie and tearme of the said 
Leagues. Whether they bee for offence or defence for intercourse or trades 
or in what other sorte and mixture etc. 


A Booke of y* present negotiacions. Or bookes. 


And first of the presente negotiacion and intelligence Continued by 
Ambassandours Resident in Fraunce which will in shorte time make a 
greate volume. 

Then particularly another of the negotiacion with the Vnited 
Provinces and (if occasion serue) with the Gouernours Commissioners, 
deputies, or ministers of thother members of the Lawe-Countreyes. 

A Booke of the like for Scotland where for the most parte some one 
or other is imploied by his ® Majestie, another for Germanie wither some- 
times are alsoe ministers sent the Princes there aboutes’ the Leavyinge 
of men for the imployment of moneys ete. 
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Another touchinge the intercourse with Denmark, Sweden, Muscovia 
and Russia, Turkie Barbary and y* Levant and especially with y® hanse 
tounes that insist much upon auntient privileges and immunities etc. 

A particuler volume for Ireland which gouerment requireth manie 
and sundrie direccions by lettres from her Majestie and the Lo: of the 
Councell, and wherein it wilbee necessarie to regester the answerrs and 
relacions of the Chargs and Commissions sent vnto them, for that they 
are of waight, and daily questionable by reason of the variety of matters 
and suddaine alterracion and Change of officers and offices both touchinge 
the warres and Course of Justice in the most peaceable [times]. 


Bookes for home service. 


For the home seruices diuers kinds of bookes would bee requisite y* 
rather for that there hath beene found of late greate Confusion in the 
keepinge of loose papers though they bee digested in to bundells or other- 
wise kept in Coffers. For the onely lending of them forth which must 
needs fall out sometimes, is verie oftentimes the Cause and meanes of 
their losse which beeinge of greate vse, and not to bee found thus 


Regestred the service thereby is greately hindered. These bookes may 
be thus Intituled viz. 


A survay of y* lands with the Commodities thereof. 


And the heads of this booke may bee those followinge which beeinge 
found out in this manner it wilbee easie to recouer the particulars 
from such persons as by reason of theire proper offices and functions are 
best able to furnish the Sec: with y® seuerall notes according to y* said 
heads, as namely concerninge y° first head To Collect. 

The Porte townes of Creetes® with other landinge places in euerie 
County as alsoe the depthes and daungers thereof. 

The trades of y® seuerall portes and wherevpon their wealth doth 
consist. 

The Hundreds, Rapes, Wapentakes, and other deuisions in euery Shire. 

The merkett and Corporate townes. 

The gent: of name in euerie Hundred. 

The Rivers with the vse and Commoditie of them. 

The Borders against Scotland with their length and breadth. 

The strength of the said borders as Hills woods Heathes straightes 
sennsieen townes and Castells of defence. 


What the Commodities of this Realme are, wherein the wealth of it 
doth Consist. 


What naturall things it yeeldeth. 
What Manufactours. 


Howe they are caried out of the Realme, by what persons, and into 
what Countreies. 


What Commodities of other Countreis wee stand in neede of for our 
necessarie releife. 

Howe they are brought in by our owne merchants or by strangers. 

Herevnto would bee annexed certaine notes of the serviceable men 
within y* Realme for direccion in the warres, y* names of such as are fitt 
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to bee imploied at home in the service of state, and others to bee sent 
abroad as Ambas: or ministers etc. 

The names of y® Doctors of the Civill Lawe, and which haue ripest 
judgments as alsoe whoe bee the best Common Lawiers with other 


things of this nature which beeing Collected into some little booke may 
oftentimes bee of greate vse. 


The Sea causes. 


The Navie roiall, wherein to vnderstand the number of y® ships their 
burthen the number of men required to furnish them with mariners 
Souldiers and gouernours. 

The quantities of powder ordinance and other municion according to 
their seuerall proporcions. 

The number of Shipps their burthen and strength in y* seuerall portes 
through out the realme the number of mariners and maisters. 

The number of gunnes fitt for service with their due proporcion of 
victualls both for these and her Majestes shippes etc. 


The defence of y* Realme within y* Land. 


Where is to bee sett downe: First y® numbers of able men as they 
were mustered at the last generall musters in the seuerall Counties. 

The numbers of men furnished with weapons. 

The number of trained menne. 

The qualities of the persons trained. 

The order of Trayninge. 

The times and days of trayninge. 

The Charge of trayninge. 

The names of the Captaines. 

The Leiuetenaunts and deputie Leiuetenauntes. 

Launcs. 

The number of horsemen in the seuerall Counties.; Lighthorse. 

Petronells. 

The order for repairinge y® Sea cost in case of invasion. 

What are the Selected Bands and howe the[y] are to bee furnished 
and draune out of the Inland Counties to the aide of y° maritime partes if 
occasion soe require. 

The names of the Castles and places fortified in the seuerall Counties. 

The numbers of men Conteyned in them. 

The provision of ordinance powder and shott municion. 

The office of ordinance what is therevnto required. 

The ordinarie sorte and prouisions of ordinance of seuerall kinds 
appointed to remaine in a Readines. 

The store of musketts Caliuers, shott powder, match, saltpeeter etc. 

The store of armor in the office of the armorie. 


The revenues of y* Land. 
First her majestes revenues in euerie kind. 
The Crowne Lande. 
The Duchie Land. 
Lands accrued by forfeitures. 
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The impost of Wines. 
Tenthes fifteenes and Subsedies. 

The Courte of Wards. 

The Courtes of Justice. 

Casualtie and Escheates. 

The first fruits and tenthes. 

The Customes outwards and inwards. 





The Charges of y* Crowne. 


Her Majesties Charges howe it arriseth. 
The Charges of the househould. 
The Charges of officers and Courtes as well of Justice as of Revenue. 
The Charges of keepinge of Fortes, Castells and places of defence. 
The Charges of the borders against Scotland. 
The Charges of the Navie. 
The Charges of Ireland. 

Ambassandours, 
Extraordinarie Charges of sundrie natures Intelligencers, 

Guiftes. 


The Courtes of Justice. 


The manner of creatinge Lawes and executinge of Justice in the 
seuerall Courtes. 

The orders obserued in Parliamentes. 

The Courte of Kings Bench. 

The Common Pilaies. 

The Courte of Chauncerie. 

The Exchequer. 

The Courte of Wardes. 

The Courte of Requests. 

The Duchie Courte. 

The prerogatiue Courte. 

The Delegates etc. 

The proper office of euerie Courte, and what is the vse both to Pr: 
and Subiect. 

The Cheife office apparteyninge to the said Courts. 

The manner of proceedinge in the said Courtes as well in civill as 
Criminall Causes. 

The order of the Circuitts and manner of proceedinge att assises and 
Sessions. 

Manie other Bookes might be herevnto annexed beeinge alsoe of 
verie good vse in their places; as bookes of Coynage and minte Causes 
of Rates for Vituallinge, of waightes and measures, of orders touchinge 
her majesties househould of precedents of all matters that Concerne the 
seruice, of discoueries and newe invencions, of discripcions most exactly 
taken of other Countries as well by mappes and Cardes as by discoueringe 
the present state of their gouerment their alliances dependancs etc. 
with many other discourses devices plottes, and proiects of sundry 
natures etc. all which sometimes may serue to verie good purpose, and 
which wilbee dayly deliuered to the Seer: especially if hee bee knowne 
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to make accompt of vertuous imployment and of men that are 
liberally brought up, and have their minds elevated through some in 
more inferiour artes and faculties then other, seeinge there willbee 
nothinge offerred to a personage of his place, that in their Specie may 
not some way bee proffitable beeinge effected in the ripenes of their witts, 
and with their greatest industrie and trauell both which (as it hath been 
seene, I meane in those that professe anie exactnes or dexteritie in their 
sciences) they will as freely bestowe upon him, as hee shalbee willinge to 
accepte the same at their hands and imploy it to the benefitt and seruice 
of their Soueraigne and Countrey. And therefore these more necessarie 
helpes beeinge first prouided the rest wilbee in conuenient time supplied 
with ease. 

Thus I haue in some sorte discouered my poore conceipt touchinge 
the necessarie servants and Bookes that the Secr: is to provide as 
instrumentall meanes for the better discharginge of his waightie office. 
Other things might yett further bee added that more properly Concerne 
himself which he is to looke vnto without the helpe of these meanes 
above mencioned being partly obseruacions of some matters to bee done 
by him, and partly Cautions to avoid the doeinge of other thinges both 
by himself and others, which I may nott well Committ to writinge, and 
yett all (as that which is alreadie sett downe) of noe greate depthe or 
matter that canne immediately advaunce the Creditt and reputacion of a 
Principall Secretarie with his Soueraigne and Countrey (which is not- 
withstandinge the marke whereat the greatest polliticks in such places 
haue ever seemed to aime) for that they are things y* fall not within my 
reatch and consideracion but one to thend I might lay downe by way of 
discourse somethinge of my owne experience to ground my self the rather 
in this opinion which I haue longe sithence Conceyued, and nowe of 
late haue seene howe worthily it may haue reference to other principles 
namely that Circumstances in the obseruations of the smallest things 
not onely in places of Charge but euen in euerie mans particular 
Callinge and family doe greatly import both the Creditt and ability of 
him y* vndergoeth the burthen thereof, and soe Consequently though not 
in soe a direct a manner yett by circumstance that these fewe notes may 
likewise Concerne the substance, and in some good measure advaunce 
the Credit and excelence of this highe office. 


FINIs. 


Correspondence of Archbishop Stone and the Duke of 
Newcastle. 


OF no period in modern Irish history is so little known as that 
which intervened between the violent, but soon subsiding, turmoil 
occasioned by Swift’s volcanic eruption and the more enduring, 
though more orderly, revolution in the constitutional relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland effected by the genius of Grattan. 
This period is by no means a short one. It includes the whole of 
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George II’s reign, and the first twenty years of his grandson’s. 
Yet in the records of the historians, so far from filling a chapter, 
it barely occupies a page. Even those writers who have devoted 
themselves most assiduously to the story of eighteenth-century 
Ireland have found little to say of it, and that little is scarcely more 
than a confession of ignorance. In Lecky’s Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland, indeed, the gap between Swift and Grattan 
is reduced by the narrative devoted to the rise of Flood and the 
description of the viceroyalties of Lords Townshend and Harcourt. 
But, even when fifteen years of the blank has been thus filled up, 
a space of fully a generation still remains unaccounted for. In his 
History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Lecky thus frankly 
confesses his inability to solve the mystery of these times: ‘ There 
may possibly be unpublished family papers in Ireland that would 
throw a clear light on this period and on the characters of its chief 
men ; but the accessible materials are so scanty that it is impossible 
with any confidence to give more than a bare outline of the history.’ 
Since these words were written, Lecky’s prediction has been in a 
measure verified through the work of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, more than one of whose Reports are concerned with 
Irish affairs in the middle period of the eighteenth century. 
The Stopford-Sackville Papers, first published as part iii. of the 
Ninth Report, and since reissued (1904) as a separate publication, 
contain several letters from and to Lord George Sackville, relating 
to the two administrations of his father, the first duke of Dorset. 
These throw much light on the earlier part of the period. The 
‘Correspondence and Papers of Edmond Sexton Pery, Speaker of 
the House of Commons in Ireland from 1771 to 1785,’ which form 
the first portion of the Emly Papers, and were published in the 
Eighth Report, are equally valuable for the later portion. Some 
interesting letters have also been recently printed in the Orrery 
Papers. 

Yet even with these additions to our knowledge much remains 
obscure. Information is more particularly lacking regarding the 
merits of the controversy upon the altered money bill, which excited 
such angry antagonism in the Irish parliament in the session of 
1753. The importance of this episode has hitherto been very im- 
perfectly appreciated. For, although the Sackville and Pery letters 
make it plain that it contained the germ of the movement for 
legislative independence, they do not after all greatly add to our 
knowledge of the personalities of the time, nor do they indicate the 
motives of the policy pursued in reference to it by responsible 
ministers in England. This lacuna is, however, largely filled 
up by the confidential correspondence between Archbishop Stone 
and the duke of Newcastle. As primate of all Ireland, Stone was for 
fifteen years the principal agent of the English administration 
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under the ministries of Pelham and Newcastle, filling the first place 
in the commission of lords justices during the absence of the viceroys, 
and taking an active and masterful part in all the business of the 
civil government of the country. Between April 1747, when he was 
elevated to the primacy after a brief apprenticeship in the episcopal 
office, and his death in 1764, Stone was nine times appointed a lord 
justice. Inasmuch as the viceroy spent but a few months of every 
second year in Ireland this was almost tantamount to a perpetual 
governorship, which was only temporarily affected by Stone’s brief 
fall from power during the duke of Devonshire’s administration. 
Always on terms of personal friendship with Newcastle, to whom he 
had largely owed his rapid advancement to the highest preferment 
in the Irish church, Stone’s letters to the duke during the first half 
of his tenure of the primacy are of the most confidential character. 
They discuss with remarkable fulness and frankness the men and 
the measures of the Irish legislature in the last decade of George II’s 
reign ; and they indicate in the clearest manner the character of 
the administrative machinery by which the government of Ireland 
was then carried on. Together with the duke’s replies to Stone 
they explain, more clearly than any other sources of information, 
the merits of that controversy upon the altered money bill, which 
agitated Ireland under the duke of Dorset’s administration. It 
was during this contest that a party independent of the crown, and 
at least affecting to rest on a popular basis, first arose in the Irish 
parliament. The letters which follow help considerably towards 
a proper apprehension of the political conditions which prepared the 
way for the efforts of Flood and the triumphs of Grattan. They 
are printed from transcripts of the originals in the correspondence 
of the duke of Newcastle in the Additional MSS. at the British 
Museum. Primate Stone’s confidential letters to the duke range 
from 1746 to 1761, but only those written between 1752 and 1758 
are included here. Some letters of the archbishop to his brother 
Andrew, the well-known confidential secretary of Newcastle, and 
tutor to George III, and a few extracts from the correspondence of 
the duke of Dorset and his son, Lord George Sackville, directly 
relevant to the topics of the primate’s letters, are also given. 
C. Lirron Fa.xrmer. 


I, 
Archbishop Stone to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Dublin, March 3rd, 1752. 
I have never presumed to ‘make use of the liberty your grace has been 
pleased to allow me, but when something of importance has occurred, and 
as our session of parliament has furnished matters of some curiosity, and, 


as I think, of great consequence to his majesty’s service here, I choose 
rather (hoping it will be less trouble to your grace) to lay before you 
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the situation of our business in one view, than to press upon your grace 
by frequent interruptions upon every particular as it arises. 

My lord lieutenant! before his arrival was enough acquainted with 
the state of this country to know that the speaker’s influence? in the 
house of commons was the principal object before him with respect to 
the ease of his administration, and accordingly determined to give him 
all possible demonstrations of favour and confidence: all which was fully 
performed and appeared to have the full effect. So that everything went 
quietly on, till the bills of supply were returned from England with an 
amendment. This was immediately seized upon by the speaker’s 
dependents as a lucky occasion to bring the government under difficulties, 
and was represented by them as a point that could not be supported; 
but it was carried through solely by my lord lieutenant’s steadiness and 
authority, without those applications and concessions usually made upon 
such pretended emergencies. This proceeding was not well relished by 
them, and from that moment they set themselves to work by all possible 
artifices to stir up an Irish popularity. 

The first report was an intention to lay aside the speaker and to bring 
Mr. Ponsonby ® into his place. This story, though most entirely false and 
groundless, was industriously propagated, and represented as a design of 
removing the great support of (what they called) the Irish interest, and of 
setting up a man on the ruins of it, who, by his alliance to a great family 
in England‘ must be supposed to have strong attachments there. This 
report (which was absolutely without the least foundation) was kept on 
foot till the act passed in England for altering the style came to its time 
of operation.» We had then the same work to go over again. All that 
had ever been said formerly upon the power of binding Ireland by the 
legislature of England was revived with the greatest acrimony ; but after 
terrible threatenings this storm also was laid by my lord lieutenant’s 
firmness in declaring his sentiments, and his resolution to maintain 
them. 

Some other efforts have been made since with as little success; and 
they are now making a trial upon the plausible subject of an enquiry into 
the laying out of public money in the late rebuilding of barracks by the 
surveyor general ;® to whom my lord lieutenant is not over partial, on 
account of the ill-accommodations complained of by the officers; and the 
only care has been to prevent any indecent reflections on the late, or 
improper addresses to the present administration; each of which the 
violence of this enquiry, encouraged openly by the speaker, has seemed to 


' Lionel Cranfield Sackville, Ist duke of Dorset (1688-1765), lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land 1731-1737, and again 1751-1755. 

? Henry Boyle (1682-1764), speaker of the Irish house of commons 1733-56, after- 
wards 1st earl of Shannon. Concurrently with his speakership Boyle also held the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer. 

8 John Ponsonby (1713-89), 2nd son’ of the 1st earl of Bessborough, speaker of the 
Trish house of commons 1756-71. 

* Ponsonby had married in 1743 Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of the 3rd 
duke of Devonshire. 

5 The new style first became legally operative in England on 1 Jan. 1752. 

® Arthur Nevill Jones, M.P. for co. Wexford. He is frequently referred to in the 
correspondence as Nevill, 
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threaten. We are just now winding up the bottom of our session, and 
the determination of the house of commons upon this point, and upon 
another of voting money for completing the repair of these barracks, 
which is my lord lieutenant’s principal concern, will probably be brought 
to a conclusion in a few days. 

My lord lieutenant has consulted most confidentially with my lord 
chancellor 7 (with whom I have the happiness entirely to agree) in all the 
steps he has taken; and the chancellor has thought them not only right 
but necessary for the support of the dignity of his majesty’s government, 
which has been my lord lieutenant’s only view; and, had he been less 
attentive to that point, he might have at once mortgaged his authority, 
and have concluded the session without any further trouble. But all 
those who have the true service of the government at heart are fully 
sensible of the advantage it has already received from some check being 
given to a power which was like to become very unruly. For there is a 
growing disinclination to the speaker’s influence here, as he has been for 
some few years under the sole direction of Mr. Malone,* a name extremely 
unpleasing to the protestant and whig interest in Ireland; and as he was 
born and bred in a popish family, and as many of his nearest relations 
still remain in those connections, his own conversion (it being necessary 
to his appearing in his profession of the law) does not give such full 
satisfaction to zealous protestants as not to make them greatly averse to 
the thoughts of his arriving to that principal possession of power here 
which he is known to aim at, and which, with his own talents, with his 
constant leaning to an Irish interest (which name will always have a 
popular following after it), with his absolute dominion over the speaker, 
and with a dominion over the lord lieutenant also, he could not fail to 
acquire. 

I have in my own particular thought it of the utmost consequence to 
the good government of this country that some stop should be put to the 
growth of a power which must ever be adverse to the principles upon 
which it is founded; and this is the settled opinion of the most faithful, 
the most discreet, and most experienced of his majesty’s servants here. But 
we are sensible that this cannot effectually be done, in the case of a 
power strengthened by a long possession, without the fullest authority ; 
and none but defensive steps will be taken, unless upon such representa- 
tions as my lord lieutenant will, I believe, think it proper to make. 
Something may appear necessary to be done, with a resolution of support- 
ing it upon some settled system. 

We have heard some reports from England that there had been 
personal differences between the speaker and Lord George Sackville,® 
which are absolutely false ; though the spirit and ability Lord George is 
on all hands allowed to have shewn in speaking in public must have 
created an inward jealousy; but nothing further has ever appeared. 

7 Robert Jocelyn (1688-1756), lord chancellor of Ireland 1739-56, created Baron 
Newport 1743 and Viscount Jocelyn 1755. 

8 Anthony Malone (1700-76), prime serjeant 1740-54, chancellor of the exchequer 
in Ireland 1757-61, father of the well-known editor of Shakespeare. 

® Lord George Sackville (1716-88), 3rd son of 1st duke of Dorset, chief secretary 


for Ireland 1751-6; subsequently known as Lord George Germain; created Viscount 
Sackville 1782. 
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My particular friendship with Lord G. Sackville, makes me say the less 
of him, as I am persuaded your grace will hear from more impartial 
hands that he has distinguished himself very highly in this civil campaign, 
and has in the meantime contrived to raise his military credit by his 
attention to his particular profession. 

I have troubled your grace with a very long detail, which I should by 
no means have done but upon the primest persuasion that the subject of 
this letter is of the utmost concernment to the government of this country, 
and to those who have, and are hereafter to have, the honour of serving 
his majesty in it. AndifI should be so happy as to know that your 
grace approves of the principles we have hitherto acted upon, I shall, for 
my own part, be ready to proceed upon them; and shall value no diffi- 
culties when I have the assurance of your grace’s encouragement and 
support, without which all our endeavours here must be vain and 
ineffectual. 


Il. 


The Same to the Same. 
Dublin, 7th May, 1752. 
The session of parliament has ended this day much to the AliMs. | 

satisfaction of my lord lieutenant and all his friends. From the time ~*~ 
that I received your grace’s declaration of your approbation of our 
measures, my lord lieutenant determined to pursue the plan he had 
before followed: and the party in opposition to him (the heads of 
them being persons in employment) set themselves at work by all 
possible means to weaken the government and to propagate the most 
false and groundless reports throughout the whole country, tending to the 
worst purposes. Lord George Sackville took an occasion in the house of 
commons of giving public satisfaction upon those points, and has forced 
them toa more explicit declaration with regard to England, (as your 
grace will see in their address to the king) than they have heretofore 
chose to make. This opposition has been entirely supported by persons 
grown strong and stiff in employments, and this check given to them is 
of infinite service, and gives the greatest satisfaction to the better part 
of this country, and to those who are the best affected, and the most to 
be depended on for a steady and fair support of the king’s service. The 
behaviour of some men in office has been so very extraordinary that 
there seems to be a general demand for removing them, and for putting 
an effectual stop to the practice (which has too long prevailed) of using 
the strength of government to distress it. It is not now proper to 
trouble your grace with too many particulars ; but I shall take the liberty 
very soon of laying before your grace the measures which my lord 
lieutenant will soon have settled, in order to put the government of this 
country upon such a footing as I am sure will be approved of by your 
grace. 


ITI. 


The Same to the Same. 
Dublin. 26 May 1752, 


From the! time I was honoured with your grace’s instructions we mia. 32727 


thought it unjustifiable, as we had before thought it unadvisable, to give “*™* 


VoL. Xx.——NO. LXXIX,. LL 
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up that authority which his majesty had thought proper to put into my 
lord lieutenant’s hands : for this was evidently the sole cause of dispute ; 
and every thing else that may have been said is false and groundless. 
The truth is that this authority, which had for some years been gradually 
diminishing, had during the last four years’ administration fallen so low, 
that I foresaw plainly, and foretold, that it must be entirely given up, or 
some pains taken for recovering it. As soon as it appeared that the duke 
of Dorset was determined to resist this faction, I had particular informa- 
tion from some leaders that, unless I would use my endeavours effectually 
to bring the lord lieutenant to the usual submissions, we must all prepare 
ourselves to expect the worst that could be done both in public opposition 
and private scandal ; for that they were determined not to part with their 
power into any hands whatsoever. This we thought it our duty to stand ; 
and at the same time have taken care that every thing which related to the 
king’s service, and in particular to the army, should be fully provided for ; 
although all possible means were used (notwithstanding specious declar- 
ations) to discipline people from supporting all measures and for depre- 
ciating the king’s government. Stories of his majesty’s having ordered 
great sums of money to be sent from his treasury here to Hanover were 
propagated with great industry through this city, and the whole country ; 
and the healths of particular men drank at public meetings who had the 
merit given them of opposing it. But with all their malice and industry 
they have not met with the success they expected. For at my lord 
lieutenant’s embarkation, where we all attended him, I never saw nor 
could have imagined so full and universal an appearance of goodwill and 
approbation as then appeared to him. The whole city, both the better 
sort and the populace, seemed to make a point of shewing their regard in 
@ very unusual manner; and expressing their satisfaction in his adminis- 
tration hitherto, and their wishes for the continuance of it, with a sort of 
public acclamation that I never heard before. This appearance has not 
been pleasing to a set ofmen, who had some time ago thought fit to declare 
that they would take care the duke of Dorset should never set his foot 
again in Ireland. And they would now be entirely disconcerted, did they 
not keep up their spirits with some real or pretended assurances of a sup- 
port in England from a person '° nearly allied to the first nobleman here : '! 
who, I believe, must have too good an understanding to avow or 
publicly to support men in any country who are acting on such wicked 
principles, and so manifestly to the prejudice and the dishonour of his 
majesty’s government. 

I beg your grace to believe that I have not, nor can have, any other 
view than to assist in putting the government of this country upon such 
a footing, so as any person whom his majesty shall please to appoint 
over us may be sure of being treated with that respect which is due to so 
high a commission, and that his majesty’s favour and indulgence to his 
subjects here may not be misrepresented to them in order to raise 


© Probably Henry Fox, 1st Lord Holland, whose wife, Lady Georgina Lennox, was 
a sister of the countess of Kildare. 

* James Fitzgerald (1722-73), 20th earl of Kildare, married Lady Emily Lennox, 
daughter of the 2nd duke of Richmond. He was created marquis of Kildare 1761, 
and duke of Leinster 1766. 
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occasional oppositions and complaints in the midst of peace and pro- 
sperity. This work is almost done; and I can venture to say with great 
confidence that, if the present administration of Ireland is effectually 
supported, it will soon be completed. The violence of other men, without 
the least provocation, but rather after repeated compliances to their 
demands and humours, has put me this year under the necessity of 
appearing more openly than before in the service of the government, or 
of totally deserting it. And the success that I have already met with 
has far exceeded my expectations. I have the support of the best 
and most creditable men in public office, and of the country gentlemen of 
the greatest properties, and most decent characters. By which means 
the privy council and the house of lords are almost entirely with us, 
and the house of commons already at an equal balance; whilst the 
influence of the crown and the votes of many persons in employments and 
having pensions are computed as against the government, and the 
influence derived from those employments notoriously exerted against it : 
which could no longer be the case, if his majesty’s pleasure could be 
fully known and manifested in some proper instances. 

I cannot in writing on this subject refrain from repeating my most 
impartial thoughts, and I may add the thoughts of all the valuable men 
in this country upon Lord George Sackville’s conduct here. The spirit 
and capacity for public business he has shewn, and the coolness and 
temper with which he has both spoke and acted, have raised his figure 
and character very high, and great expectations are had of him, which 
I hope he will answer at all times in support of his majesty’s service 
under your grace’s patronage. He has done incredible service here ; and 
if the plan that my lord lieutenant has gone upon is steadily pursued, 
the good arising from it will soon be perceived and felt. But if from any 
misrepresentation or through inattention I should now be obliged to desist, 
I should think it my next duty to declare to your grace that I could no 
longer hope to be of the least use to his majesty’s service here, and to 
advise that I might be dismissed from any appearance of a share in it. 
Though having so near succeeded in the most honest and necessary 
undertaking, it would be the most sensible mortification to me to see the 
better part of this nation, and such a number of valuable friends, who are 
undoubtedly of right attachments, sacrificed to the malice and resent- 
ments of a most violent and desperate faction; who, if they should 
recover their power, would know no bounds in exercising it, and the 
mischiefs to this country (so far as they are an object) and to the very 
being ofan English government over it, and to the comfort or security of 
any Englishman in it, would be irreparable. 


IV. 
The Same to the Same. 
Leixlip, 23 August 1753. 

As the session of parliament here is drawing very near, your grace 
might expect that it should be known by this time amongst us in what 
temper we are likely to meet. But the case is not so: for disputes that 
have arisen upon no just ground, and upon occasions that cannot be 
avowed, are generally most difficult to be composed. 


LL? 
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The speaker’s behaviour since his return to Dublin (for he had passed 
the whole summer in the country) has been exactly what I expected. He 
thanked my lord chancellor for sending him Lord Kildare’s papez '? and my 
Lord Holderness’s'* letter, without saying a word further upon the 
subject. To another person who mentioned these papers to him he said 
with some quickness, ‘ What have we to do with Lord Kildare’s memo- 
rial?’ His conversation with his lordship in particular may, I presume, 
be somewhat different. But, I believe, he considers that transaction as 
material either for opposition or accommodation, and is considering to 
which of the two it will be most advisable to apply it. 

Mr. Gardiner,’ (whose station here and character are well known to 
your grace) has talked much with me of late upon these matters. He 
has a regard for the speaker from long habitudes between them, and is 
willing to impute his late conduct to the influence of other men. A few 
days ago he told me that he had with great freedom laid before the speaker 
(as he had said, he would do) the consequences of the measures he seemed 
to be engaged in, with regard to his majesty’s service, to the good of this 
country, and also to the interest of himself and his family. The tenor of 
the speaker’s answer was complaining of slights and hard treatment to 
himself and his friends; imputing nothing to my lord duke of Dorset 
of whose good qualities he spoke largely; but that it was impossible to 
serve his grace whilst the primate assumed entire direction. Mr. 
Gardiner exhorted me to show some readiness for the composing of these 
differences, and expressed a wish that the speaker and I should meet 
privately. I told him that I foresaw many inconveniences from such a 
step, and no one good consequence : for I would not think it proper that 
disputes which had arisen upon matters relating to the service of the 
government only should now be treated upon the footing of a private 
quarrel. But that I would give him a direct answer as soon as I could 
consult my lord chancellor, without whom I should do nothing. The 
next morning Mr. Gardiner came again to me, and I then gave him the 
liberty of acquainting the speaker (if he pleased) from me, that I sincerely 
wished that an end might be put to these differences: that for my own 
part I acted only as a servant to his majesty, under the immediate direction 
of my lord lieutenant. That his grace believed (and with the most 
manifest reason) that the authority of his office was not sufficiently 
attended to: and that not only the king’s ministers but that even his 
majesty himself had been pleased in the most gracious manner to speak 
in a language very easy to be understood. That as my lord lieutenant’s 
good qualities, and especially his honour and good nature, had been 
mentioned so fully and handsomely by the speaker, it was my hearty desire 
that he would have recourse to them. That I was persuaded his grace, 
notwithstanding all that was past, would look forward to the ease and 
quiet of the king’s service, and the contentment, as far as it would be 

2 The reference is to a ‘Memorial’ presented to George II in June 1753 pro- 
testing against the measures of the Irish government. The text of the ‘ Memorial’ is 
printed in Plowden’s Historical Review of the State of Ireland, appendix Iviii. 

43 Robert D’Arcy, 4th earl of Holderness (1718-78), secretary of state in the 
governments of Henry Pelham and the duke of Newcastle, 1751-61. 


4 Right Hon. Luke Gardiner, d. 1755, M.P. for Thomastown, deputy vice-treasurer 
of Ireland ; grandfather of Luke Gardiner, 1st Lord Mountjoy. 
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possible, of all his majesty’s servants and subjects. That his grace would 
receive the services of him and his friends, and recommend them accord- 
ing to their merits for their share of his majesty’s favours, which I 
should never obstruct or grudge. That this point being once settled, I 
should not insist upon any terms with regard to myself, and would be 
ready to wait upon him openly, and to offer him everything on my part 
that could tend to make him easy. Mr. Gardiner was extremely satisfied 
with this commission, and went away, not doubting that he should be a 
very welcome messenger. I told him that I expected little good from it, 
excepting that I should clear myself from what had been and still was 
most unjustly laid to my charge ; and that he and others would now be 
able to see on which side the fault lay, and who were the aggressors. 


Postscript, dated Leixlip, 25 Aug. 1753. 

I deferred sending the letter, that I had wrote to your grace on 
Thursday, to the post, that I might, with but one trouble to your grace, 
give some account of the result of Mr. Gardiner’s undertaking ; whom I 
saw yesterday at the Castle. I found him angry and ashamed. The 
answer, such as it was, that he gave me was very confused and indirect: 
and all that I could collect from it was that the speaker would lay his 
case before the lord lieutenant, and appeal to him upon the ill-treat- 
ment he had received, and upon the merits of his services, particularly 
in the last session, with the transactions of which his grace seemed to be 
perfectly satisfied: that he had a full reliance on his grace’s honour 
and justice, and that he did not desire any other person to go between his 
grace and him. Your grace may think from the latter part of this 
answer that Mr. Gardiner might have made some mistake in his offers 
from me. But the sending an answer so different and opposite to the 
message is only to be accounted for by the peculiar characters of some 
men that we have the happiness to do with here ; which are of a sort 
which your grace in all your experience can never possibly have met 
with: for which reason I have not been surprised, that our affairs have 
been so difficult to be explained. 

I understand that my lord lieutenant will have the fairest offers made 
to him of carrying on the king’s business (the common language here 
upon which so much merit is assumed) and of making his grace’s 
administration easy and honorable. The former will be complied with, 
for it would not be in their power to prevent it. The latter will be upon 
good behaviour : and unless my lord lieutenant himself will affront those 
who have hitherto done their utmost to support the government, this 
party, while it subsists, will attempt to put public affronts upon them. In 
this situation I now stand. It cannot be pleasant to be made the single 
mark of jealousy and obloquy, and to hear lies repeated, the fresh growth 
of every week, of mischiefs projected and intended by English administra- 
tion: and every body is put on their guard against it. This is indus- 
triously done, and the authors of these practices are sufficiently known, 
so as to leave no room to doubt from whom they receive instruction and 
encouragement. I should certainly wish to enjoy the dignity and emolu- 
ments which his majesty’s great favour has given me in my profession in 
peace and quiet, rather than be harassed in so turbulent a scene, from 
which no private advantage can in any event accrue to me. At the same 
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time, I may say, (what I think impartially) that any sacrifice made to 
those men would imply (let the person given up be ever so insignificant) 
@ sacrifice of his majesty’s authority, and of the weight of English admi- 
nistration in this kingdom: which would lay a foundation of such disorder, 
as your grace would never be able to see redressed. I am ready to 
undertake any part that is assigned to me; there is no reason to doubt 
of strength sufficient to answer all the material purposes of administra- 
tion; but if the party which is not yet broke sets itself to disturb, 
perplex, or affront, they may yet be very troublesome. I hope your 
grace will think from what I have had the honour to lay before you that 
I have shewn all possible willingness to accommodate. If after this it 
should be my lot to be ill treated I shall most cheerfully stand it, if it 
may be understood of me that I am acting only according to the duty of 
my station, according to the instructions of his majesty’s ministers, and 


(if I might express such a wish) according to the duty that I owe to his 
majesty himself. 


V. 
The Same to the Same. 
Dublin 10th of October 1753. 

His grace (the lord lieutenant) began very early to talk explicitly with 
the speaker, and to shew him that his former conduct had made it impos- 
sible that he should have been treated with confidence, or be used as a 
channel for conveying his majesty’s favours, as long as it was plain they 
would be directed only to persons not disposed to support the administra- 
tion. But his grace at the same time assured him of his readiness to 
accept new services, and of his desire that all differences should be com- 
posed, and that no distinctions should be made but of those who obstructed 
or supported his majesty’s service. To this, which was repeated in several 
conversations, the speaker only answered with general professions of zeal 
for the king’s service, and personal regard to his grace; but he could not 
be brought to say in what manner he proposed to shew the one or exert 
the other. As things were in this uncertain state, and the reports of 
intentions to shew disrespect in the addresses began to prevail, my lord 
lieutenant thought it very necessary to desire that his friends should be 
very exact in their attendance on the first day of the session. 

As it had been usual for the speaker to appoint the persons to move 
the addresses, my lord lieutenant did not think it expedient to alter 
that course, though it was in our situation a matter of great consequence. 
On Sunday evening (and not sooner) the speaker brought Mr. Pakenham,'* 
(a relation of the earl of Kildare’s) to my lord lieutenant, as the mover 
of the address to his majesty, but did not think fit to communicate the 
substance of the intended motion. It was by this time well-known, as it 
was the conversation of the whole town, that the paragraph of thanks to 
his majesty for the return of the lord lieutenant was to be omitted : 
that this omission was to be a tacit avowal of Lord Kildare’s representa- 
tion, and the motion was put into the hands of his lordship’s relation and 
friend, in order to convince everybody that the supporting his lordship’s 


% Thomas Pakenham (1713-66), M.P. for Longford; created earl of Longford, 
1756. 
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credit was the object of the house of commons. Care had been taken to 
bring all our friends to town, and, after sounding the dispositions of the 
members, it seemed demonstrable that such a point could not be carried 
by the speaker, although he put his whole strength upon it; which he 
certainly did, for I believe there never was such an attendance known. 
The speaker’s friends began to perceive that they were upon bad ground. 
They expected to the last some further advances to be made to them ; 
but on Monday evening an intimation was brought to my lord lieu- 
tenant that, if he would dispense with that compliment, the rest of the 
session should be easy. His grace said he could not give it up, as he 
looked upon the honour of the government to be essentially connected 
with it; neither could he answer the making so improper a concession to 
those gentlemen who had appeared in his support. Mr. Rowley,'® a 
gentleman of great character and fortune, and Mr. Conolly,'’ having 
undertaken to propose an amendment to the motion, on the supposition 
that the compliment was omitted yesterday morning, other messages 
were sent ; but my lord lieutenant would not recede, as there was no 
reason to doubt of carrying the question. At length, within half an hour 
of my lord lieutenant going to the house, the speaker came himself, 
and submitted to the accepting of the intended amendment, and that 
Mr. Pakenham, the mover, should put it into his motion; which his 
grace consented to. So that my Lord Kildare’s kinsman has now moved 
an address intended for his lordship’s justification, and drawn at first 
in such a manner as would have answered that purpose; but is now by 
some alterations and insertions a flat contradiction of it. This was the 
transaction of yesterday, and it was understood by everybody to be a 
complete victory. This day the address to my lord lieutenant was 
brought in to the house. They had omitted to thank my lord lieutenant 
for his having been faithful in his representations of their loyalty to his 
majesty. Lord George, in a private room, before the speaker had taken 
the chair, insisted upon its being inserted. The speaker resisted; but at 
length yielded, upon Lord George assuring him that he must and would 
divide the house upon it. Lord Kildare was in the house of commons, 
expecting that this last point was to be maintained. It was given up 
without consulting him, and he had the mortification (without the least 
preparation) of hearing two addresses read, in each of which he was 
entirely disavowed. The speaker had certainly engaged that he would 
carry him through : and till within these few days flattered himself that 
he should have been able to effect it. Had he in this case been possessed 
of the majority so much boasted he would have gone through, and 
would have had an address to his majesty, in consequence of the other, 
that I should be removed from councils &c. Things have taken a much 
more agreeable turn : and I hope we shall every day find new effects of 
the proceedings of these two days. I will not answer that they may 
not be disagreeable upon some subaltern points, such as Armagh elec- 


‘6 Right Hon. Hercules Langford Rowley, M.P. for co. Londonderry. His wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Clotworthy Upton, was created Viscountess Langford in 1766. 

” Right Hon. William Conolly, d. 1760, M.P. for co. Londonderry, nephew of 
William Conolly, who was speaker of the Irish house of commons 1715-29, and father 
of the well-known Irish politician Thomas Conolly (1738-1803). 
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tions,'® or things of that nature; but I am rather inclined to hope that 
the éclat of this signal victory may affect all other proceedings. It was 
certainly in my lord lieutenant’s power to have beat them by a division. 
His grace has preferred the other method, and believes that the accept- 
ing of their submission was the more likely means of restoring peace. 
It is probable that Lord Kildare will resent this proceeding of his friends. 
It is probable that other defections will follow every day. I shall not fail 
to inform your grace of the progress we make. I can speak with no 
certainty, nor give no security for what madmen will do; for the mail to 
Armagh was robbed last night, by two men dressed like gentlemen, and 
the writ to the sheriff taken out, in order to delay the election. This, 
or any other violence is always to be apprehended. But the general 
opinion is, that the-spirit of the faction is breaking, and that a little more 
perseverance will put an end to it. The change in the outward appear- 
ance of things within these three days is surprising. 


VI. 
The Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Dorset. 
Newcastle House, October 16th 1753. 


I received last night a particular account from the primate of what 
has passed upon the opening of the session. I could not delay one 
moment returning my thanks to your grace for your goodness in sending 
me this early notice of what you must know would be so agreeable to me. 
I most sincerely congratulate you upon your great success over your 
enemies ; and hope that your grace will, for the future, find your adminis- 
tration as easy as yourself or your best friends can wish it. I flatter 
myself you are thoroughly convinced that all your fellow servants here 
think not only the king’s service, and the ease and quiet of his majesty’s 
reign, greatly concerned in the support of your grace’s credit and honor, 
and the authority of your government; but also (if you will allow me to 
Say so) our own interests and reputations. Iam sensible I could not do 
more justice to your grace and your administration, or set in a truer 
light the sense which the parliament of Ireland have of your grace’s 
conduct, and more effectually destroy the evil reports which have been 
spread of the weight and superiority of the opposition, than by shewing 
the king your grace’s and the primate’s letters. His majesty read them 
both thro’ with great attention and pleasure ; and, as a proof of it and of 
his way of thinking upon this occasion, the king upon reading what the 
primate said of the Armagh election, said, ‘Mr. Brownlow '® must now 
be supported.’ As you know the closet, it was as great an indication of 
what we wish as could be given. I shall omit no opportunity of re- 
presenting things in their true light; which is the most favourable 
one for your grace. Tho’ I have been hitherto a bad correspondent, 
you will do me the justice to assure the primate it was not from want 
of zeal for his service, or affection to his interest. I propose to return 

‘8 The return of William Brownlow for co. Armagh in 1753, through the primate’s 


influence, was the subject of a heated election petition on behalf of the defeated 


candidate, the Hon. Francis Caulfeild, brother of the celebrated 1st earl of 
Charlemont. 


** Right Hon. William Brownlow, d. 1794, M.P. for co. Armagh 1753-94. 
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him my thanks, the next post, for his most acceptable letter. I am sure 
it has had the effect I could wish it to have. I have heard of some 
reports of majorities against us of 30; which are now all contradicted. 
I find, however, the struggle was considerable, and the spirit, conse- 
quently, in some pretty violent. Tho’ I am generally a friend everywhere 
to moderate measures, that moderation should not be mistaken to pro- 
ceed from fear, or an apprehension that we had not the majority ; if (as 
I hope, and think, now seems clear) it is a certain fact, that the majority 
on our side is indisputable. That must soon appear; if they have any 
hopes of the contrary you will have some new attempts; and the turn 
will be given to what is past, that it was hard to prevent a personal 
compliment, which had been usual to the lord lieutenants. Your grace 
will forgive me flinging this out. I really don’t imagine that it is the 
case; but in all events, you will be upon your guard. My best com- 
pliments to my good friends the primate and Lord George. 


VIl. 
The Duke of Newcastle to Archbishop Stone. 
Newcastle House, Oct. 18th 1753. 


I cannot sufficiently return your grace my thanks for the honour of aaa. Ms. 


your letter which brought me the agreeable account of my lord lieu- 
tenant’s great success in the house of commons of Ireland, in defeating 
those attempts which had been designed to discredit his grace’s adminis- 
tration, and to give countenance to the very unjust attacks which have 
been made upon it. I thought I could not better answer your grace’s 
intention, or set the present good disposition of the house of commons 
in a truer light, than by immediately laying your letter before the king. 
His majesty was pleased to read it with great attention, and seemed 
extremely well satisfied with the contents of it. I most sincerely wish 
that the same good success may attend all my lord lieutenant’s proceed- 
ings, and that this session may be as easy, and as honourable to his 
grace, as any of the preceding ones have been. Tho’ your letter con- 
tained everything that was necessary for our information here, I have 
the pleasure to acquaint your grace that your accounts were fully con- 
firmed by a letter from Lord George Sackville to my brother, and by one 
from Mr. Maxwell to my Lord Holderness. I am persuaded the duke of 
Dorset does not doubt the real satisfaction which these accounts have 
given us here. We should be unpardonably wanting to the friendship 
and regard we owe his grace, and extremely blind to our interests, if we 
did not in the warmest manner take part in this question, and do all in 
our power, on this side of the water, to support his grace and his true 
friends in Ireland. 

Allow me, my lord, to assure your grace that I have a sensible satis- 
faction in seeing that the very undeserved attempts which were de- 
signed against you, (and which your ability and zeal for the king’s 
service and for the honour of his administration and your goodness to 
your friends had brought upon you,) have been so honorably and fully 
defeated.—But as experience has long shewed us that when once such a 
spirit is raised it is not so easily laid, 1 am persuaded. my lord lieu- 
tenant and all his friends will be upon their guard, by the continuance 
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of that attendance which alone defeated their designs the first day of 
the session. If I am concerned (as I really am) to see where they place 
the object of their present resentment, I am highly pleased with the 
justice which everybody here does your grace, and with the affection, 
steadiness, and dignity with which the duke of Dorset has, and, I am 
persuaded, ever will support your grace against them. I hope, however, 
that I may be mistaken; and that the heats, which have been of late 
but too public, may be calmed, and everything be, for the future, quiet. 


VIII. 
The Duke of Dorset to the Duke of Newcastle.”° 
Dublin Castle, Nov. ye 16th 1753. 

After the assurances given me by those of his majesty’s servants 
whose dispositions I had the most reason to doubt, that everything within 
their province should be done in the best manner for the king’s service, I 
was greatly surprized to find that the dispute (which indeed was the rise 
of all other disputes here) concerning his majesty’s right of applying the 
money in this treasury was to be revived. But when the bill for applying 
part of that money to the discharge of the public debt was to be prepared, 
the prime serjeant *! refused to admit the recital signifying his majesty’s 
consent and recommendation, as the same bill came amended last session 
from England, and was afterwards passed in both houses of parliament 
here. As soon as I was informed of this proceeding, I sent for the 
speaker and the master of the rolls,?? whom I found fixed in the same 
sentiments; and the master of the rolls, who being chairman of the 
committee of supply was necessarily to bring the bill into the house of 
commons, absolutely refused to insert the words used in the preamble in 
the last bill. The prime serjeant, whom I saw afterwards, was immoveable 
in his opinion, and declared farther to me, that if this point was insisted 
upon, and should be carried, he was assured that no supply would 
hereafter be granted to his majesty but under strict appropriations, by 
which any future redundancies of money, and consequently any future 
disputes upon this subject, would be prevented. 

I called together those of his majesty’s servants in whom I could best 
confide, and found them all of opinion that I ought by no means to hazard 
so material a point of the king’s prerogative to a sudden decision in the 
house of commons (as the bills were to be offered to the house in a few 
hours), especially in these circumstances, when the attack upon the 
prerogative was made by the principal officers of the crown. I have 
therefore, by the advice of the primate, the chancellor, the late Chief 
Justice Singleton,?* and others, suffered the bill to pass the house of 

* A draft of this letter has been printed in the Stopford-Sackville Papers, i. 201 ; 
but the original is printed here as an essential part of the narrative unfolded in the 
Newcastle correspondence. 

#1 Anthony Malone ; see p. 512, note 8, supra. 

2 Right Hon. Thomas Carter, d. 1763; master of the rolls in Ireland 1725-54. 
The office of master of the rolls was at this time a sinecure and carried no judicial 
duties. Carter sat in the house of commons while holding it, and in 1733 was a 
candidate for the speakership in opposition to Henry Boyle. 


*8 Right Hon. Henry Singleton, d. 1759, chief justice of the common pleas 
1740-53 ; appointed master of the rolls on the removal of Carter, 1754. 
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commons without offering any amendment ; the omission is described in 
the letter from the council here to my Lord Holderness, and I take it for 
granted will be supplied according to the form in which it passed last 
session. In an affair of this delicate nature, I could not venture to take any 
other steps without the king’s commands. The difficulty of prevailing 
upon country gentlemen to persevere long in supporting the prerogative 
against those who enjoy the chief offices of honour, emoluments, and 
influence, must occur to your grace ; and I very much apprehend that as 
this direct affront to his majesty’s authority calls so strongly for some 
marks of resentment, it may be of bad consequence to this and all 
succeeding governments in this country if it should be suffered to pass 
without proper notice being taken of it. 

I must beg your grace to accept my sincerest thanks for the very 
kind concern you are so good as to take in these transactions, which have 
been troublesome enough to me, but are yet attended with some satisfac- 
tion, as I have every day more reasons to convince me of the necessity 
there was, of putting some stop to the power that was grown here; and 
the longer the attempt had been delayed, the struggle must have been 
still more violent. 


IX. 
Archbishop Stone to the Duke of Newcastle. 
17 Novr. 1753. 

It soon appeared that the defeat upon the addresses was not likely to 
produce a lasting quiet, as the speaker, we found, had renewed his pro- 
mises to Lord Kildare that his lordship should receive some satisfaction 
for his late disappointment, with which assurances he seemed pacified. 
The speaker had, on the other side, promised my lord lieutenant in the 
strongest terms that everything which related to his majesty’s service 
or to the ease of his grace’s government should meet with no obstruction : 
and my lord lieutenant could not refrain from giving some credit to 
assurances that came un-asked. I must inform your grace that it had 
been agreed among his majesty’s servants that the tax of four shillings 
in the pound upon the pensions and salaries should be suffered to expire. 
The speaker had settled this matter with my lord lieutenant, but he 
afterwards promised his support to a friend of Lord Kildare’s, {the same 
who moved the address) who was to oppose the discontinuance of that 
tax: the gentleman made his motion, but found no support. His lord- 
ship grew extremely enraged, and threatened to desert ; and the speaker, 
finding that he was in real danger of losing him, made him new offers, 
and my lord is to try him once more. The experiment is a strong one. 
For the party is to be kept together by attacking the king’s prerogative. 
The prime serjeant has constantly denied his majesty’s having any right 
to dispose of the money in his treasury. He has now prevailed upon the 
speaker and the master of the rolls to avow and support that doctrine ; 
and they peremptorily refused to insert a recital of his majesty’s consent 
to the application of his majesty’s revenue to the payment of the 
public debt. As my lord lieutenant had but very short notice of this 
objection before the bills of supply were to be moved, and as he had 
little reason, after what had passed, to expect so determined, and, as it 
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must now appear, a premeditated opposition to be levelled directly at the 
crown itself, his grace, by the unanimous advice of those of the king’s 
servants whom he could consult, determined that it would be highly 
imprudent to trust so tender a point of the prerogative to a hasty decision 
in the house of commons, where the attack was to be made by the king’s 
principal servants. Your grace cannot but be sensible how difficult it must 
be to engage gentlemen who are not in the employment [of the crown] to 
support these points year after year-in opposition to those who have all 
the advantages they can receive from the government, and avail themselves 
besides, in their counties, of that popularity which attends opposition to 
the government. The bill is transmitted to England in the same terms 
as the master of the rolls brought it into the house. It is presumed 
that the same preamble will be inserted as was returned from the council 
in England last session, and was passed by both houses here. My lord 
lieutenant will then act by his majesty’s express directions; whereas, 
if the amendment had been offered here in the first passage of the bill, 
those servants of his majesty who are hardy enough to engage in this 
measure would have argued in favour of it, on a supposition that, the 
king’s pleasure not being known, they consulted better the real interest 
of the crown than others who were carrying the prerogative higher. 
This was the more to be expected, as the prime serjeant talked largely 
to my lord lieutenant of the danger of future appropriations of all surplus 
money. 

There was a division yesterday in the house of commons upon a 
question relating to the late surveyor Mr. Nevill Jones. The question 
was not very material, and was understood to be a trial of strength 
without that influence which government ought to have, and was shewn 
to have at the beginning of the session, and will have in points where 
a stress is laid. The thing was strongly laboured by the speaker, Lord 
Kildare, all the Gores, and they had with them the standing sour 
opposition of the country. They had with them seventeen members who 
are in employment or receive bounty from his majesty: and we had 
upon our backs a poor man whom almost everybody has been industrious 
to defame, and whose innocence it has been no man’s business to defend : 
Notwithstanding which, these people who pretended to have strength to 
give law to the government lost this by-battle by three votes—118 to 
115, which, with tellers and the speaker, made an attendance of 239: 
the greatest that has ever been remembered. I hope it will now appear to 
your grace, (and indeed, that was the principal end of dividing) that 
there is a strength in this country able to serve the government : and that 
there is no necessity of submitting to the imperious rule of a faction who 
have plainly avowed that their design is to prescribe even to his 
majesty himself. It is not for me to point out what ought to be done. 


** There were at this period no fewer than nine members of this family in the 
Irish house of commons. They were known as the ‘nine Gores.’ Among them 
were Sir Arthur Gore, M.P. for co. Mayo, created earl of Arran 1758; John Gore, 
chief justice of the king’s bench 1764-84, created Lord Annaly in 1766; and Sir 
Ralph Gore, Bart., M.P. for Donegal, who became Baron Gore in 1764 and earl of Ross 
in 1770. Lord Ross’s father, also Sir Ralph Gore, had been speaker of the Irish 
house of commons, 1729-33, and died in the service of the house. He was the father- 
in-law of Anthony Malone. 
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But my duty to his Majesty obliges me to say that if something is not 
now done it will be impossible for the real friends to [the] English 
{interest] to carry this support much farther. Your grace, if you are 
pleased to encourage me to it, should command my thoughts upon this 
subject, which appears to me to be now of most critical importance to 
the future peace and welfare of this government and country: but I 
am fearful of transgressing due bounds. 
X. 
The Same to the Same. 
Dublin, 21st November 1753. 
As I had the honour of representing to your grace the conduct of $75," 
some persons with regard to his majesty’s prerogative in the framing of 
the bill for the payment of the debt, Iam now to acquaint your grace 
that the motives to that conduct have discovered themselves plainly. 
There had been a commitiee appointed to enquire whether the late 
surveyor-general had (as he was required) repaired some barracks at his 
own expense. It had been shewn, contrary to the general prepossession, 
that he has done a great part, and that the rest is in a way of being soon 
finished. As this favourable state of a case might operate in divert- 
ing the vengeance threatened against this poor man, they have propped up 
the prosecution with considerations of another nature, and have given 
out with uncommon industry thai the liberties of this country are 
brought to the single point of this Money bill. They say among the 
house of commons, in meetings held for that purpose, that they and 
their children are to be slaves, if that bill, (on the supposition of its being 
amended in England), should be suffered to pass here; and that in order 
to prevent the passing of it, they must support these assertors of their 
liberties in everything they undertake, and for a test of their strength 
they must begin by expelling this unfortunate man from the house of 
commons. Their inquiry seems tending to that end, for they seem to 
make no allowance for all that has been done by him; but if any part of 
his task is unfinished they would proceed as upon a contemptuous 
omission of the whole. This, they say, is no point of government; 
neither is it one, unless it is the general duty of governors under his 
majesty to prevent violence, cruelty,‘and injustice, and to recommend 
the protecting of inferior servants, whose ignorance entitles them to it. 
For which reason my lord lieutenant has declared his inclination and 
his opinion that this affair should not be carried to that extremity, but 
that rather a security should be accepted for the completing of everything 
that can be desired. But, indeed, the protection of a chief governor 
here is a weak defence. In a division in this committee last Monday, 
‘they had summoned new people and carried a question by two voices, 
122 to 120, of which majority 21 were in his majesty’s service ; 
neither would it have been carried but by the sudden defection of a very 
principal officer, Nat Clements, whose station gives him such influence 
that others were obliged to follow him.”” They are proceeding this day 
28 Right Hon. Nathaniel Clements, M.P., a teller of the exchequer, and afterwards 


‘deputy vice-treasurer of Ireland, and ranger of the Phenix Park; ancestor of the 
earls of Leitrim. | 
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and I cannot answer for the conclusion of it. It is hardly possible for us 
to maintain our ground in such an assembly, with the greatest servants 
of the crown appearing and heading an opposition. I have thought 
proper to premise thus much to your grace, not knowing but the success 
of such men, made desperate by-their own misconduct, may carry them to 
committing any outrage. 

It has been a great misfortune that we have lost the weight of 
Mr. Conolly’s appearance: he has been very near death, and is now in 
the country recovering slowly. The credit and property of independent 
gentlemen is our support. They resent the behaviour of the king’s 
servants, and foresee the fatal consequences of their conduct: but we 
are in the meantime like to be overborne by their weight and the 
numbers of others who receive protection from the offices they hold. It 
is impossible to recall what is passed, but I doubt that these gentlemen 
presume that the security hitherto exercised towards them does not 
proceed solely from moderation. If some new model cannot be effected, 
it will be in vain to attempt the support of English government longer, 
and he whom his majesty shall appoint to appear foremost in that cause 
will have no other preference than that of being the first sacrifice. 


XI, 
The Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Dorset. 


Newcastle House. Novy. 22nd 1753. 

ty I had the honour on Tuesday last of your grace’s letter of the 16th, 
and at the same time one from the primate. I have shewed them both 
to the king ; and I would not omit the first opportunity of acquainting 
your grace with his majesty’s high displeasure with the conduct of those 
gentlemen who are in his service, who have made the late attack upon 
his majesty’s prerogative, notwithstanding the knowledge they must 
have had of his majesty’s sense of it, by the alteration made by the king 
in council in the money bills sent over the last session of the Irish 
parliament, and the particular mention made of it, in your grace’s 
speech, at the opening of this session. The same words will be undoubtedly 
inserted here upon this occasion: and the king doubts not but your 
grace, and all his majesty’s principal servants, will use your utmost 
endeavours to get the bills passed upon their return to Ireland. His 
majesty is so sensible that his just prerogative, and the honour and 
dignity of his government, are greatly concerned in this question, that 
I may venture to give it as my private opinion that if this opposition 
continues from persons in the king’s service, his majesty will think it 
proper and necessary to shew marks of his displeasure. I should be glad 
to know your grace’s thoughts, either from yourself or from the primate, 
what measures you may think advisable to be taken, upon a supposition 
that when the bill returns amended it should meet with opposition from 
persons in employment; what examples you would propose to make ; 
and what persons you would recommend to the king to succeed. It is 
the general opinion here that, as the master of the rolls and the prime 
serjeant seem the principal persons, and at the head of the opposition, 
if anything is done (and something must be done) they would be the 
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proper persons to be removed. But as no resolution can be taken; till we 
see what part they will act upon the return of the bills, I would only 
wish to know your grace’s thoughts provisionally; as the primate was 
so good as to say he would send me his, if I required it. I don’t write to 
the primate; as I could only repeat what I say to your grace, by his 
majesty’s order. The late Lord Chief Justice Singleton has wrote a very 
judicious letter to my lord president, upon this occasion; by which, as 
well as by everything else, it appears that if this spirit cannot be got the 
better of, it would be very difficult to carry on his majesty’s govern- 
ment in Ireland with the weight and dignity with which it ought to be 
supported. 


XII. 
The Duke of Newcastle to Archbishop Stone. 


Newcastle House. Nov. 30th 1753. 


You will have seen, by my letter to my lord lieutenant, that the 
king was highly offended with the behaviour of those gentlemen in his 
majesty’s service who opposed the measures of my lord lieutenant, and 
had now publicly and avowedly attacked his majesty’s prerogative. I 
received on Wednesday last the honour of your grace’s letter of the 21st. 
I immediately laid it before the king; and I cannot conceal from you, 
that his majesty was greatly surprised to see the lengths which the 
gentlemen in opposition were going, and very sorry to find that your 
grace apprehended that there were no extremities which were not to be 
feared. The king is very sensible that this attack is against his 
majesty’s prerogative, and the king is determined to support his own 
honour and the authority of his representative. The king wished your 
grace had been more particular, and had named the person of weight and 
consequence who had left my lord lieutenant’s friends. We find by a 
letter from my Lord George Sackville to Sir Robert Wilmot that it was 
Mr. Nat: Clements. I know very well that there is no making any 
true judgement, at a distance : but we are all of opinion here, that it was 
unlucky that the friends of the government took upon them in any degree 
the defence of Mr. Nevill Jones ; and thereby gave great cause of triumph 
to their opposers. Nothing could be so fortunate for the duke of Dorset 
as their opposition upon a point of prerogative ; in which you was sure of 
the king of the English nation. We therefore think you should have let 
all other little matters go; and have reserved yourselves for the great 
question ; where you either would have had the majority, or the question 
would have been so glaring that they could not have stood it one 
moment on this side of the water. Whereas now, you have suffered 
yourselves to be beat upon an insignificant point; and are less able by 
that means to stand the great question when it comes. Popular runs 
must sometimes be yielded to; and that is often the best way to dis- 
appoint the views of those who occasion them. But this is now over; 
and the present attention must be to carry the money bill thro’ with as 
great a majority as possible ;—but, in all events, to carry it. I am 
persuaded that my lord lieutenant will do us the justice to own that his 
grace has had all the support from hence which he could desire. The 
letter from the privy council here to that of Ireland is a very proper but 
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strong measure; and of which there is but one instance in the books ; 
and that in a matter of little consequence. I must do my Lord Gran- 
ville 6 the justice to say that nobody has acted with more spirit or warmth 
upon this occasion than he has done. The thought of the letter from the 
privy council was his, and as he knows the state of Ireland very well he 
has represented the necessity of supporting my lord lieutenant, and 
getting the better of the present opposition (and that by acts of authority 
and vigour,) wherever it was proper. The king is certainly uneasy, but 
as certainly well disposed, and determined to do everything which shall be 
thought proper to support his authority and that of the duke of Dorset. 

His majesty wishes to know more particularly, and to.have the 
measures proposed which may restore the dignity of his government, 
and the persons recommended who may be thought capable and able to do 
it. I therefore could wish to have a particular account of the persons 
who are engaged in this opposition, the offices they have, and the names 
of such persons as may be able to supply their places with credit and 
reputation. The late Chief Justice Singleton has been named here as a 
proper person to be master of the rolls. It is reported here (and, I am 
afraid, with some truth) that Lord George Sackville has not one single 
man of character and ability to support him in the house of commons. 
If that is so, from whence will all the great offices be supplied if the 
present possessors of them should go on in opposition? The letters that 
come here from the first persons of the other side of the question don’t 
mention the affair of the money bill, as if there was no such point exist- 
ing. One easily sees that the view of that is to confine the opposition 
to the lord lieutenant singly ; and not to suppose that the king has any 
share in it. I thought we should have had the recommendations to the 
vacant archbishoprick &c before this time. I hear the bishop of Ossory 
is brother to Sir Richard Cox—that raises some speculation here.?7 

I beg you would assure the duke of Dorset that I am watchful to do 
everything that I can which may be for his honour and service : in which 
I have the zealous concurrence of all our friends. My brother has wrote 
fully to Lord George; and does everything that can be wished or desired 
of him. The duke of Dorset wants no assurances of my lord chancellor’s 
friendship. The only thing we all most earnestly recommend to you is 
to keep upon public points—there you are strong—and avoid, as much 
as possible, all private personal considerations. They may be just and 
honourable ; but if they are not necessary they may be attended with 
great inconvenience. 

XIII. 
Archbishop Stone to the Duke of Newcastle. 

Dublin 6th December 1753. 
lie This morning the messenger arrived here with the bills. The 
32733, f. letter from the lords of the council in England, it is hoped, will have its 

*6 John Carteret, Earl Granville (1690-1763), at this time lord president of the 
council in Henry Pelham’s administration. 

27 The reference is to the vacancy in the archdiocese of Cashel, to which Michael 
Cox, bishop of Ossory, was shortly afterwards translated. Cox was ason of Sir Richard 
Cox, lord chancellor of Ireland 1703-7, and author of Hibernia Anglicana, and brother 


of Sir Richard Cox, M.P., an active member of the opposition. See p. 539, note 36, 
infra. 
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due weight. My lord lieutenant has directed a council to be called 
tomorrow, and we shall then be able to form some judgment whether 
the king’s servants will be hardy enough io persist in this attack upon 
his majesty’s prerogative, when they shall find it asserted in this solemn 
and strong manner by his majesty himself. Your grace will probably 
receive no more than the bare acknowledgments of the arrival of these 
papers by this night’s post, as the effect of them cannot yet be known ; 
but I could not let any time pass without making the best explanation 
in my power with regard to the point in your grace’s letter that I 
had the honour of receiving this day. 

I am not surprised that it should appear to your grace that it would 
have been more prudent in us to have avoided all contests upon private 
and insignificant points, and to have reserved our strength for the great 
question. But in answer to this, I must beg your grace to attend to the 
situation we are in. The opposition is from the king’s servants: the 
support is from the country gentlemen, who fly to the Castle for protection 
against the tyranny of these ministers. They saw that this prosecution 
of Mr. Nevill was founded in malice and resentment, and his defence was 
taken up by them : but they insisted upon such support as the Castle could 
give to them in this point as the condition of their giving support in other 
matters which relate more immediately to the service of the government. 
The same case exists with regard to elections. Mr. Brownlow is chosen and 
returned from the county Armagh. He is supposed to be a friend to the 
government. Two other gentlemen in the same dispositions are returned 
from another county. Their elections are good. But as soon as they had 
taken their seats, they received messages in the house that if they voted 
with the Castle, petitions should be lodged against them. They did vote ; 
the petitions are lodged; and there may possibly within this week be 
three more expulsions. Yet, if in these circumstances the friends of the 
Castle did not use their best efforts in supporting gentlemen who are 
persecuted only on account of their attachment to the government, we 
should very soon be destitute of all support; and if Mr. Nevill had been 
given up without resistance, I am satisfied we should not this time have 
been sure of thirty votes in the house of commons. These considera- 
tions were all present to our view before a word was said in the case of 
Mr. Nevill. And I assure your grace, that any personal consideration of 
him had not the least share in the measures that were pursued. But we 
thought them necessary with regard to our own friends, who would not 
have been kept together for the support of the strong points of govern- 
ment, if they were, in the intervals, to be buffeted and trampled upon, 
without any appearance of aid from the government. Notwithstanding 
these pressures, Lord George refused to appear in this affair, but upon the 
conditions he himself prescribed, which were that he might have a 
power to offer a security from Mr. Nevill’s private fortune to supply any 
want of conveniences to his majesty’s troops, which would in the strictest 
account be charged upon his neglect: and it was upon the offer of this 
alternative only that he was supported. 

Your grace has been pleased to mention a report that Lord George 
Sackville has not one single person of character and ability to support 
him in the house of commons. I wish it were possible to give your 
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grace a clear and a just view of this house of commons, that you might 
see how very injurious this representation must have been. I will be so 
candid as to own that the prime serjeant, Mr. Malone, is by far the most 
able man in that house: and if his dispositions were as good as his 
talents, the government could not pay too much for his support. But, if 
he were out of question, (and he must bring much weight in debating to 
any side) we are as strongly and more creditably supported than the 
opposite party. The attorney general ** is a man of sense and of good 
character, the solicitor *® is ready, useful and active, and of very good 
parliamentary abilities: Mr. Stannard *° is at the head of his profession at 
the bar, and always reputed in the house of commons to have carried 
great weight and credit with him. Several others of the same profession 
might be mentioned, besides the gentlemen of fortune, whose characters 
are very high in their country, and who take some share in debates. 

I have taken the liberty of mentioning these particulars to your 
grace, as I cannot but confess the uneasiness I suffer from the appre- 
hension that your grace should think these disorders to have been in 
any degree owing to our misconduct. Indeed, my lord, the cause of them 
is of much longer growth, and lies much deeper. The constitutional 
dependency upon England is the object upon which the prime serjeant’s 
eye is constantly fixed. The speaker is dragged unwillingly by him ; but 
the speaker is a hardened man, and will do many things contrary to his 
inclinations and principles, rather than suffer any abatement of power 
while he can by any means preserve it. I think by what I find from 
Lord George, that the speaker is affected by this measure of the letter 
from the council. By the next post I shall be able to inform your grace 
of more particulars. I can never sufficiently acknowledge your grace’s 
goodness to me, at the same time I must own that it is not more than 
sufficient to support me through the most painful, vexatious, and, in the 
present circumstances, the most unpromising service, that any man can 
be engaged in. I never speak of Lord George Sackville, as in speaking 
of him partiality will always be imputed to me. I only wish that your 
grace and Mr. Pelham could be witnesses of the difficulties that he has 
unavoidably met with in his way, and of the spirit and prudence with 
which he has conducted himself. If he is encouraged to go through with 
the work, the king’s service and the English government in Ireland may 
yet be established, and will owe its establishment to this struggle. But 
if we are to yield when the work is so near done, it will be difficult to 
find any one in this country to undertake it hereafter. 


XIV. 
Archbishop Stone to Andrew Stone. 
Dublin 15th December. 1753. 

We are in a state of the greatest uncertainty with regard to the 
clause inserted in the money bill. My lord lieutenant, (after the letter 

28 Warden Flood, attorney-general 1751-60, chief justice of the king’s bench 
1760-4, M.P. for Callan; father of the celebrated Irish statesman Henry Flood. 

2 Philip Tisdal, d. 1777, solicitor-general 1751-60, attorney-general 1760-77, 
M.P. for Dublin University. 

8° Eaton Stannard, d. 1775, M.P. for Midleton, recorder of Dublin 1733-50, 
prime serjeant in 1754. 
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from the privy council in England had been communicated to the 
council here) thought that the next step should be to communicate his 
majesty’s pleasure to his principal servants who were members of the 
house of commons. He accordingly appointed last Wednesday evening 
for that meeting. The speaker desired that it might be postponed to 
Saturday, that he might have time to talk to his friends. This was com- 
plied with. How the time has been employed I do not know: but if he 
endeavoured to bring them to an acquiescence in his majesty’s measures 
there are as yet no appearances of his having been successful. On 
Friday morning the bills were brought into the house of commons. A 
motion was soon made and seconded by two marked friends of the 
speaker’s (otherwise persons of no weight) for a committee to examine 
into alterations made in those bills. This day the alteration was 
reported. The time for the contest will be on Monday. But this even- 
ing the appointed meeting was held. The persons summoned were 
the speaker, the master of the rolls, the prime serjeant, attorney and 
solicitor generals, Mr. Gore, counsel to the commissioners ;*! the three 
commissioners of the revenue in parliament, viz: Mr. Ponsonby,*? 
Mr. Bourke,** and Mr. Bristow,*4 and Mr. Gardiner and Mr. Clements, 
who have the command of the treasury. You will observe that regard was 
had to offices, and not to persons. My lord lieutenant (as I am in- 
formed) opened himself to them with great propriety. The letter from 
the privy council was read. His grace then called upon them all, in his 
majesty’s name, to use their utmost influence in their respective stations 
to support the just prerogative of the king; and also to communicate 
to the inferior servants of the crown, according to the several 
departments of the gentlemen present, what was expected from them 
upon this very important occasion. When his grace had finished, after 
a silence of a few minutes, the speaker rose first, and the others retired 
after him, without a word being spoken. This is the whole of that trans- 
action, as I have just now had it related to me by one of the gentle- 
men present. According to all appearances, and all reports, they are 
determined to throw out the bill. It is not to be conceived to what a 
degree they have raised the apprehensions of the members of the house 
upon this point, nor the difficulty we all find in bringing them back from 
their delusion ; few of them having a true understanding of the question, 
and having imbibed confused notions of a surrender to be made of their 
properties and liberties by this concession. The example and authority 
of the servants of the crown daring to make a stand against the pre- 
rogative works strongly against us, and makes our country friends slow 
in believing that the power of the crown can have so little effect, ifa 
real stress is laid upon the measure: and they dread the consequences 
that may attend them by being left to shift for themselves, in case the 
government should be taken by storm. I do not find that the letter 
from the privy council has any effect. Our natural strength continues 






81 John Gore, afterwards Lord Annaly ; see above, p. 524, note 24. 
82 Right Hon. John Ponsonby ; see above, p. 512, note 3. 


83 Right Hon. John Bourke, d. 1790, appointed a commissioner of revenue 1747, 
M.P. for Naas; created earl of Mayo 1785. 


%4 William Bristow, appointed a commissioner of revenue 1749, M.P. for Lismore. 
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to subsist, excepting a very few, some of whom cannot be made to com- 
prehend and are terrified by popular clamour; and one or two unfor- 
tunately confined by sickness. It will seem very strange that an election 
should be carried, chiefly by my personal interest in the country ; and 
that a question wherein his majesty’s dignity is so immediately con- 
cerned should be lost. And, I own, that I have great apprehensions of it. 
The desperateness of the attack confounds the minds of ignorant and 
uninformed people. They are told that it is the last struggle for Ireland : 
and that the men in office venture their employments for the preser- 
vation of the country. If they, by these means, carry the question and 
reject the bill, they may proceed to other violences. In that case my 
lord lieutenant will be at a loss how to proceed, but I should hope 
that a hasty prorogation will be thought the most proper measure: and 
time may then be taken for further consideration. If this faction is not 
broke, all government is at an end. I for my own part have gone 
through great trials, and, perhaps, greater are still before me; but I am 
secure in the goodness of the cause, and in the necessity of this work 
being done by some hands, though I wish it had never fallen into mine. 





XV. 
The Duke of Dorset to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Dublin Castle 21st December 1753, 


Aad MB. Your grace will have been informed, before this letter can reach you, 
. of the extraordinary proceeding of the house of commons last Monday in 
rejecting the bill for the payment of the debt, which was done by a 
majority of five votes, 122 t0 117. This event is so unexpected, the cir- 
cumstances attending it so surprising, and the bad consequences of it, if 
not provided against, are so visible, that I shall make no excuse to your 
grace for troubling you with a particular and long detail of the whole 
transaction ; hoping that, when it shall have been laid before his majesty, 
I shall be honoured with his majesty’s express commands in what manner 
Tam to conduct myself, as well in the course of general administration as 
towards those servants of the crown through whose means alone this 
affront to his majesty’s prerogative has or could have been offered, and 
who have done it after his majesty’s pleasure had been so fully signified 

to them. 

As soon as I had communicated the letter from the lords of the privy 
council to the council here, which, according to his majesty’s commands, 
was entered in their books, I called together the king’s principal servants 
who were members of the house of commons, in order to acquaint them 
likewise with his majesty’s pleasure upon the point. This meeting was 
deferred from Wednesday to Saturday night at the speaker’s request, 
with which I readily complied, hoping, as he himself intimated, that it 
might tend to accommodation. When they were met and the letter had 
been read to them, I told them that this was a point of the utmost import- 
ance both to themselves and to their country, and they might see that 
his majesty with the advice of his council was determined to support it ; 
that in matters of internal transactions, wherein my own judgement or 
inclination might be different from theirs, and the ease of my own admi- 
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nistration only was concerned, I had never called upon them in this 
manner, nor had exerted even that authority which I had from his 
majesty’s general commission; but in this case where his majesty’s 
honour and the dignity of the crown were the only points in considera- 
tion, I hoped, and could not doubt, that all his majesty’s servants would 
unite their endeavours in maintaining them. 

When I had finished, they retired without replying. I conceived it 
impossible that the king’s commands, so authentically signified to them, 
should make no impression: and as I was sensible, from the present state 
of the house of commons, that nothing less than the most determined 
and desperate opposition from his majesty’s own servants could lose 
this question, I thought there was little more necessary than to assure 
myself that those country gentlemen who had hitherto with great 
steadiness and zeal supported the government would continue their sup- 
port in this measure. I had indeed been informed, before, that great 
industry had been used to alarm the whole nation, upon suggestions of 
some attempts to be made of extending the king’s prerogative: and I 
found that instructions had been procured from many counties and 
boroughs in the most indecent terms to those members who were known 
to be well disposed: so that it was no easy task to prevail upon gentle- 
men of independent fortunes to appear, at the hazards of their interests 
in their counties, in defence of a measure which his majesty’s own 
servants refused to support, and had by the grossest misrepresentation 
rendered unpopular. But among the gentlemen ofthe country there was 
a very small defection. On the contrary the king’s own servants, when 
the bill came to be debated, proceeded to the most violent and inflam- 
matory opposition that could possibly be made; and yet after all their 
efforts they would not have been able to have carried the question, had it 
not been for some sudden misfortunes of sickness, and one of death, in the 
preceding week. In this situation of affairs, I have nothing left to do 
but to wait for his majesty’s commands, and in the mean time to submit 
to his majesty’s consideration such measures as, upon consulting with 
those I can best confide in, seem to be the most expedient. 

The house of commons left to itself, is, I believe, as nearly balanced 
as can possibly be, and those who at present call themselves the speaker’s 
friends, aided by taking up popular questions and uncontrolled by 
government, with the arms of government also in their hands, do not yet 
make an established majority. But as they have already passed the 
boundaries of decency and duty, and as they can have no hope of pre- 
serving themselves from just resentment but by force, and as their 
public and avowed language is, that as long as they continue united the 
government will not dare to shew resentment to any individual, it is 
natural to suppose that they will endeavour, considering themselves 
already as desperate of favour, to eommit further acts of violence, in 
order to confirm an opinion and a dread of their power: and the longer 
they are allowed to sit and the more acts they do or attempt to do 
in this temper, the more closely they will be united. It might therefore 
be in itself most desirable that upon passing the Bill of Supply and the 
Linen Bill, the only business in which his majesty’s immediate service or 
the country is much concerned, (excepting heads of a bill for the more con- 
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venient collecting of the revenue now depending in the house of com- 
mons,) an end should be put to the session. This might be done next 
Saturday, and the general power of proroguing in his majesty’s com- 
mission to me would be sufficient: but as it is an unusual step, I would 
not presume to take it without his majesty’s particularcommand. I pro- 
pose therefore to pass those bills, and to have an adjournment, as is 
usual at this season, of three weeks, in which time I shall hope to 
receive directions how I am to proceed. 

If it should be thought, as I am myself inclined to think, that upon 
prudential considerations an early prorogation may be deemed expedient, 
and I should receive his majesty’s commands to that effect, I beg it may 
be considered also whether it should be done by proclamation, or by my 
going to the house of lords, and, in a speech from the throne, touching 
upon the reasons for such prorogation. I have pointed out this measure 
as the first step only towards curing of these disorders, and that upon a 
supposition that his majesty will think that this insult committed by 
his servants (for it is by no means to be charged upon the country or the 
house of commons in general) against his prerogative should not be 
passed over without proper resentment. 

Your grace will I am persuaded do me the justice to believe that my 
own temper would rather lead me to any way, if any were open, of 
accommodation, than to have recourse to stronger methods ; but I have 
tried all ways of accommodation without success, and after this last act I 
should not think myself at liberty to make further overtures of that kind. 
I must therefore submit it to his majesty, whether his service and the 
dignity and quiet of his government in this country can subsist, unless 
this faction is subdued. Otherwise the whole power of the country will fall 
into their hands ; and not only those who upon honest and constitutional 
principles have supported and are still willing to support the English 
government here, will be exposed and sacrificed, but the government itself 
must be left at their mercy, and all endeavours to restore its authority 
would, I fear, be ineffectual. 

I am therefore to beg his majesty’s commands as to the prorogation ; 
and also whether his majesty shall think it necessary that those persons 
who have used their employments so notoriously in obstructing his 
measures should be dismissed from his majesty’s service. And also 
whether it shall be thought consistent with his majesty’s dignity that 
the speaker, who has voted in the committee against the preamble of the 
bill, should again be entrusted with his majesty’s prerogative as one 
of the justices of this kingdom. But before I know what his majesty’s 
pleasure may be in general as to the method of proceeding with his 
servants now in employment, I cannot with propriety consult or take any 
opinion here upon the forming a new model. Your grace would however 
justly conclude that I was very short of my full duty to his majesty, if I 
did not look forward to the consequences that acts of strong discountenance 
might produce. I have considered them as well asIam able. And I 
think that they would in the first place encourage and unite that part of 
the house of commons who have demonstrated their good affections to 
the king’s service. It would not fail to draw others over as soon as they 
saw a resolute and determined protection held out to them ; and as soon as 
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the first clamour subsides, and some employments perhaps kept open, the 
other party who have hitherto kept themselves together with difficulty, 
and in the fullest presumption of a great majority (in which their expecta- 
tions have been already disappointed) would soon be unable to subsist. 
But in all events it cannot be more thanit is at present. If their employ- 
ments are taken away they could do no more than give their votes against 
the government, and the influence of those employments would at last be 
turned on the right side. 

I have offered these considerations to your grace, in the best and 
fullest manner I could. It appeared to me from the beginning that this 
opposition and the discontents arising out of it were not founded in 
private dissensions. The first seeds of it appeared last session in the 
objections made to the method prescribed to me for the framing of this 
bill. It broke out upon the alterations then made in England. It was then 
levelled against the prerogative, and there the attack is now at last made. 
I have done my utmost to support his majesty’s just rights in the 
house of commons. If I had given them up, my administration might 
have been made easy to myself, and others who have served his majesty 
zealously and faithfully would have avoided much trouble and uneasi- 
ness. The whole is now most humbly offered to his majesty’s deter- 
mination, and whatsoever his commands shall be, I shall be ready to 
execute them with the most entire submission and duty. I send this 
letter to your grace by Mr. Maxwell,®° who, as he is in parliament here, 
and in an employment that leads him to the knowledge of what passes, 
will be able to inform your grace of any further particulars that may be 
required of him. 

XVI. 
The Same to the Same. 
Dublin Castle De. ye 24th 1753. 


Tho’ I have so lately troubled your grace with a long but very 
private letter, I must add one line to tell you that my lord Kildare is set 
out for England, in order to convince the king (as ’tis said) that the 
opposition given to the last money bill, was not meant to hurt his 
majesty’s prerogative. I have always avoided making mention of my 
Lord Kildare, for fear your grace should suspect me of personal prejudice, 
but the violence he and his friends seemed to express against this bill, 
where the king’s authority was so directly struck at, I may say was 
highly unbecoming. What words even his friend Mr. Malone can put 
into his mouth to excuse this behaviour of his, I really cannot conceive. 
IT hope Mr. Maxwell has had the honour to see your grace ; he is a very 
prudent, sensible young man, and I think a very honest one. 


XVII. 
Archbishop Stone to Andrew Stone. 
Dublin. 24th December 1753. 
Mr. Maxwell will have presented my lord lieutenant’s letter to my 
lord duke of Newcastle, and he will I am sure be found capable of giving 


%§ John Maxwell, 2nd secretary to the lord lieutenant, M.P. for co. Cavan ; created 
lst Baron Farnham 1756; died 1759. 
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satisfactory answers to such questions as may be proposed to him with 
respect to other particulars than those which are the immediate sub- 
ject of that letter. The various reports and misrepresentations daily sent 
to England induced my lord lieutenant to entrust some person upon this 
occasion, who had been a witness of the late transactions. And, as 
Mr. Maxwell had the honour of being known to my lord duke and to 
Mr. Pelham, it was hoped that his access to them might upon that account 
be attended with the less inconvenience. His journey was so sudden 
that I had not time to write fully by him. I hear that Lord Kildare sets 
out tomorrow for England. I know not his lordship’s particular views. 
His general ones cannot be mistaken. As a messenger is sent with some 
commands from my lord lieutenant, I have an opportunity of writing 
with more freedom upon some particulars, and have more leisure to lay 
before you in one view the progress of these disorders. If I make myself 
understood by you, I must leave you to judge if any further use may be 
made of this letter. 

The speaker, the master of the rolls, and the prime serjeant had cer- 
tainly the lead, or more properly the entire dominion of the house of 
commons, and they had exercised it in a manner very imperious to the 
government and very distasteful to the country. This however had been 
submitted to by both with slight resistance, till it appeared that the 
prime serjeant was forming a plan for settling this power for the future 
in himself; and he had taken large strides towards it, much to the dis- 
satisfaction of the whigs in this country, whose aversion to popish 
extractions and connections is unconquerable. It was he who began 
the attack last year upon this very bill, and his resentment in seeing 
that attack defeated produced all the uneasiness which then followed, 
and the several methods used to bring the government back into sub- 
jection. 

It was upon this principle that Mr. Jones Nevill (of whom you heard 
much) was tortured then about his barracks: and has been since made 
to pay a severe reckoning for the faults of other men. The injustice of 
that whole proceeding was so manifest and so shocking that the govern- 
ment must have lost all credit with sober and virtuous parts of the 
country, if my lord lieutenant had commanded his servants and friends 
to decline giving their negative to questions, whilst those on the other 
side were apologizing for giving their affirmatives by owning that they 
were forced into it by party engagements. No further stress of govern- 
ment was ever laid upon that point than what was barely sufficient to 
satisfy those who supported us in other things that they were not upon 
every turn to be abandoned to the ‘fury of a faction;’ and the part 
that my Lord George, by my lord lieutenant’s direction, took in that affair, 
was, I am persuaded, by far, more moderate than he would have thought 
himself obliged to do from a principle of justice, if he had been here in a 
private station. The necessity of his acting as he did must appear from 
a view of the ground on which the government then stood. 

My lord lieutenant had left these leaders of the house of commons 
last year justly dissatisfied with their behaviour. I was at that time 
convinced that, if some resentment were not shown, it would be inferred, 
that there was a want of power in the government here from a want of 
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inclination in the government of England to meddle with them. From 
some things which happened afterwards, which occasioned his majesty’s 
pleasure being signified to us here by my Lord Holderness’s letter to the 
chancellor, we hoped that those gentlemen might lay hold of so fair an 
opportunity of returning to a sense of their duty, and accept of their 
share of power and favour, which we were ready to acquiesce in, and my 
lord lieutenant was ready to give, and on his last arrival offered in direct 
terms to the speaker. But he was either not inclined, or not at liberty 
to act with the king’s representative: and never could be brought to 
speak explicitly as to the measures or events of one day forward. The 
combinations were then, indeed, made, and the strongest engagements 
entered into. My lord lieutenant, therefore (since his majesty’s 
declarations did not operate) had nothing to depend upon but the support 
of his personal friends; for the strength of the king’s government was 
set against him, notwithstanding that declaration of his majesty’s 
intentions which they now began to persuade their friends was not 
genuine. 

The first attempt of affronting in the addresses miscarried by the 
early and zealous attendance of our friends ; and partly from the glaring 
indecency of the act, as no plausible reasons could be assigned for it. 
But they were resolved to regain their credit at any rate ; and from that 
time they began to poison the minds of all the people both in town and 
in the country. The money-bill was made the object. They brought 
members to town who had not attended for many years, by making them 
believe, (and they are too susceptible of such jealousies) that the pri- 
vileges of parliament were to be broken in order to convey the public 
money into England for private uses. These stories were told with con- 
fidence in the most public places, by men in high stations, and that the 
only way of preventing national ruin was by supporting the speaker 
through this session. The alarm became so general that there was 
hardly a member missing who was in the kingdom. We had a bottom 
of a hundred and twenty friends in the house of commons, which we 
thought more than sufficient to secure every point, but especially those 
where his majesty’s service could be engaged; not thinking it possible 
that we should not upon every such occasion find some assistance from 
his majesty’s own servants. And in order to keep the body of our friends 
united, it was absolutely necessary to give them assistance where they 
wanted it. 

When the elections were well over, and not till then, I own, I 
thought everything was safe. I did not believe it possible that this last 
desperate attack, so immediately after his majesty’s pleasure had been 
declared, could be attempted. But the opposition, instead of abating, 
rather grew more violent upon it. Reports were spread that my lord 
lieutenant had engaged his word to the speaker last session that the 
king’s consent should never be again insisted on. My lord lieutenant 
asked him about it. He owned his having heard the report, but declared 
it to be without foundation, and that he had taken all occasions of con- 
tradicting it. In a few days after, this engagement was urged in a large 
meeting at the speaker’s house, in his presence, and mentioned most 
opprobriously as a breach of faith in my lord lieutenant. The speaker 
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heard this without contradicting it, and it passed currently. Lord 
George, in the debate found an opportunity to take notice of a scan- 
dalous report of my lord lieutenant’s having taken upon him to bargain 
for the king’s prerogative. The debate lasted till twelve at night. The 
bill was supported with great spirit and propriety. But upon the ques- 
tion, the preamble was rejected (for they refused the more decent way of 
a long day,) by a majority of five. We were to the last degree unlucky. 
Six of our friends were disabled by sickness, from attending ; and three 
others, who from their stations were expected and had promised to vote for 
the bill, were prevailed upon by some influence stronger than his majesty’s 
service to absent themselves. Two of these were bankers, under the direc- 
tion of the treasury, who have the benefit of all the government business. 

The indecencies committed in the house and the streets would be too 
trifling to mention, if they were not part of the plan. The speaker 
owned in the beginning of the winter that he had no way left to secure 
his power but by finding some means of inflaming the minds of the 
common people of Dublin, and making the lord lieutenant believe that 
the same spirit prevailed through the whole nation. His means have 
been by attacking his majesty’s prerogative against law and reason, and 
his instruments are a popish mob. Nothing has happened since that 
event in the house of commons, till yesterday, after my lord lieutenant had 
passed the bills, and the commons were returned to their house in a very 
small number, a motion was made to address his majesty to augment the 
pay of the foot regiments. This day both houses are adjourned for three 
weeks. 

Upon this general view, you will suppose that my lord lieutenant 
cannot be easy. Ina balanced house of parliament each side is eager: 
and it is with difficulty we prevail upon our friends to remain quiet. 
And this desire of fighting will continue as long as the session lasts. 
His grace, therefore, and every one else who wishes well to the govern- 
ment, is impatient for a prorogation, as the first step to quiet. This 
affront to the king, and the aggravating manner in which it was offered, 
have affected my lord lieutenant very much, and makes him more 
indifferent as to other things in which he is himself only concerned. 
But, as much as his natural temper inclines to moderation, he seems to 
think that after this great outrage there is no room left for exercis- 
ing it. 

Lord George Sackville has gone through more than I thought it 
possible for him or almost any other person to support: and if his 
conduct is not highly approved, it can only be from want of its being 
rightly understood. He has acted with the utmost temper and civility to 
all people ; and the judgment and decency, as well as the ability, he 
has shewn in public, are so universally acknowledged and felt, that if 
he is allowed and encouraged to go on, his conduct in this office 
will very soon justify itself, and will prove of infinite consequence to 
his majesty’s service, and to the comfort of those who are to reside 
here. I do not speak my own opinion only, but that of all those who 
wish for peace, order, and good government, and are friends to the 
constitution. It may have been wished that whilst we were pursuing 
these ends, such caution had been used as would have prevented the 
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king’s servants from separating in points relating to his majesty’s 
service. But this, however desirable, was in our case absolutely imprac- 
ticable. The speaker saw his following lessen, and judged that he had 
no way left to maintain his power but by driving to some popular point 
in which all the standing opposition of the country would join their 
strength to his. Besides that, in this last transaction, no previous steps 
on our part could have altered Mr. Malone’s direction. He had long 
before put his whole credit among his adherents upon opposing this bill ; 
and if all the favours of the crown had been poured into his lap he would 
not the less have persisted in his resolution, but would have exceeded it 
with less difficulty. So that his having been contradicted in other points 
makes only the difference of the bill being rejected by five votes, instead 
of a majority of two to one. 

But things are now at a crisis where they can remain but a short 
time. The measures prescribed to us from England must cast the 
balance. In writing to you I may express freely my opinion what those 
measures ought to be. And I am of opinion that it is absolutely 
necessary for his majesty’s service, for the vindication of the honour of the 
crown, and for the support of government in this country, that as soon 
as the session is at an end, some employments both great and small 
should be vacated. If that is thought proper, no doubt, I suppose, can 
remain with regard to the pensions. This satisfaction is expected by all 
who are indifferent, and loudly called for by every gentleman who has 
supported the government against them. The speaker, the master of the 
rolls, and the prime serjeant, are the three principal men, and some- 
thing must be done to divide, or to disarm them. Sir R. Cox ** cannot 
with any decency be continued: and Colonel Dilkes,*” the quartermaster- 
general, is very guilty : both by neglects of the duty of his office, as well as 
by his most insolent behaviour in all places. But the person from whom 
this government has received and will receive the most material obstruc- 
tion, is Mr. Clements. He has the command of the money in the 
treasury, which he lends in large and small sums; and by those means 
has more people in his power than any other officers; and no power has 
been more constantly, nor vigorously exerted than his. Upon the last 
question he gave his single vote, but his relations and all his friends 
were in opposition. It is utterly impossible to go on whilst he continues 
in that office. If in return to my lord lieutenant’s first letter, we shall 
be given to understand that this behaviour has drawn his majesty’s 
resentment upon these gentlemen, and that my lord lieutenant is to be 
thoroughly and effectually supported, I shall make no hesitation in 
proceeding to offer plans of succeeding administration. Some difficulties 
must arise in the beginning, but our friends are in a better capacity even 
now to undertake it than the speaker is, and have a stronger private 
interest in the house of commons. His party is composed of his own 


8° Sir Richard Cox, Bart., M.P. for Clonakilty, held a post in the customs at Cork. 
He took an active part in the controversies of the day, and was the author of the very 
popular pamphlet The True History of Betty Ireland, published in 1753. He had 
previously earned considerable popularity by his writings on the woollen industry 
and his efforts to promote the manufacture of linen in the south of Ireland. See above, 
p. 528, note 27. 

37 Col. Michael O’Brien Dilkes, M.P. for Castlemartyr. 
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followers, which make about forty. The Gores and the prime serjeant 
make twenty-five, and my lord Kildare nine or ten. This is the whole 
force which that party could bring in the present state of things to the 
service of the government: and our friends would have the addition to 
their present stock of those who are always in opposition. If these 
gentlemen, or some of them are removed there is no doubt of having a 
large majority before next session ; and the example would keep things 
quiet for many years. If I were to consult my own ease, I ought to wish 
that the duke of Dorset might not return again to this government, but I 
must say at the same time that the honour of the king’s government is 
concerned, and that the duke of Dorset ought upon that account to go 
through with his work. And it will be done with greater ease than is 
imagined. The last efforts of the party have been made, and have been 
withstood. The popular cry is fallen, and shortly will be turned against 
them who raised it. 


XVIII. 
The Duke of Newcastle to the Duke of Dorset. 
Whitehall Dec: 28th 1753. 


I received on Wednesday last, by Mr. Maxwell, the honour of your 
grace’s private letter, of the 21st inst. I laid it immediately before the 
king; and your grace will receive by this messenger, from my Lord 
Holderness, such orders as his majesty thinks proper at present to send, 
upon the late extraordinary proceedings in the house of commons in 
Ireland. Your grace will see that the king is highly offended with the 
behaviour of those gentlemen in his service who have presumed to attack 
his majesty’s just prerogative in the manner which they have done, and 
has thought proper to direct that some few examples should be forthwith 
made ; the king intending to declare his further pleasure with regard to 
others when his majesty shall have received from your grace such further 
information as may enable the king to form his judgement upon the 
present state of Ireland, and to send such orders as his majesty may think 
proper upon it. 

As your grace allows me to write to you with great freedom ; I shall 
presume to give you my thoughts as to what the king may expect to 
hear from your grace, in order to know what it may be proper to do in 
this very nice conjuncture. His majesty sees his just and undoubted 
prerogative invaded, and endeavours used to alienate the minds of his 
faithful subjects of Ireland from that subordination and dependance upon 
this country which is the security of Ireland, as well as the right of this 
kingdom. The king sees the necessity of putting an end to these attempts ; 
but his majesty would know your grace’s opinion in what manner that 
may be best done; and how well meaning persons who have been misled 
may be brought back to a proper submission to his majesty’s authority, the 
constitution be preserved, and the peace, union, and tranquillity of Ireland 
restored. 

In order thereto some plan of government must be laid down and 
steadily pursued. Two or three removals (especially if not of the most 
material persons) will contribute little towards it. I should therefore 
humbly advise that your grace should send over a plan for his majesty’s 
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consideration, wherein you should suggest what further removals it may 
be proper to make; and by whom their employments should be supplied. 
The short adjournments, which are mentioned in Lord Holderness’s 
letter, are proposed with a view to give your grace time to prepare your 
thoughts, lay them before the king, and receive his majesty’s commands 
upon them. You will see that it is his majesty’s pleasure that the parliament 
should not sit to do any more business this session ; so that if your grace 
should have any reason to suspect that any improper motion would be 
made in the house of commons tending to any representation to his 
majesty, or to carry on the late attack in any shape, I presume your grace 
will then understand that it is the king’s intention that you should by 
your own authority prevent it, either by adjournment or prorogation, as 
you shall think proper. 

The great consideration which your grace will have in view in forming 
such a plan as I have mentioned, will be, in all events to take care that 
there may be persons of credit and ability to carry on the king’s business, 
and such as may be able to do it, in the house of commons; for I cannot 
conceal from your grace that his majesty would be extremely concerned 
to be obliged almost on any account to dissolve this parliament. The 
main question that occurs upon this is whether, if the speaker is removed 
from the employment of chancellor of the exchequer, his majesty’s business 
in the house of commons can be carried on with success ; and by whom ? 
The late Chief Justice Singleton (tho’ in every respect a most able and 
deserving man) is thought to be rather worn out in business, and it is late 
for him to begin to conduct affairs in the house of commons. My Lord 
Chief Baron Bowes ** is certainly an able and very honest man; but 
neither the one nor the other are in parliament, and it may be some time 
before it may be practicable to get them chosen. If in the meantime the 
speaker should be displaced, and some of the principal persons there, it 
may be difficult to carry on the king’s business. And therefore before 
his majesty would take a final resolution with regard to the speaker, the 
king would know your grace’s thoughts upon these points. It may also 
deserve consideration whether the speaker may not remain in this employ- 
ment, and yet not be appointed one of the lords justices during your 
grace’s absence. I entirely agree with your grace, that it would be very 
improper that the speaker, who has signalised himself in a question where 
his majesty’s prerogative was immediately concerned, should again be 
intrusted with the care of that prerogative—but then his place there must 
also be supplied with a person of weight, credit, and reputation in Ireland ; 
under whose joint administration, his majesty’s authority may be sup- 
ported, and the people of Ireland have a confidence that all proper regard 
shall be had to their interests. 

Many of those who voted in the majority do, I am persuaded, wish 
extremely well to the king and his government. They may have been 
misled by designing men and by national prejudices, the consequences of 
which they may not foresee. It is therefore extremely to be wished that 


*8 John Bowes (1690-1767), solicitor-general for Ireland 1730, attorney-general 
1739, chief baron 1741, Bowes was promoted to the Irish woolsack in 1757, as Baron 
Bowes of Clonlyon, He had sat in the Irish house of commons as member for 
Taghmon for several years before his elevation to the bench, 
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all such may be gained over. And if even the speaker himself could be 
brought to think and act differently from what he has done these two last 
sessions it might be very happy. But I am afraid that is hardly to be 
expected. The king’s interest and authority must be supported. The 
consiitution of Ireland, as connected with, and dependent upon, this king- 
dom, must be maintained. All personal considerations must yield to these 
two great and cardinal points ; which I hope will never be departed from. 
There appears to be a great number of well intentioned independent 
gentlemen zealous in this cause. But the question is, to have persons 
of weight and ability in the house, who may conduct them and business 
with success. No further mischief, or very little, can now happen this 
session ; but the point is to form such a plan of government as may 
prevent a renewal of these attempts, and calm or rectify the minds of the 
people during the recess; that they may not return heated another 
session. 

The king sees, and every one of his majesty’s loyal subjects sees, with 
pleasure, the great increase of wealth, property, and power in Ireland, that 
well managed may add greatly to the weight and interest of both his 
majesty’s kingdoms. But if that increase of wealth (owing to the blessings 
of the king’s reign, and the particular countenance and protection given 
by his majesty to his subjects in Ireland) should serve only to make 
them impatient, under the king’s just right and under that constitution 
which has been so long established, that spirit must be resisted; and if 
suffered to gain ground, as they acquire further strength, it may then 
become harder to be subdued. Difficulties and uneasiness may be 
occasioned by it to this country; but it must prove fatal to Ireland at 
last. 

I should not act the part of a faithful friend and servant, if I con- 
cealed from your grace, that there is an opinion that these attempts 
(tho’ in appearance upon great and public points) have their rise 
from private pique, and resentment, and are not designed to be carried 
further. I own I cannot give in to that notion. Were it so they would 
be then more unjustifiable than if they were the effect of wrong judgement, 
and mistaken opinion. But however as there is such a notion, your 
grace, I am persuaded, will take that also under your consideration, and 
make such allowances as you may think for his majesty’s service, and as 
may best end to secure the honour and dignity of the king and his govern- 
ment. I hope to have your grace’s thoughts with the same freedom that I 
now give you mine. A plan and system should be formed and laid before 
the king for his majesty’s consideration ; and I am persuaded that if it 
shall appear to be practicable and effectual it will have its proper weight. 


But till that is done no adequate remedy can be applied to the present 
evil. 


(To be continued.) 





Reviews of Books 


Cultes Militaires de Rome; les Enseignes. Par Cuarues RENEL. 
(* Annales de l’ Université de Lyon,’ II. 12.) (Lyon: Rey. 1903.) 


Tuts is a work of unusual interest and value. It treats of the Roman 
standards as objeéts of worship, and the treatment is pervaded by a 
consistent theory which runs throughout the work. This theory is 
frankly totemistic. The danger of theorising consistently on such 
subjects is the tendency to read the hypothesis into all cases of animal, 
and even of vegetable, symbolism that are presented by our sources, even 
when there is no evidence for the connexion of this symbolism with 
indigenous or national cults. But the author cannot be said to have 
fallen a victim to this tendency. He distinguishes degrees of probability 
in the totemic meaning assigned to the symbolism which he describes, 
and he often admits another significance (more figurative and imaginative 
and more characteristic of a developed society) as an alternative or 
supplement to the possible prehistoric meaning of the sacred thing. He 
admits further that the totemistic significance of the animal symbols 
was lost in the historic age, and he feels that it must be reconstructed, 
on the lines familiar to anthropologists, by an appeal to the customs 
of primitive peoples of later times, as well as to the survival of beliefs 
connected with magic, medicine, and divination which are found in the 
stories of the foundation of Italian cities, in the traditional legends of 
Italian clans, in the animal names of Roman families, in those strange 
popular remedies for the ills of the body which have been preserved by 
the diligence of Pliny the elder, and (when Italian analogies fail) in the 
folklore of the peoples with whom the Latins have a close linguistic, and 
therefore probably racial, connexion. One of the cardinal points in the 
hypothesis is the magic power of standards, as things that, if pointed in 
the direction of an enemy, will bring disaster to their camp or to their 
ranks. There is every reason to believe that the tactical significance of 
the standard to the Roman mind is rooted in a prehistoric belief, never 
entirely eliminated, of the power of the standard to do its own deadly 
work. 

The greater part of the book is taken up with the consideration of the 
meaning of the five animal standards mentioned by Pliny—the wolf, 
the eagle, the horse, the boar, and the minotaur. That a wolf tribe, 
similar to the Hirpini, once formed the predominant factor in the peoples 
that gave birth to Rome is not improbable when we consider both the 
legend of the city’s foundation and the superstitions of historical times 
that gathered round the wolf. The eagle and the wolf are found curiously 
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blended in the legend and the name of Valeria Luperca; but the 
nationality of the eagle, or other bird of prey accepted by Rome, is elusive. 
A falcon founds Capua, but another is connected with the Sabine Sancus. 
That the ‘she-wolf’s litter’ finally regarded the bird, which was possibly 
an immigrant, as more sacred even than the nurse of Romulus is shown 
to be due to the association of the eagle with Jupiter. This association, 
perhaps indigenous, was assisted by Etruscan and Hellenic symbolism. 
The author finds it difficult to discover an Italian home for the boar; but 
the manifold pig lore of Rome is, as a possible guide, unfolded before our 
eyes. The horse, sacred among the Germans, is unfamiliar to Roman 
ritual, except in the strange form of the sacrifice of the October horse. 
The author hesitatingly pronounces the animal to be Alban in origin. 
The conclusion is reached by an ingenious suggestion. This is that the 
Campus Martius, in which the horse was killed, was originally the little 
campus of the Mons Caelius—the Campus Martialis of Festus (p. 131)— 
not the great Campus of that name. This would explain the association 
of the ritual with the Subura and the Via Sacra, and would localise it 
within the environs of the Caelius, the home of the deported Albans. It 
does not seem that the current explanation of the meaning of the 
October horse is hostile to this view; for no peculiar animal is 
necessary to symbolise the corn spirit, and the totem animal might 
have been chosen for this purpose. The minotaur is proved to be an im- 
portation from southern Italy, due to the junction of Campania with Rome. 
Another division of the work deals with the animal symbols in the 
army of the Principate. Here the author sees the union of totemic 
influence and artificial symbolism. He is not satisfied with the com- 
pleteness of the theory of a zodiacal origin, and regards many of these 
emblems as due to the foreign influences, northern and eastern, which 
penetrated with the provincial recruit into the legions. It is tempting to 
believe that, in a legion formed mainly of non-Italian elements, the 
favourite symbolism of its chief constituents should be considered, 
although the token, when adopted, might be given and receive a new 
significance. In dealing with the secondary standards of the armies 
a vegetable totemism is conjecturally read into the manipulus, the 
traditional account of which is rightly defended. It may be noticed that 
the products of the field play an important part in the private as well as 
in the public symbolism of Rome. We may instance the Sponsio, 
the Stipulatio, the Confarreatio. The simplest and most general 
explanation is perhaps to be found in the view that, whatever opinion we 
hold of the origin or habits of the plebs, the conquering or dominant 
caste at Rome was almost wholly interested in agricultural pursuits, 
Whatever we may think of the author’s theories, his facts seem above 
suspicion. Unfortunately the facts on which any theory of the disposition 
of the animal standards in the legion rests are few and uncertain. In 
spite of Pliny’s statement that the animal ensigns preceded the individual 
ordines' the author (though with some hesitation) prefers to regard 
them as standards of the whole legion. But is it not possible that, while 
the eagle was the standard of the whole legion,” the other signa were 


1 ‘Tupi, minotauri, equi aprique singulos ordines anteibant,’ Hist. Nat. x. 5. 
2 «Erat et antea prima cum quattuor aliis,’ ibid. 
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respectively the ensigns of the Hastati, Principes, Triarii, and Velites ? 
The word ordo is used for the Triarii by Varro.’ This explanation may 
be exposed to the objection that the Velites, although they belong in one 
sense to an ordo,* were not an immutable tactical division. But, on the 
other hand, if we adopt this hypothesis we can understand why Marius, 
who abolished the tactical organisation implied in three of these divisions, 
found an excuse for suppressing all the standards with the exception of 
the eagle. 

The work is illustrated by sixty-one well-executed engravings. They 
represent for the most part coins and reliefs, and are distinctly helpful as 
an interpretation of the text. A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 






A History of Rome during the Later Republic and Early Principate. By 
A. H. J. Greenipes, M.A., D.Litt. Vol. I: From the tribunate of 
Tiberius Gracchus to the second consulship of Marius, p.c. 183-104. 
(London: Methuen. 1904.) 


Tuts work is planned upon a scale unusual in English publications, and 
requiring to be justified by the importance of its contributions made to 
our knowledge in matters of detail, as well as by the originality of the 
point of view. Every reader of a new Roman history will, no doubt, take 
it up with the magnificent word pictures of Mommsen floating before 
his mind’s eye, and it is impossible to believe that the contrast will 
not be, in the majority of cases, fatal to the later work. The present 
reviewer, at any rate, entered upon his task in this spirit, not expecting 
and hardly willing to be convinced of the English writer’s substantive 
and independent merit: he closed the book with a feeling of profound 
admiration. 

Dr. Greenidge first presents us with an account of the social forces by 
which the revolutionary period of Roman history was irresistibly brought 
about. In the mere enumeration of these forces there is not much room 
for novelty. The effect on the Roman state of conscription, corn importa- 
tion, slave labour, and land-grabbing have long since been made familiar. 
But even in regard to these there was room for better treatment, in the way 
of a connected and reasoned account of their action on the one hand, and, 
on the other, in an explanation of the prior causes which urged these others 
to their ruinous results precisely at this epoch. Jn both respects Dr. 
Greenidge’s discussion is eminently satisfactory. The new influences on 
Roman life resulting from the introduction of Greek intellectual and 
aesthetic ideals are described with a wealth of detail which yet does not 
blind the reader to what he has come forth to see. The changes in 
domestic life, the growth of luxury, the mania for works of art, the increased 
cost of a political career—in short, all the causes which compelled the 
Roman noble and the Roman knight to enlarge their incomes by any and 
every means—are painted with a clearness and firmness of touch only to 
be appreciated at their full value by those who have attempted a similar 
task. If anything is lacking it is, perhaps, this, that there is no effort to 
estimate the relative weight of the causes which produced the decline of 
the yeomanry. Yet even here the student will find much help in 


® De Ling. Lat. v. 89. 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXIX. 





* Cf. Gell. xvi. 10. 12, ‘ proletariorum ordo.’ 
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forming his own opinion. Thus the remarks on p. 80 will show that 
Thne’s view, rather than Mommsen’s, should be adopted with regard to 
the importation of corn. The description of the result of slave labour 
gives rise to a. most interesting and detailed account of the slave war in 
Sicily. Its chronology is difficult: but surely the statement of Diodorus 
that Cleon joined Eunus thirty days after the outbreak of the revolt 
should be understood to mean after Cleon’s own rising. Again, it is not 
made clear at what stage L. Hypsaeus was defeated. Dr. Greenidge 
apparently regards him as coming first in the list of defeated praetors, 
though he quotes as his authority Florus, who puts Hypsaeus last. 
Florus is not, indeed, much of an authority, but he seems to be right 
on this point, since the defeat of an army of 8,000 men must have 
impelled the government to send a consular force at once to the island, 
and this was certainly not done before 184 B.c. 

The next chapters deal with the reforms of Tiberius Gracchus and his 
brother, and are marked by a judgment which issympathetic withoutceasing 
to be impartial. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Greenidge shows himself to be 
unaffected by Mommsen’s fond belief in the value of a Prussian despotism 
as aform of government. Nevertheless he also has a pet political theory 
of his own, which finds frequent expression in a drily amusing manner : 
see, for example, the remark on p. 840 about ‘the decent language of the 
cautious imperialist who prefers a crime to ablunder.’ That the English 
historian may be led, like the German, into error through the warmth of 
his political convictions is shown by his severe condemnation of the 
behaviour of Scipio Aemilianus, and with him of all other ‘ moderates : ’ 


Of all political temperaments that of the moderates is the least forgiving, just 
because it is the most timorous. He sees the gulf that yawns at his own feet ; 
he lacks the courage to take the leap, and sets up his own halting attitude, of 
which he is secretly ashamed, as the correct demeanour for all sensible and 
patriotic men. The conservative can appreciate the efforts of the radical, for 
each is ennobled by the pursuit of the impossible ; but the man of half-measures 
and intermediate aims, while contemning both, will find the reaction from 
violent change a more potent sentiment even than his disgust at corrupt immo- 
bility. 

No one will wish the passage away, for it and those like it give the 
personal note, and any corrective that may be necessary is amply supplied 
in the pages of the history itself. 

The difficulty about the bequest of Attalus III is hardly faced with 
sufficient decision, and Dr. Greenidge seems to have overlooked the article 
by Dr. Mahaffy in Hermathena. The well-known inscription from 
Pergamum (Frankel, no. 249; Michel, Recueil d’Inscriptions Grecques, 
no. 518) evidently knows nothing of a bequest of the state, and all the 
information that we possess with regard to the Attalid rule makes it 
practically certain that such a notion would not have entered the king’s 
head. No doubt the bequest of his treasures to Rome was bound in 
practice to lead to Roman interference in affairs of state; but we may 
surely assume that this would have taken a very moderate character, had 
it not been for the action of Aristonicus. 

The last threechapters deal with Jugurtha, and it would be difficult to 
speak too warmly of their value. The history of the Numidian king, 
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perhaps the most interesting episode in the whole story of Roman foreign 
policy, is narrated with a dramatic force not inferior to that of Sallust 
himself, and vastly superior to the account of any other writer. Nowhere 
does Dr. Greenidge’s power of perspicuous narrative appear to greater 
advantage than in the relation of the political intrigues and the compli- 
cated military history of this affair; and nowhere does he display his 
eminently sane judgment of character with more force than in the case 
of the great Numidian prince. Every reader must have been offended 
with Mommsen’s off-hand disposal of Jugurtha as a mere cunning 
barbarian, and of Numidia as ‘ an unimportant client state,’ to say nothing 
of such blunders as the assertion that the prince deliberately murdered 
all the Italians in Cirta. He will find none of this in Dr. Greenidge’s 
powerful narrative, but, instead, a striking combination of literary 
excellence, subtle psychological analysis, and historical and geographical 
accuracy. 

High as Dr. Greenidge’s reputation already stands, it will be consider- 
ably enhanced by the present work. Both the specialist, who looks for 
laborious research and painstaking erudition, and the ordinary reader, 
who sets the main value on perspicuity and brilliancy of narrative, will 
alike be gratified. Here and there, of course, as in the few cases indicated 
above, there is room for differences in detail; but these are not of much 
importance in themselves, and appeal to the professed student only. 
One omission there is which will, no doubt, be made good in a succeeding 
volume. There is no discussion of the authorities used. Such a dis- 
cussion, from one so well qualified to undertake it, would be a most valu- 
able contribution to the study of Roman history. W. A. GoniGcHER. 


The Church’s Task under the Roman Empire. By Cuartes Biae, D.D,. 
Canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1905.) 


Tu1s work is not so much an ecclesiastical history as a history of social 
and intellectual life taken as prolegomena to ecclesiastical history. The 
object generally is to show the conditions under which the early church 
had to work, rather than what it actually accomplished. The book 
consists of four lectures—one on Education under the Empire, two on 
Religion under the Empire, and one on the Moral and Social Conditions 
of the Empire, followed by an important excursus on the relation of the 
curia to the church, with a summary of the passages illustrative of the 
collisions between the obligations of town councillors and the claims of 
the clergy. It is possibly unfortunate that this work should have 
appeared almost at the same time as Mr. Dill’s book on Roman Society 
from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius, which treats to a large extent of the 
same subject at much greater length. Thus it is impossible, within the 
compass of Dr. Bigg’s work, to go as thoroughly as Mr. Dill has gone 
into social stratification and municipal life under the empire, or to deal 
with the moral teaching and influence of any but the most prominent 
philosophical schools, while the greater length of Dr. Bigg’s period may 
obscure to some readers the profound social differences between the early 
and the later empire. Dr. Bigg is, of course, master of his subject, and 
able to handle it with lightness of touch, breadth of sympathy, and gentle 
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humour. His prepossessions—as, e.g., his preference for Neo-Platonism 
over Stoicism—need not surprise us. They do not detract from the vivid- 
ness nor, possibly, from the accuracy of the picture. 

In the preface he strikes the keynote in complaining of the inadequacy 
of much that passes for ecclesiastical history, 


Church history . .. has consisted mainly of the lives and actions of a 
handful of eminent clergymen. To a great extent this was unavoidable... 
Yet it would be a great gain if by any means we couldimprove our acquaintance 
with the ordinary priest, or, still more, with the ordinary layman .. . Every 
community likes to have its scholars, and treats them with great respect, but 
always on the tacit understanding that they score for their side and advertise 
the principles of their backers. 


On persecutions of and by Christians he remarks— 


It is a mistake to suppose that the church learned cruelty from the 
heathen, who indeed were very spasmodic and inefficient persecutors. The old 
persecutions were neither very numerous nor very fatal, and, so far as they did 
not originate in the fury of the vulgar mob, were almost entirely political, like 
that of Queen Elizabeth, not inquisitorial, like that of Queen Mary. But the 
Christian emperors and bishops were guided not by the example of their old 
enemies, but by that mistaken reverence for the Hebrew Scriptures which 
caused so much misery in other directions . . . Here we see most distinctly the 
evil results of that playing with history which was inculcated in the Roman 
schools (p. 85). 


The general result as to the way in which the ‘church’s task’ was 
accomplished is that the church did much to raise the standard of 
private morals, but very little, under the empire, to stimulate public 
virtue. ALICE GARDNER. 


Western Europe in the Fifth Century. By the late E. A. Freeman. 
(London: Macmillan. 1904.) 

Western Europe in the Eighth Century and Onward. By the late E. A. 
FREEMAN. (London: Macmillan. 1904.) 


THE basis of these volumes consists of courses of lectures delivered by 
the late Professor Freeman, who had intended to work them up into 
continuous narratives, but died before the task was completed. The 
work in the fragmentary state in which it was left was prepared for 
press by the late Professor York Powell; but he had only revised a 
part of the proofs of the earlier volume at the time of his death last year, 
and the task was completed by Canon T. S. Holmes under considerable 
difficulties, since only part of the original manuscript could be found. 
Of the work on the fifth century the substance of chapters ii. and iii. 
appeared in this Review, i. 53 ff., and the appendix on Aetius and Boniface 
is taken word for word from an article at ii. 417 ff., even the misprint 
‘ Placidius ’ (p. 815) being retained, and the slip by which Valentinian III 
is represented as reigning in 422 (cbid.) ; nor has the spelling ‘ Ataulf’ 
been altered to conform to that which Freeman elsewhere uses. Similarly 
in the volume dealing with the eighth century! the appendices on the 


' For brevity I shall refer to the two books as i. and ii. 
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patriciate of Pippin and on the letter of Constantine are taken with 
alterations from iv. 684 ff. In none of these cases is any statement made 
by the editor that the work is not a new publication. 

A book which appears more than twelve years after its author’s 
death is, of course, at a great disadvantage. On the question of Pippin’s 
donation, for instance, so much has been written in the last few years 
that Freeman’s discussion of the subject, interesting and suggestive 
though it is, is somewhat out of date. Again, if he had been able to use 
Duchesne’s edition of the Liber Pontificalis,? he would hardly have 
spoken of the longer version of Stephen II’s life as giving the better text. 
Other points which, if he had been acquainted with recent research, he 
would probably have altered are the reference to Zosimos as a contempo- 
rary writer for the beginning of the fifth century (i. 7), the statement that 
the Merwings entitled themselves vir inluster (ii. 25, note), the dating of 
the accession of Chlodowig II in 638 * (ii. 16; 683 must be a misprint), 
and the ascription of the Annales Einhardi to Einhard, perhaps also the 
explanation of “EAAadixoi as meaning ‘ inhabitants of Greece ’ (ii. 89, note 1) 
instead of ‘troops of Hellas.’* No attempt to bring the work up to 
date has been made by the editor, whose additions, apart from a summary 
of events where the manuscript is defective at ii. 19, 20, and a note on the 
coins of the last Merwings and Pippin at ii. 48, are insignificant; ° and, 
considering the length of time that had elapsed before it came into his 
hands, Canon Holmes may well have thought it best to bring out the 
volumes with as little delay as possible. In spite of this disadvantage, 
however, they contain a vivid and illuminating narrative and throw light 
on many obscure points. That they are distinguished by accuracy and 
critical insight the author’s name is sufficient guarantee; and after 
reading them it is hard not to regret that he did not devote his time to 
completing them instead of giving it to the well-worn theme of the early 
history of Sicily. In that case we should not be tantalised, as in the case 
of the chapter on Theodoric and Aetius, by beginning a narrative which 
breaks off before the most interesting part of the story is reached. Indeed, 
the very title of this volume raises hopes doomed to disappointment ; for 
after the end of this chapter (A.D. 481) we have only a chapter on 
Chlodowig, which also, though Freeman no doubt intended to bring it 
down to the king’s death, in fact deals only with his conversion and the 
Alaman wars. The obscure history of Britain again, on which in the 
editor’s preface and in ch. i. it is stated to have been Freeman’s chief 
object to throw light, is only incidentally mentioned. 

The title of the second volume is perhaps misleading in the opposite 
sense, for it was intended by Freeman to begin with 613 (p. 1, note), and 


2 As this appeared in 1886, the work must have been left untouched for a long 
time previous to Freeman’s death in 1892. 

* In Merovingian dates the editor, who makes Chilperic II die in 720 (ii. 48), shows 
no advance on Freeman. 

‘ To these should perhaps be added the apparent notion (i. 150) that Gildas 
describes the return of a legion to Britain after the evacuation under Honorius. 

5 The additions seem to be denoted by square brackets; but the use of these is 
not consistent, for the mention of Mr. Hodgkin’s first edition at i. 183 must be the 
editor’s, while at ii. 59, note, the bracketed addition appears to be Freeman’s. I have 
noted only one insertion in the text (ii. 284), and that seems to spoil the sense. 
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in fact begins at 657. The first chapter is, however, a mere fragment, after 
which there is a gap reaching to 737. From 787 to 768 there are only 
short gaps, though one at least—that in which the partition between the 
sons of Charles the Hammer would have been described—is one that we 
should very gladly have seen filled. From 768, however, we leap straight 
to 887, and from 889 to 936 there is another long gap. The next frag- 
ment breaks off in the middle of a sentence, and the narrative concludes 
with an account of the relations between Otto I and Lewis IV down to 
the coronation of 962. The book is, therefore, chiefly concerned with the 
reign of Pippin, the history of the campaigns in Aquitaine ® in particular 
being treated with a fulness that can hardly be found elsewhere, and with 
the local knowledge that distinguishes all Freeman’s work. Besides the 
narrative of Pippin’s reign in the body of the volume there are also 
several appendices dealing with special points connected with it, of which 
that on the order of events in 754 is of most value. The absence of the 
reign of Charles the Great, considering the amount that has been written 
about it, is perhaps not a serious loss; but that we have missed a history 
of the neglected period of Lewis and his sons from Freeman’s pen is a 
matter for great regret. 

To criticise work that has not been revised for press by its author is 
a very difficult task ; but, considering the conditions of publication, the 
points to which exception can fairly be taken are very few. Such are 
the identification of Aetius with the prefect of Constantinople of the 
same name (i. 820), and of the Hunoldus quidam of 769 with the 
predecessor of Waifar (ii. 278), and the statement that the popes did not 
cast off their allegiance to the emperor till forty years after Stephen’s 
time (ii. 140), though, as Freeman himself (p. 481) mentions the fact 
that no pope dates by the years of an eastern emperor after 772, this is 
perhaps among the points which he would have modified on revision. 
It is also somewhat surprising to find Freeman, with his knowledge of 
Saracen history, sharing the common erroneous idea that the Ommiads 
in the east were cut off to a man (ii. 257). Again, the word placita in 
the passage cited at i. 366, note 2, surely does not mean ‘a meeting,’ but 
either ‘ the agreements’ or ‘his pleasure,’ ‘his demands.’ Strange too is 
the suggestion ati. 356 that Priscus may have omitted Valentinian’s name 
through ignorance of it; the obvious reason is that it was too ugly to be 
used in literary Greek if it could be avoided. Lastly we need explanation 
as to how the ascription of the laws of Honorius, mentioned at i. 24, note, 
to the invasion of Gaul, can be reconciled with Prosper’s date for that 
event, even with Clinton’s emendation. On two points which puzzle 
Freeman I would offer suggestions. The Gothic extraction of Aetius’ 
wife may be reconciled with her father’s name (i. 319) if her mother was 
a Gothic princess; and the reason that Gerontius did not assume the 
empire himself (i. 99) is, I believe, that, in consequence of the long 
domination of barbarians such as Arbogast and Stilicho, the position of 
emperor had fallen so low in the west that no capable man cared to accept 
it. Thus in the early days of Valentinian III the generals intrigue against 
one another for the post of magister militwm, but none thinks of claiming 


6 Why is this included under ‘ Italian and Saracen war ’ ? 
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the empire, and the succeeding emperors almost without exception are 
merely the puppets of powerful patrons. 

But excellent as is Freeman’s work, even without his own revision, 
it is unfortunately impossible to say the same of the editing. Canon 
Holmes undertook, as he tells us in the preface to ii., the laborious task of 
filling in the references which Freeman had only indicated generally ; 
but that he has not thought it necessary to verify the text of these 
references, or to read the proofs with attention, is shown by the enormous 
number of misprints and uncorrected slips of writing by which both 
volumes, but especially ii., are disfigured. To a few I have already 
incidentally alluded ; of others which I have noted I give alist here : 7 


i. 88, line 5, ‘for’ for ‘ from ;’ 

188, note, ‘ quis’ for ‘ gens ;’ 

182, note, BeAAgpidov for BeAAepidov : 

194, 20, ‘Suevians’ for ‘ Vandals’ (cf. 
p. 282) ; 

223, note, ’Arradov for ’ArrdAor : 

224, 21, ‘Turk’ for ‘Teuton’ (what 
would Freeman have said to this ?) ; 

224, note, sentence made ambiguous 
by omission of a comma; and so at 
li, 232, 6, and 365, 5, and in the 
passage quoted at ii. 339, note 2; 

226, 21, ‘it’ omitted ; 

280, 22, ‘king’ for ‘ kings; ’ 

280, note, ‘659’ for ‘459;’ 

282, 9, ‘military’ for ‘civil’ (cf. p. 
278) ; 

285, 12, ‘ Jovius’ for ‘ Jovinus;’ 

290, note, ‘Joh. Bielar ;’ and so at 295, 
note, and ii. 418, 21; 

299, 12, ‘ was’ omitted; 

index, ‘Zozimos’ (pp. 377 and 886) and 
‘Zozomen’ (under Z) ; 

ii. 16, 27, ‘ eighty-six’ for ‘ eighty-one’ 
(is this an editorial change to agree 
with the seeming misprint ‘633’ 
mentioned above ?) ; 

17, 87 ‘ Aquitaine’ or ‘ Burgundy ;’ 
25, last line of note, ‘intarka’ for ‘in- 
tarta’ and avrdpkns for dvrdprns ;* 
27, first sentence, an error which I 
cannot emend; and so at 405, 36, 

87; 

84, 1, ‘cast’ for ‘ cut;’ 

87, 14, ‘ Rotharris ;’ 

89, note 8, ‘concilium’ for ‘con- 
silium ;’ 


42, note 3, ‘ obpromium ;’ 

43, 17, ‘more are’ for ‘moreover’ (?) ; 

62, 25, ‘three’ for ‘eight’ (Freeman 
no doubt wrote ‘8’) ; 

71, note, ‘ Hookscoburg ’ for ‘ Hoohseo- 
burg;’ 

72, 16, ‘Saxon’ for ‘ Saracen ;’ 

80, note 5, ‘Selanorum’ for ‘Sclavo- 
rum ;’ 

81, note 1, ‘ Nordosquonos’ for ‘ Nor- 
dosquavos ;’ and note 2, ‘eum’ for 
‘cum;’ 

90, 6, ‘not’ omitted ; 

96, 12. ‘ Merwing ’ for ‘ Merowig;’ 

98, 7, 8, ‘ That so’ for ‘so that;’ 

111, 22, ‘ Diedenhofer ;’ 

113, 5, ‘or not’ omitted ; 

114, last line of note, ‘dominis’ for 
‘ dominio ;’ 

115, note 2, ‘ Anastatius,’ 
brackets which should 
omitted ; 

116, 13, ‘ Karlians’ for ‘ Karlmann ;’ 

116, 15, ‘ Vulturus’ for ‘ Vulturnus;’ 

117, note 1, ‘ aedem’ for ‘ eidem ;’ 

161, note 1, ‘Heseyn,’ apparently for 
‘ Theophanes.’ 

161, note 2, KapoAdsuayvoy for Kapov- 
Aopayvor : 

165, first line of note 1, ‘and’ for 
‘or;’ 

167, note 2, ‘sui’ for ‘ sanctissimi ;’ 

177, note 5, ‘and’ for ‘ not;’ 

193, 4, ‘seem’ for ‘seems ;’ and note 1, 
‘ Cimisio ’ for ‘ Cinisio ;’ 

206, 3, ‘every’ for ‘no;’ 

207, 8, ‘Garrinod’ for Garrimod; ’ 


and the 
follow 





7 It should be stated that for i. 1-224, Professor York Powell was responsible. 
8 As Freeman cannot have taken ‘ intarta’ to represent airdpens, that word can 
only be a misprint, Freeman’s correct derivation being thus obliterated. 
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209, note 1, ‘tam’ for ‘tuum ;’ 

213, note 1, wrong reference; and 
note 4, ‘ prelatus’ for ‘ prefatus ;’ 

222, 18, ‘not’ omitted 

248,11, brother’ for ‘father ;’ 

251, 3, ‘754’ for ‘ 764;’ 

258, note 2, ‘miserunt’ for ‘ amise- 
runt;’ 

263, note 2, ‘ prope’ for ‘ propter ;’ 

264, 22, ‘his’ for ‘the;’ 

265, note 1, ‘ Medio’ for ‘ Madio;’ 

272, note 1, ‘Eidone’ for ‘Eudone,’ 
and the comma wongly placed 
(Eudone quondam = the late Eudo : 
cf. p. 57, note 1) ; 

287, 25, ‘as’ for ‘an;’ 

289, 13, ‘ ease ’ for ‘ case ;’ 

292, note 1, ‘ fecerat’ for ‘ faceret ;’ 

294, 16, reference with no note; 

294, 23, ‘range’ for ‘ reign ;’ 

804, 1, ‘ of’ omitted; 

835, note 1, two words repeated; and 
note 2, ‘patrem’ for ‘fratrem ;’ 

837, note 3, ‘ haerebet ;’ 

338, note 3,‘ pro’ for ‘non; ’ 
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842, 11, ‘each’ for ‘ the ;’ 

845, 84, ‘he’ for ‘it;’ 

850, 29, ‘reserved ’ for ‘renewed ;’ 

362, 7,‘ they’ for ‘the; ’ 

878, 36,‘ him’ for ‘the author; ’ 

881, 7, ‘His’ for ‘ The chronicler’s ;’ 

381, 19, ‘ the passage’ omitted ; 

884, 10, ‘eos’ for ‘cor ;’ 

886, heading, ‘6’ for ‘2;’ 

389, last line, ‘ utroeque ; ’ 

4138, 24, ‘ Baroniam ;’ 

424, 25, ‘was’ superfluous ; 

424, 87, ‘show’ for ‘shows; ° 

427, 27, ‘ Farrara ;’ 

434, 26, ‘ them’ for ‘the pope ;’ 

443, 15, inverted commas misplaced 
(it cannot be meant that Neale used 
the title ‘ Slayer of the Bulgarians’) ; 

446, 32, ‘ Otto’ for ‘ Lewis;’ 

447, 21, ‘canis’ for ‘ cunis;’ 

447, 25, ‘strong’ for ‘ striving ;’ 

448, 33, ‘ devincerat’ 

453, 7, comma wrongly inserted ; 

455, last three lines repeated from 
lines 23, 24. 


The apparent statement about the name Drogo at ii. 78 is inconsistent 


with the citations, and the reference to ‘ Krosta’ at ii. 147, note, needs 
explanation. It is, moreover, hard to believe that in a work intended 
for the press Freeman would have tolerated such usages as the omitted 
relative (ii. 190, 2) and the use of ‘try and’ for ‘try to’ (ii. 191, 2), 
or such an expression as ‘among the course of events’ (ii. 283, 14). 
Scarcely too would he have used ‘Metz’ and ‘ Moissac’ for ‘ the Annals 
of Metz’ and ‘the Chronicle of Moissac.’ It is most unfortunate that 
not only has the publication of these books been delayed till they were 
in part out of date, but they have been so much disfigured, and in 
several places the meaning obscured, by lack of careful editing. Of 
course the absence of the manuscript made it impossible altogether to 
avoid errors, but most of these are obvious, and a large number could 
have been corrected by looking at the references. The work deserved a 
better fate. E. W. Brooks. 


Traduite de l’Arménien et 
(Paris: Leroux. 1904.) 


Tue work of Sebeos has long been recognised as a chief source of infor- 
mation about the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt, Syria, and Armenia. 
Of some of the events of this conquest Sebeos must have been an eye- 
witness ; but he does not reveal to us his other sources of information. 
Much he must have heard orally from others, and parts of his narrative 
are certainly drawn from written sources, Greek or Armenian. This 


® It cannot be meant that Ranke applies the expression ‘Scharfsinn und Gelehr- 
samkeit’ to his own remarks. 


Histoire d’Héraclius par ’ Evéque Sebéos. 
annotée par FREDERIC MACLER. 
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must particularly hold good of the earlier chapters of his history, which 
begins about a.p. 570 and ends a.p. 660. The present translation is 
accurate and conscientious. M. Macler shirks no difficulties, lets us 
know plainly where the text is ambiguous or obscure or broken, and in 
such cases sets before us any parallel passages of later Armenian chroniclers 
who used Sebeos, and any conjectures of his own or of other scholars 
which enable us to reconstitute the defective text. His notes are brief and 
to the point, and are mainly designed to keep before the reader’s eye the 
chronology of the events referred to in the text. At the end of the volume 
is an index of the names and places mentioned, and here we are briefly 
referred, where necessary, to some modern geographers of Armenia— 
St. Martin, J. Marquart, and H. Hiibschmann. Hiibschmann’s valuable 
work Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen (Strassburg, 1904) was published 
soon enough for M. Macler to avail himself of it. 

The history of Sebeos was rendered into Russian by K. Patkanian 
in 1862, and used by him in his history of the Sassanides. H. Hiibsch- 
mann in his Zur Geschichte Armeniens translated some chapters of it 
into German. Dr. Wentzel, formerly librarian of the Indian Institute 
in Oxford, translated it into English, and gave his translation to M. 
Auguste Carriére, who gave it to me some time after that brilliant young 
scholar died. With it, and with another English version made by Dr. 
Gregorian of Constantinople, I carefully compared an English version 
made by myself some eight years ago. Its publication was, however, 
delayed, and the appearance of M. Macler’s excellent French version 
makes it now superfluous. 

Sebeos was a Christian and a bishop; and he wrote, as most 
Byzantine chroniclers wrote, with loose adherence to the order in which 
events followed one another, and without much idea of their inner nexus. 
They are narrated just as they chanced to come into his memory, and as 
one feature of the story suggested another. It is for him enough of an 
explanation of any great disaster that the victims had fallen from the 
right faith, which for him was synonymous with monophysitism and 
abhorrence of the decrees of Chalcedon. Accordingly he envisages the 
rise of Mohammedanism from this point of view, and writes as follows 
of the decisive defeat of Yarmuk, which obliged Heraclius to abandon 
Syria : 


Une frayeur inspirée par le Seigneur s’empara de l’armée des Grecs. 


The Arab invasion in another passage (ch. xxxiv.) is eloquently described 
thus : 


Je continuerai en racontant les maux arrivés en notre temps, au sujet du 
déchirement du voile de l’ancienne foi, et du simoun brillant et mortel qui 
souffla sur nous et briila les grands et beaux arbres, jeunes et feuillus, des jardins. 
Et nous l’avions mérité, car nous avons péché contre le Seigneur et nous avons 
courroucé le Saint d’Israél. 

Sebeos never mentions Mohammed, and seems only to have known the 
names of his great captains. He calls the Arabs Ishmaelites and de- 
scendants of Hagar. Their origin, he says, was in the great desert where 
Moses and the children of Israel had dwelt; and their empire is already 
identified in his pages with the fourth beast of the vision of Daniel, 
vii. 28. One conclusion is forced upon us as we read Sebeos—the mournful 
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one that the Mohammedan conquest was the direct result of the religious 
quarrels which divided the Byzantine empire against itself. On the very 
eve of the conquest the one thought of Heraclius in the moment of his 
triumph was to force the decrees of Chalcedon upon the Armenian 
Catholicos Esdras; and his successor Constantine renewed the attempt, 
with the result that the Armenian cavalry, which was a serious item in 
the Byzantine army, took every possible opportunity of betraying ‘the 
Roman.’ 

As we turn over the pages of Sebeos we realise how little, after all, 
the political condition of the eastern parts of Asia Minor has changed. 
The chief agents in the drama have been renamed, but the plot remains 
thesame. Could we penetrate to the official Russian despatches which 
have passed within the last ten years between the tsar’s minister 
Lobanoff and the sultan, we should certainly find much of the same tenor 
as the following state paper, sent by the Greek emperor Maurice to Khosrov, 
king of Persia. Sebeos gives it to us in his sixth chapter :— 


These Armenians are a crafty and stiff-necked race. They are planted 
between us and are a nuisance to both of us. My own intention is to collect 
mine together and send them to Thrace. I advise you to do the same with 
yours, and to despatch them to the east. If they die there, then so many 
enemies will have died. If, on the other hand, they take to killing, it is still 
enemies of the one or other of us that they will kill; and as for ourselves, we 


shall live in peace. But if they are left in their country there is no repose for 
either of us. 


The policy here adumbrated is exactly that which Byzantine emperors and 
the Persian Shah Abbas pursued in the succeeding centuries. 

Sebeos acquaints us with the policy pursued by the Persian kings 
towards Christianity. Khosrov, we read, issued the following edict :— 


No infidel [i.e. fire-worshipper] shall become a Christian, nor any Christian 
an infidel. Every one shall adhere to the faith of his fathers. Any one who 
forsakes it shall be put to death. 


This Khosrovy had a Christian wife, Sirin, and favoured her religion. 
Other and earlier records of the Armenians assure us that Magian 
priests who became Christians incurred the death penalty, and imply 
that others than priests could do as they liked. But this somewhat 
liberal régime may have prevailed in Persarmenia only and not in the 
rest of the Persian realm. 

It has not been noticed that Sebeos was a diligent reader of the old 
Armenian version of pseudo-Callisthenes; and when he is in want of a 
battle scene he sometimes takes it straight out of the Alexander 
romance, instead of painting it himself. Historians who use Sebeos 
must bear this in mind; otherwise they will detail in their pages the 
Homeric battles of the Greek novelist under the impression that they are 
describing the serious tactics of the seventh century. 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 


Fidéles ou Vassauz. Par Ferpinanp Lor. (Paris: Bouillon. 1904.) 


Wat were the legal obligations of the great French vassals to their 
suzerain during the period 850-1200, before the rising house of Capet. 
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had established an unquestionable supremacy in France? Did they 
render liege homage to the king, or merely a vague oath of fidelity which 
implied no definite duties? Of these alternatives the second is that 
which has the support of Freeman, Flach, and Glasson. M. Lot prefers 
the first, and advances a number of arguments in support of his view. 
First he points out that liege homage was invariably demanded from 
the pares Franciae in the thirteenth century. Secondly he remarks that 
the great fiefs, with the sole exception of Normandy, were held by the 
representatives of Carolingian counts, dukes, and marquesses, and that 
these functionaries were united to their sovereign by the tie of com- 
mendatio, which was exactly similar to that of liege homage. Thirdly, 
by analysing the history of each of the great fiefs, he proves that, from 
the legal point of view, their position towards the suzerain remained 
unaltered from the time of their first formation to the close of the 
twelfth century. The greater part of his work is devoted to the third of 
these arguments. He has made an exhaustive and critical study of 
the evidence ; he utilises the chronicles as well as the legal documents. 
His object is, in fact, to deduce from the actions of the Capets and their 
vassals the theory of vassalage which was accepted on both sides. This 
is undoubtedly the proper method to pursue when dealing with an 
epoch in which legal conceptions exercised a considerable influence 
upon policy, while the art of expressing abstract conceptions in a general 
formula was conspicuously deficient. M. Lot moreover gives us, by 
adopting such a method, the means of gauging with some accuracy the 
real, as distinguished from the legal, power of the early Capets. His 
general results appear to be as follows: (1) The conception of liege, 
as opposed to simple, homage begins to make its appearance in the 
twelfth century. About the year 1164 the duchess of Burgundy writes 
to Louis VII, acknowledging that her son, then a minor, is the liege 
man of the king (p. 45). Philip of Alsace (1168-1191) held the county 
of Flanders as the liege man of the king of France, and acknowledges 
the fact in a treaty concluded with the count of Hainault, who, on his 
side, admits himself to be the liege man of the bishop of Liége (p. 20). 
In the year 1183 Henry II of England rendered liege homage to 
Philip Augustus for all his French possessions (p. 82). In 1198 Philip 
received liege homage from Thibault III of Champagne (p. 175). 
(2) The nature of liege homage is rarely specified in the authorities to 
which we owe our knowledge of these transactions. The duchess of 
Burgundy explains the position of her son with regard to the king by 
saying quicquid ipse potest vestrum est, et si magis posset vestrum esset. 
Thibault III gives homage contra omnem creaturam quae possit vivere 
et mori. Unlimited service against all men whatsoever is the definition 
which we should extract from these phrases; but it would obviously 
go far beyond the facts of the relation which the phrases attempt to 
define. 

According to M. Lot’s view these professions of homage do not intro- 
duce a change into the relations of the sovereign and his vassals. 
Originally all homage had been liege homage ; but it was now necessary 
to provide against the contingency that important vassals would avail 
themselves of the newly invented legal distinction and claim to be 
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liable for simple homage only. The nature then of the liege homage 
which was being tendered in the twelfth century must be inferred from 
historical precedents. What had been involved in the past by the 
ceremony of homage? Certainly not unqualified obedience. As M. Lot 
points out it was the mos Francorwm that a dissatisfied vassal should 
raise a private war against his lord, and a question of disputed right was 
normally settled by a trial of forces. The result of homage rendered had 
been that a vassal discharged as much or as little of the obligations of a 
Carolingian fidelis as seemed to him necessary or expedient. To the 
great feudatories the relation of dependence often proved a useful one. 
Hence we find them appearing at the king’s court for coronations and 
other great occasions, making capital out of feuds in the royal house, 
and soliciting investiture for themselves. Those of the north not un- 
frequently found their account in rendering military service; many a 
private quarrel was in this way pursued under the shadow of the royal 
banner; but until the crusades and the rise of the Angevin power 
the feudatories of the south were rarely disposed to identify themselves 
with the cause of their suzerain. Until the end of the twelfth century, 
when Philip Augustus began to insist upon the formal recognition of the 
royal court as supreme over tenants in chief, it was the exception to find 
this court exervising jurisdiction over a great vassal. But the assertion 
of the men of Bruges in 1127 that the count of Flanders was liable for 
no service but that of the host stands by itself and is without historical 
foundation. Early in the twelfth century we find Thibault II of Meaux 
and Troyes protesting that he has never refused to accept the king’s 
justice ; and in 1153 the duke of Burgundy, being sued in the king’s 
court by the bishop of Langres, submitted to an adverse judgment. 
Even the dukes of Normandy acknowledged their liability to render 
justice on the marches of the duchy. The king’s claim was the more 
readily allowed because the right was one which the king’s court rarely 
ventured to employ in the twelfth century, and because a judgment, 
even of an adverse character, might be regarded as a smaller evil than 
a war with the sovereign or a powerful neighbour. Of a demand for 
a feudal aid we have one remarkable instance in the case of Flanders. 
In 1192 Baldwin of Hainault paid a relief of 5,000 marks that he 
might be invested with the county of Flanders. But the circum- 
stances were exceptional. Philip Augustus held another claimant in 
reserve, and, owing to the absence of Richard Cur de Lion in the Holy 
Land, the time-honoured policy of checking France by an appeal to 
England was impossible for Baldwin. 

Naturally M. Lot has something to say about the court of peers. 
The six great fiefs which he studies are those of the six lay peers; and 
the starting point of his researches was the theory that liege homage 
formed the essential qualification for inclusion in the list of peers. He 
holds, with Guilhiermoz, that the court was first called into being in the 
year 1202 for the purpose of trying the suit of the Aquitanian barons 
against John. But it is unfortunate that he should not have discovered 
Miss Norgate’s paper in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
N.S., xiv., 1900, until it was too late to discuss her more sceptical con- 
clusions as thoroughly as they deserve. . H. W. C. Davis. 
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Les Hospitaliers en Terre-Sainte et d Chypre (1100-1810). By J. Deta- 
vitLE Le Rovtx. (Paris: Leroux. 1904.) 


Tue history of the Knights Hospitallers naturally falls into three periods, 
those, namely, in which the central seat of the order was in the Holy 
Land and Cyprus, 1100-1310, Rhodes, 1310-1523, and Malta, 1530- 
1798. The volume before us deals with the first and greatest period, and 
is divided into four books. The first, which occupies more than half of 
the volume, is concerned with the history of the order, the second with 
its constitution, the third with the central administration, and the fourth 
with the local administration. An appendix contains lists of the chief 
officials, both central and local. No one could be better equipped for 
writing the history than the editor of the great cartulary of the order, 
and M. Delaville Le Roulx brings sound judgment and self-restraint 
as well as knowledge to his task. The question of the origin of the 
Hospital is discussed with much critical skill in the first chapter 
The author comes to the conclusion that it was established after the first 
crusade, on the foundation of the house for pilgrims and of the church 
served by Benedictine monks, which owed their origin to the merchants 
of Amalfi between 1014 and 1070. The charters, which have been held 
to imply an earlier date than 1100 for the establishment of the hospital, 
have been wrongly dated (p. 31). Gerard himself, the first grand master, 
was probably an Amalfitan by birth, and the order under his rule was 
what its name implied. The military element was introduced under his 
successor, Raymond du Puy, and soon became the most important. The 
disappearance of the office of almoner after 1181 (p. 841) is significant ; 
but the care of the sick always remained one of the duties of the order, 
and the functions of the infirmarer were carefully regulated by the 
general chapter of 1182. It is noteworthy in this connexion that 
in the early years of the order there were sisters attached to each house 
of Hospitallers. This custom continued in England till 1180, when 
Henry II gave Buckland to the Hospital of St. John on condition that 
all the English sisters of the order should be collected there. In a few 
places the convents remained ‘ mixed’ even in the thirteenth century 
(p. 800). In the book devoted to the history of the order M. Delaville 
Le Roulx gives generally a chapter to the rule of each grand master. It 
is remarkable in how many cases there is no direct evidence as to the 
dates of the accession and death of the grand masters, and the author 
shows that the accepted dates, even when based apparently on good 
authority, are not always to be trusted. Thus he points out that Peter 
de Vielle Bride died early in 1243: the statement that he and the master 
of the Temple were killed at the battle of Gaza on 17 Oct. 1244 rests 
on a misunderstanding of the word ceciderwnt in the letter of William de 
Chateauneuf describing the battle.' 

M. Delaville Le Roulx is perhaps inclined to lay too much stress on 
the sovereignty of the general chapter ; it was the source of all power; 
the grand master merely exercised a delegated authority (p. 318). It is 
true that the general chapter elected the grand master; but once elected 
he held office for life, and there is no instance of a grand master being 


' P, 188; Matth. Paris, Chron. Mai. iv. 307-11. 
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deposed by the general chapter. The relation between the ‘convent’ and 
the general chapter was not that which exists between the executive and 
the legislative in a modern democratic state, but similar to that which 
existed between the ordinary council and the great council of the Angevin 
kings. There were no fixed periods for the meeting of the general 
chapter, and the constitution of the body was curiously indefinite. No- 
minally consisting of all the brethren, in practice it included the ‘ convent’ 
(i.e. the great officers, such as the grand commander, marshal, &c., 
together with any members of the order who were at the time assisting 
the grand master in his work), the officials of the Holy Land, the priors 
of the different langues, or some of them, and any ordinary brethren 
whose presence the grand master considered desirable. There does not 
seem to have been any system of elected representatives during this 
period. 

While giving a clear and precise account of the complicated structure 
of the order the author supplies very little information about its finance. 
What payments were made by each langue to the central treasury, and 
what proportion did these payments bear to the gross income from the 
estates? How much of the revenue was derived from other sources—the 
annual subscriptions of the confratres and donati, alms, trade? To what 
purposes and in what proportions was the revenue appropriated? We 
hope that with his unrivalled knowledge M. Delaville Le Roulx will at 
some future time give us a monograph on the whole financial system of 
the Knights Hospitallers to supplement the present work. 

A. G. Lirttz. 


The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Twenty-second Year of the Reign of 
King Henry II. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, Vol. XXV. 
(London. 1904.) 


‘THE resumption of the interrupted publication of the financial records of 
England is a matter of congratulation to scholars who, will welcome the 
present volume, put forward with the editorial care and skill to which the 
Pipe Roll Society has accustomed them. It is extremely important that 
as many of these documents as is possible should be printed, for they 
constitute a form of historical material whose greatest value lies in its 
continuity. But even in comparative isolation they are still most useful 
as Offering a test of the success of administrative measures and reflecting 
the policy of the government at many points. To the local historian, 
the topographer, and the genealogist the publication of even a single roll 
will be of the greatest assistance. Mr. Round has pointed out in a short 
preface the most important contents of the present volume: the results 
of the rebellion of 1173 as shown in the fines and compositions of those 
who had taken part in or supported that movement, the strict and 
general application of the newly issued assize of Northampton, and 
finally the insatiable demand for revenue from all quarters, including 
the application of the assize and the forest law, as well as the Irish 
scutage, the aid for marrying the king’s daughter, and the tallage which 
-was taken in connexion with these feudal contributions. Mr. Round 
also calls attention to the valuable material ‘furnished by this document 
for the study of social life, topography, and genealogy. 
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Students of local government will be interested in those parts of the 
roll which show the Norman frank pledge and the elder system of borh, 
or suretyship, working side by side. In Staffordshire, for example, the 
‘fridborg’ of Holeburn was fined for failing to produce the men for whom 
it was answerable, and the next entry runs, Rogerus de Swmeruwill’ debet 
4 m pro eodem (p. 167). The tithings which occur in several counties 
seem to have been distinguished either by a local name (the name of 
their vill, that is) or by that of their capital pledge indifferently, and it is 
possible that a transitional stage between the older and the younger system 
may be discerned in this practice. Thus in Gloucestershire the tithing 
of Grent’ is fined for a man who fled away and the tithing of Edric de 
Hareston’ is fined for a certain William who fled for theft. There are a 
number of entries of this sort (pp. 125-6), and in the cases of which 
the second of our quotations is typical we are obviously getting the name 
of the capital pledge, who may well be retaining some of the characteristics 
of the borh. A Berkshire entry seems to corroborate this suggestion : 


Rogerus Mald’ et villata de Ferendon’ debent xls. pro plegio Galfridi et 
Roberti (p. 133). 


The gradual disentanglement of the county of Lancaster from the complex 
of holdings forming the honour of that name is indicated in an entry on 
p. 89. In the Northumberland account (p. 137) we have an indirect 
reference to the working of that mint which Henry II had established 
at Newcastle, to the indignation of the bishop of Durham, who found the 
profits of his own mint at Durham seriously reduced by the royal com- 
petition. Another small matter, which still has its interest as pointing 
the way to some future investigator, arises in connexion with the frequent 
royal grants to professional hermits or recluses. These are very 
numerous in the present roll and take the form of money grants or 
pensions (e.g. pp. 84, 40). On the continent recluses had lands, or at 
least tenements, with which they were formally enfeoffed, to be held, as 
it would seem, in a mode of frankalmoign.? This, or something very like 
it, was not unknown in England, and there is a case in Durham in the 
twelfth century of a hermit receiving 50 acres of land on the bishop’s 
demesne by a charter which authorised him to transfer it to a house of 
religion if he wished.’ Finally, in a curious entry respecting 50s. qui 
sunt in calumpnia pro cappa regine (p. 131) we seem to be getting a 
reflected light on the economy (to call it by no harsher name) with which 
Henry II provided for the coronation of his daughter-in-law in 1171. 

In conclusion we can only congratulate the Pipe Roll Society and 
the editor of this volume upon the excellence with which so valuable a 
contribution to our historical material has been made, and express a 
satisfaction which will no doubt be felt in many quarters at the wise 
decision which has led to the abandonment of the vexatious record type 
and the printing of the extended text in the ordinary fashion. 

GaILLaARD THomas LaPsLeEy. 


1 See Boldon Book (Surtees Society), p. 1. 


2 M. Boudet, Documents inédits sur les Recluseries au Moyen Age, Aurillac, 1902; 
Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, \xiv. 384 ff., 1903. 


8 Feodarium Prioratus Dunelmensis (Surtees Society), pp. 240, 279. 
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Analekten zur Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi. S. Francisci 
opuscula, regula paenitentium, antiquissima de regula Minorum, de 
stigmatibus s. patris, de Sancto eiusque societate testimonia. Von 
H. Borumer. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1904.) 


Tuis book is to be distinguished from the smaller work bearing the same 
general title which appeared a little while ago in Professor Kriiger’s 
Sammlung ausgewdhliter kirchen- und dogmengeschichtlicher Quellen- 
schriften. For the larger edition Dr. Boehmer has reserved not only a 
portion of the text but all the critical matter. From the rudis 
indigestaque moles of the Franciscan documents, upon which so much 
work is now being done, Dr. Boehmer attempts in the first place to 
collect the genuine works of St. Francis. These include the regula 
bullata quae dicitur prima of 1221, the regula bullata of 1223, the 
verba admonitionis (1223-4), the de religiosa habitatione in eremo, the 
epistolae, the several laudes, the ultima voluntas quam scripsit sororibus 
s. Clarae (1226), the Testamentum (1226), and the beautiful canticum 
fratris solis (1226). From these he separates as dubia several pieces 
still attributed to St. Francis elsewhere—for instance, the epistola ad 
populorum rectores and the expositio super orationem Dominicam—and 
places among the spuwria, of course, the much controverted regula 
paenitentium, or Rule of the Third Order. 

Dr. Boehmer points out that the personality of St. Francis himself is 
revealed in very varying degrees in his opuscula, Some of the longer, 
as the two rules, the verba admonitionis, the epistola ad fideles, and the 
epistola ad capitulum, show a certain amount of learning, knowledge of 
the Scriptures, of the fathers, and of canon law. This might seem incon- 
sistent either with the genuineness of the writings or with St. Francis’s 
own statement—accepted in the general though not in the literal sense— 
that he was an idiota. But the regula bullata, for instance, is the joint 
work with St. Francis not only of the ministri of the general chapter of 
1223, but of Ugolino, cardinal bishop of Ostia, afterwards Gregory IX, 
the official protector of the order. Even the regula prima is a com- 
promise between St. Francis and the ministri et fratres scientiati who 
opposed him at the chapter of the Mats (1221). Already in these and 
others of the opuscula we begin to hear the voices of the fellow 
workers of St. Francis, soon to swell into a mighty chorus. In the 
regula bullata we hear the voice of the head of the church carrying on 
that work of assimilation and absorption the necessity for which—even 
in the most obscure days of the movement—had not escaped the sleepless 
vigilance of Innocent III. None the less did it seem to St. Francis and 
his devoted followers that the handling of the Franciscan tradition by 
the authority of the church was one of the gravest dangers his work had 
to face. It was a danger against which the saint himself struggled until 
his death, and against which he launched his last and most powerful 
protest in the Testamentum. In certain of the shorter writings Francis 
speaks alone. This is the case in the scripta sororibus s. Clarae data, a 
memorial of one of the pleasantest sides of his life, his friendship with 
St. Clara and the sisters under her charge at San Damiano; in the Testa- 
mentum, the saint’s last enunciation of the fundamental principles of his 
work ; in the de reverentia corporis Domini, in the epistola ad custodes and 
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the de religiosa habitatione ineremo. In three short pieces Francis speaks 
as a ‘ pastor of souls ’ to individuals. These are the epistola ad quendam 
ministrum, the epistola ad Leonem, and the benedictio Leonis. In their 
brief simplicity, in their homeliness of phrase, they are as truly Franciscan 
as in the tenderness which bound the disciples of St. Francis to him, drew 
to him the hearts of the humble and the poor, and made him think and 
speak of beasts and birds as brethren and sisters. A last little group reveals 
the inner life of St. Francis himself, and, perhaps more than any other, lays 
bare the secret of his magnetic personality. It comprises the various laudes 
and the famous canticwm fratris solis. Dr. Boehmer has an excellent 
piece of criticism on the poetic side of St. Francis’s activity. He points 
out that it isin his profoundly poetic temperament that we must seek 
the source of the originality of his work, of which the most striking 
characteristic was gladness—an irrepressible gaiety andjoy. St. Francis 
sent forth his followers to be ioculatores Domini. This was the true spirit 
of the Franciscan mission in so far as it was true to its founder’s ideal. 
Dr. Boehmer does not accept M. Sabatier’s view that the Speculum 
Perfectionis is the earliest life of St. Francis, written by Brother Leo, his 
friend and companion, within a year of the saint’s death—namely, in 
1227.1 He believes the book to have been written about 1318 by a monk 
of the Portiuncula, but goes so far as to think that it was founded upon 
certain Cedulae or Rotuli Leonis, drawn up in 1244, no longer extant in 
the original, but preserved until the opening of the fourteenth century. 
This view is in general agreement with that recently set forth by Herr 
Walter Goetz,? and on the evidence, which is not very full, seems con- 
vincing. The Vita Prima of Celano is thus restored to its place of 
honour as the earliest biography of St. Francis, written between July 
1228 and February 1229, when it was formally approved by Gregory IX. 
Any one who, under the fascination of M. Sabatier’s guidance, has compared 
the Speculum with the Vita Prima must indeed regret to lose from 
among the primary sources of the life of St. Francis the rare and 
exquisite simplicity of the former, even its naive but entirely, as it 
would seem, characteristic Latinity, and feel himself ill-compensated by 
an added confidence in the more self-conscious and elaborate production 
of Celano. Yet it is the same man revealed in both lives—the same 
gracious personality which neither time nor accumulating tradition has 
succeeded in wholly veiling, and which over our own generation is 
exercising a revived fascination and power. This is, of course, largely 
the work of M. Sabatier, whose Vie de S. Francois Dr. Boehmer 
describes as the erfolgreichstes historisches Werk des 19. Jahrhunderts, 
... nicht bloss Historie, sondern auch Kunstwerk. A truer conception 
of St. Francis himself and of his work is undoubtedly the result of the 
recent study of the early documents and lives, and with this conception 
Dr. Boehmer’s critical handling of the Franciscan tradition in no way 
interferes. He gives, moreover, immense help towards further research by 
adding to his introduction a list of the manuscripts and a summary of the 
sources and literature. Atice M. Cooke. 


1 Speculum Perfectionis sew S. Francisci Assisiensis Legenda Antiquissima 
auctore fratre Leone, ‘ Préface’ and ‘ Introduction.’ 
2 Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Franz von Assisi, p. 148 sqq. 
VOL. XX.—NO. LXXIX. 
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Le Commerce et les Marchands dans I’Italie Méridionale au XITII* et au 
XIV Siécle. Par G. Yver. (‘Bibliothéque des Ecoles Francaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome,’ fascicule 88.) (Paris: Fontemoing. 1903.) 


Tuts is an interesting and thorough piece of work, well supported by 
documents, and throwing considerable light on the history of the first 
three Angevin kings of Naples. The particular value of the book lies in 
the way in which its author makes his economic facts explain the political 
history not only of Naples, but of Italy, between the years 1265 and 1343. 
M. Yver is anxious to prove that if the French sovereigns of South Italy 
borrowed their economic ideas from their Norman and Swabian pre- 
decessors, they did not, at any rate, allow the prosperity which had 
reigned under those predecessors to diminish. It is a mistake, he 
believes, to say that the coming of the Angevins inaugurates an era of 
unhappiness or ruin, or even that it marks any decay of material pro- 
sperity, on the mainland of South Italy. The Apulian ports and the Gulf 
of Salerno may indeed have suffered, but the great development of Naples 
as a port and a centre of commerce amply compensated. Certainly the 
Angevin sovereigns were great mercantilists. The Neapolitan nobles 
engaged freely in trade without disgrace (dum ad lucrum pingue non 
ascendant), and their monarchs were the first merchants of the king- 
dom. They had expensive tastes, and they were the heads of Guelf 
policy in Italy. Resources must somewhere be found. Internally these 
were discovered in the demesne of the crown and in the monopoly 
which the kings enjoyed of iron, steel, pitch, and salt,—that is to say, of 
those absolutely necessary articles which the otherwise self-sufficing 
village of the middle ages had to procure from outside, and which there- 
fore offered the most lucrative field to the royal monopolist. The corn 
produced from the demesne was sold by the king’s agents in Naples, in 
Tunis, and at Acre; and the king dealt also in horses and cattle, butter and 
cheese. In the foreign trade of their kingdom generally the Angevins 
took a large share. They lent their ships to merchants, on condition 
that they were rewarded by a good part of the profits; and still more 
lucrative was their partnership with the corsairs. The mercantile system 
was well in vogue at Naples. Money was kept tight in the kingdom, 
and a protective system stimulated the growth of industries like wool- 
weaving. Florentine craftsmen were imported and the Humiliati, an 
order which largely practised wool-weaving, were encouraged. 

But the development of industry in South Italy was unnatural and 
unreal. At its best it was a thoroughly foreign thing, in which the 
South Italian himself was not interested. It was an artificial creation of 
the crown, acting through foreign agents. And the most interesting, 
as well as the longest, part of M. Yver’s book is that in which he tells the 
story of foreign enterprise exploiting the kingdom of Naples. The 
foreigners settled principally in the city of Naples; they had their 
quarters, each with its warehouse and church, exactly as in the coast 
towns of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Each ‘nation’ in its quarter at 
Naples was governed by its own consuls, who did justice and administered 
finance among their compatriots, and represented them before the 
government. Of these nations by far the most important in the four- 
teenth century was the Florentine. Bankers to the papacy, and Guelf 
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by conviction, the Florentines lent large sums to the Angevins, as the 
allies of the pope and champions of the Guelf cause. In return for these 
loans they received monopolies and concessions of various kinds in 
southern Italy. Hundreds of Florentines settled in the kingdom to work 
these concessions: relatives and friends followed, and before 1330 Floren- 
tines directed the industry and commerce of southern Italy, and occupied 
a large place in the government itself. French blood was disappearing ; 
the pacific penetration by the Florentines of the whole country seemed 
almost likely to end in its absorption. But the whole development 
collapsed with a crash. The great Florentine companies, like the Bardi 
and the Peruzzi, ultimately found that they had lent too much to the 
Angevins, in spite of all the securities they had received; and, as they 
had also allowed Edward III to borrow ‘the worth of a kingdom,’ they 
became bankrupt in 1342. With their bankruptcy the whole economic 
development of South Italy lost its basis and came to an end. But it 
forms a most interesting chapter not only in Neapolitan but also in 
Florentine history; for there is an ‘intimate connexion between the 
vicissitudes of Guelf policy in Tuscany and the progress, expansion, and 
sudden disappearance of Florentine influence in the Angevin kingdom.’ 
Besides expounding this main thesis M. Yver also gives a great deal 
of useful information about the taxation, the currency (which, it would 
seem, the Angevins debased almost as completely as their cousin of 
France, the falsarius publicus, Philip the Fair), the routes of trade, 
and the general conditions of economic life in South Italy. 

E. BARKER. 





John of Gaunt. By Sypney ArmitaGce-Smita. 
(London: Constable. 1904.) 


Some exuberances of style lead one to suspect that this is the author’s 
first piece of historical work. If so he must be congratulated on a 
width of research and a clearness of judgment which more practised 
hands might envy. He has done much to reconcile apparent incon- 
sistencies in the career of the father of the first Lancastrian king and to 
unravel the tangled skein of English politics in the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century. 

John of Gaunt’s action at the crisis, which began with the meeting of 
the ‘Good’ Parliament of 1376, made him for years the best hated man 
in England ; the worst construction was placed upon his motives, and, 
unfortunately for his reputation, the only full account of these events 
which survives was written by an enemy, who incorporated every item of 
flying rumour. The obvious prejudice of the St. Albans chronicler did 
not escape previous historians, but Mr. Armitage-Smith is the first who 
has had the courage to put him out of court. Among the charges which 
may safely be rejected is the assertion, widely believed at the time, that 
the duke of Lancaster was bent on thrusting aside his young nephew 
Richard and seizing the throne for himself. Lancaster was undoubtedly 
ambitious, but he had another throne in prospect, and nothing in his 
character as revealed by his well attested acts lends support to such an 
insinuation. His natural indignation when virtually arraigned on this 
charge by the Good Parliament doubtless goes far to explain his high- 
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handed treatment of its acts and leaders. But the attempt to clear him 
of all responsibility for the proceedings of the royal ministers which 
provoked the outburst of 1376 does not seem quite clearly made out, and 
the choice of a speaker who was steward of the earl of March, whose claim 
to be heir presumptive to Richard was probably disputed by Lancaster, 
may indicate a more definite attitude of opposition to the duke at the 
opening of parliament than Mr. Armitage-Smith is prepared to admit. 

His analysis of Lancaster’s policy during the early years of his 
nephew’s reign is well worked out, and with the help of the unprinted 
register of the duchy he clears up some obscure points. Anxious for an 
opportunity of enforcing his claim to the throne of Castile, John used all 
his efforts to bring about peace with France and Scotland. This 
ultimately brought him into conflict with the war party, and more 
immediately with his former ally, the earl of Northumberland, whose 
interests were bound up with a continuance of hostilities on the Scottish 
border. The insult passed upon him by Northumberland when he was 
flying from the rebels in 1381 is well known, but the full apology which 
he subsequently exacted from the earl is, we think, for the first time 
printed here from the register. The same source provides proof that 
Michael de la Pole, instead of being, as Bishop Stubbs supposed, ‘a 
powerful enemy of Lancastrian influence,’ was, like his fellow minister, 
Richard le Scrope, a friend and retainer of the duke. So far as his 
absorption in foreign policy allowed him to take part in domestic politics, 
Lancaster held, like Scrope and Pole, an intermediate position between 
the new court party, headed by the earl of Oxford, and the opposition, 
whose present leader was Arundel. His influence was feared by the 
former, and the best explanation we have yet seen of the mysterious 
charge of treason brought against him by a Carmelite friar in 1384 is 
that it represents an attempt on the part of the royal favourite to get rid 
of the king’s uncle. It was foiled, but two years later Oxford and his 
master removed Lancaster from their path by the less dubious expedient 
of providing him with an army to prosecute his pretensions to the throne 
of Pedro the Cruel. During his absence of nearly four years, court and 
opposition, left face to face, plunged into a deadly strife, whose tragic 
results Lancaster on his return could only temporarily postpone. In 
relating the story of the duke’s adventures in pursuit of a throne the 
author makes full use of the Spanish and Portuguese chronicles, which 
incidentally enable him to give a more authentic account of the famous 
Spanish hostage, the son of the count of Denia, who became the innocent 
cause of a murder in Westminster Abbey—a deed with which Lancaster, 
by the way, had nothing to do. 

The chapter on the Lancastrian estates brings out very clearly the 
enormous political influence wielded by their owner, and a map, which is 
evidently the result of much labour, shows how widespread they were. 
The care devoted to smaller points may be illustrated by the interesting 
account of the lordship of Beaufort, which gave a surname to Lancaster’s 
illegitimate children by Catherine Swynford. We have noticed a few 
slips here and there, but none of them very serious. Mr. Armitage- 
Smith must surely have been temporarily under the spell of Shakespeare 
when he described the duke as sixty-eight years of age at his death 
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(p. 405). The portrait of John of Gaunt in the possession of the duke of 
Beaufort, reproduced at p. 100, and said to be attributed to Luca Cornelii, 
‘who is unknown to art,’ is recognisable as one of the series of portraits 
of constables of Queenborough Castle, painted wholesale by a Leyden 
artist of that name in the reign of Henry VIII. Some if not all of them 
were formerly at Penshurst. James Tair. 


Calendar of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Papal Letters. Vol. V. 1896-1404. Prepared by W. H. Briss 
and J. A. Twemitow. Papal Letters. Vol. VI. 1405-1415. Prepared 
by J. A. Twemutow. (London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1904.) 


Various improvements are introduced into these calendars as they 
proceed. The first words of each bull are now given in addition to the 
abstract of its contents, and the index of subjects grows larger, more and 
more care being taken to make it really representative. The addition 
of a short bibliography is also valuable. Mr. Twemlow’s first indepen- 
dent volume leaves no room for fault-finding. Even the bulls found 
elsewhere than in the register are named. We have noted only one slip; 
an important Oxford document being ascribed in the subject index to 
Cambridge. The contents of both volumes, and especially of the last, 
are of more general interest than those of earlier calendars. Though 
their importance in political history may be less than at the beginning 
of the French war, as records of the history of the church and of society 
they gain in value. The Irish matter, which is scarcely represented in 
Theiner, is wholly new and very large in amount. Scotland, being 
schismatical, makes no appearance here. In Wales there are allusions to 
the schism when the rebellion against Henry IV was drawing to a close 
in 1408. In 1397 there is an allusion to the strength of the antipapal 
influence in the Benedictine convent of Spalding ; but otherwise, save for 
the bulls which occasionally urged action towards a healing of the schism, 
it leaves little trace upon these volumes. It is for parochial history 
that they are specially valuable; for they contain abundant details on 
this subject: appeals from parishioners urging the need of new church- 
yards and chapels, which describe minutely the special circumstances 
of each case; discussions of the question whether the rector or the 
parishioners should pay the cost in such cases; discussions on the 
responsibility of the parishioners for the repair of the nave, and in the 
matter of oblations, a word which was then latinised obligationes 
(v. p. 487). At Norwich there was a party ‘asserting and not fearing 
publicly to dogmatise that rectors, &c., are bound to pray and to celebrate 
masses for the dead for nothing, so that they receive their pence unjustly, 
commit thereby mortal sin, and are bound to make restitution, whence 
arise scandals among parishioners and faithful and no small loss to the 
said rectors, &c.’ (vi. p. 207 [1411}). It would be interesting to know 
whether there had been issued at Norwich a municipal ordinance fixing 
the amount of the oblation, such as was issued in a good many other 
boroughs. The same volume of the Calendar contains the celebrated 
London rule of oblation which is traced back to Bishop Roger Niger. 
It deserves even more minute study than it has received at the hands of 
Lyndwood and Selden. 
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The papal licences to impropriate parish churches were dispensed with 
a free hand. Richard II’s law requiring that in such cases ‘a convenient 
sum’ should be reserved for yearly distribution among the poor was 
construed by the pope on more than one occasion as a reservation of the 
fixed sum of six shillings and eightpence. The English merchants at 
Bourges having obtained a licence to have an English chaplain, Flanders 
being schismatic and under interdict, the merchants obtained leave, while 
the schism lasted, to have divine offices celebrated with open doors, the 
inhabitants not permitting their celebration with closed doors. There are 
some rather terrible stories of the exhumation of corpses (in one case the 
list of names occupies half a page), as the result of disputes about cemetery 
rights. In the two volumes we find only three cases of relaxations of 
penance in connexion with bridge or road chapels: one is for the chapel of 
All Saints on Bridgenorth bridge, one for the chapel of St. Mary the 
Virgin on the West bridge at Leicester, one for the chapel of St. Catharine, 
York, supported by a fraternity who undertook to mend roads and dis- 
tribute alms to the poor. Relaxations of penance were accorded to persons 
visiting the church of Tredington, Worcestershire, ‘ where there is great 
devotion to a picture (ymaginem) called “St. Mary of Pity,” who holds a 
Christ crucified.’ At Tintern there was an ymago which could not be 
moved, in spite of all attempts to do so, ‘on account of which miracle, 
and because mass is said daily by the monks at the altar of the said 
chapel, a very great multitude resorts to the chapel.’ In 1401 the decree 
of the canonisation of the blessed John of Bridlington contains some 
details of his biography and miracles, and speaks of the votive offerings at 
the tomb and the ymagines placed there. He raised a man to life who 
had the good fortune to lie unburied for three days ‘owing to the absence 
of a certain officer called the coroner, without whose inspection, according 
to the customs of the country, he could not be buried.’ 

In 1411 there seems to have been still a doubt whether troth-plight 
were not sufficient to legitimise the offspring (vi. 210). The number of 
marriage licences in the form of dispensation is large, but there are few 
cases of dispensations to annul marriage. Edmund, earl of March, 
received a dispensation to marry any fit woman related to him in the 
third degree of kindred or affinity, for, ‘ being related to divers magnates, 
he cannot find a wife suitable to his rank whom he can marry without a 
papal dispensation.’ An Irish couple, having had offspring, desired, ‘ for 
the quelling of wars between their followers, kinsmen, and friends, to 
contract marriage,’ and were allowed to do so, ‘though related in the 
fourth and fourth degrees of kindred on the one side and the fourth and 
fourth degrees of kindred on the other, and in the quadruple and third 
and fourth degrees of affinity.’ Private war in the background and the 
canonical ‘maze of flighty fancies’ in the foreground make a curious 
picture of Irish civilisation in 1406. 

There are several mandates to absolve priests of tender conscience, 
whose history is occasionally told in great detail. One candidate for 
absolution relates that, when he was an Oxford student, he had been 
guilty (with no less a person than the chancellor) of taking part in a fray 
which resulted in loss of life. He further acknowledges the receipt of gifts 
from clergy ‘undergoing visitation ;’ also that he put the Praemunire 
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statute to some service; that at Oxford he did a little amateur doctoring 
which was not successful ; and that he spoke words ‘ tending to reveal the 
confessions of a priest whose confessions he had heard.’ He had often hit 
ecclesiastics, he fears even in consecrated places; and he believed that 
he received deacon’s orders simoniacally, and priest’s orders from a 
bishop simoniacally promoted. From these and other burdens on his 
conscience he was to be absolved after salutary penance. 

Both volumes are full of interesting passages which lend themselves to 
quotation. The tithe negociacionis (v. 276) is rendered ‘tithe of artificers’ 
work,’ and should rather be rendered ‘tithe of trade gains.’ Pannus 
estivalis is treated as a difficulty, but it is clearly light summer cloth, 
often distinguished in the monastic customs from the heavy winter cloth. 
The pons Guarwie (? Guarwic) of v. 518 is rightly rendered ‘ Warwick 
bridge,’ but in the index (where neither word appears) it should be noted 
that it is Warwick, Cumberland. M. Bateson. 


Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica. Uitgegeven door Dr. S. CRAMER 
en Dr. F. Pusper. I. ‘Polemische Geschriften der Hervormingsgezin- 
den.’ II. ‘Het Offer des Heeren.’ (The Hague: Nijhoff. 1903, 
1904.) 


TuIs new series, which enjoys the support of several learned societies in 
Holland, has been planned on a large scale. The general editors, 
Dr. Cramer and Dr. Pijper, have undertaken the second and the first 
volume respectively, and have set a high standard of accuracy. The 
proofs have passed under many eyes, and an attempt has been made to 
reproduce the originals with as much care as is given to manuscripts. 
The clumsy interpolation, sic, is discarded and the reader is encouraged 
to believe that singular and faulty spellings of words, when they occur, 
are in the originals, only those which would be actually misleading being 
corrected. To such a high point is this accuracy carried that not only are 
the ends of the original pages marked, but when a word in the original is 
divided between two lines this is shown by a small gap, and thus we have 
such forms as wil len, coniectu ra, uo luisse, which at first sight are a little 
troublesome. The design of the editors is to reprint rare Dutch publica- 
tions belonging to the era of the Reformation and concerned with its 
struggles ; and every shade of Reforming opinion is entitled to inclusion 
in the series. In those troubled times both church and state did their 
utmost to suppress the writings of the Reformers; and it is therefore not 
surprising that some of these have disappeared entirely, whilst of others 
only a single copy survives. These rarities are scattered among many 
libraries, public and private, and are thus not easily accessible to historical 
students. It is the first aim of the editors to remedy this difficulty; but 
in addition they express the hope that the piety of an age when men 
were sincerely ready to die for their convictions may have its value at a 
later day. 

Dr. Pijper’s volume consists of eleven publications of varying length, 
all but one being in Dutch. Several of them are from unique originals, 
which are bound up together in a volume belonging to the Maatschappij 
der Nederlandsche Letterkunde at Leyden. His excellent introductions 
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bring out the special interest of each of the component items, discussing 
the authorship of books which had every reason to remain anonymous, 
and dealing with the bibliographical problems which have arisen out 
of the treatment meted out to them. For the Refutacie vant Salue 
Regina—one of the first points in which the Reformers attacked 
Mariolatry—he claims a Dutch origin, independent of similar publications 
in Germany. From the Articulen van Baltasar Friberger, printed in 
Dutch by Lotter at Wittenberg, he deduces the presence there of a body 
of Dutch Reformers at an early date. Two of the pamphlets—Den Val 
der Roomscher Kercken and De Cleyne’s Van het Nachtmael Christi— 
are traced to the Dutch community settled in England under Edward VI, 
though the latter was perhaps not actually written until De Cleyne’s 
return to the continent. The single Latin composition, Ruardi Tappart 
Apotheosis, is selected for inclusion partly by reason of its rarity, partly 
as a typical specimen of the bitter sarcasm running through the less 
serious publications of the Reformers, to whom Tappart was particularly 
obnoxious as a man of many victims, and especially as having assisted to 
condemn Pistorius of Woerden, the first Dutch martyr, in 1525. 

There is less diversity about Dr. Cramer’s volume, which is made up 
of two publications only—Het Offer des Heeren, a book of martyrs, princi- 
pally Dutch, composed first in 1561 and afterwards amplified, and Zen 
Inetboecxken, a collection of songs dealing with the earlier victims of the 
faith. His two careful introductions discuss the bibliography, the 
identity of the authors, the material at their disposal, the manner of its 
circulation, and, finally, the purpose for which it was originally brought 
together. This collection, consisting of letters, ‘testaments,’ and other 
documents written from prison by the martyrs, and supplemented by the 
popular songs about them, is of the highest interest, and throws abundant 
light on the conduct of the religious persecutions and the spirit of the 
men—often of humble rank—who withstood them. P. §. ALLEN. 








A History of Japan during the Century of Early Foreign Intercourse 
(1542-1651). By James Murpocsa, M.A., in collaboration with Ison 


YamaGatTA, with Maps. (Kobe, Japan: published at the Office of the 
Chronicle. 1903.) 


WHATEVER may be said against the catholic missionaries of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries in Japan they were undoubtedly single-hearted, 
courageous men, loyal to the death to their cause and to their own 
country, and honestly enthusiastic over the prospect opened to them by 
the discovery of Japan of adding so desirable a province to the empire of 
Christ. Their very dissensions were unworldly in motive, and almost 
shine against the lurid background of disloyal and merciless civil war that 
makes up Japanese history from the earliest times down to the supremacy 
of Iyeyasu. They made mistakes, no doubt, but their mistakes were 
largely those of their age, and the violent language used by the authors 
of this volume against them and their methods must be reprehended by 
all who desire to see history treated with sobriety and impartiality. The 
severities of the Japanese authorities are uniformly made the subject 
of more or less ingenious apology—the very ingenuity is a proof of their 
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inadequacy—while isolated expressions in the Jesuit letters and other 
catholic records are used to frame or convey an indictment against the 
missionaries to almost every count of which a substantial defence is 
possible. Nor must it be forgotten that the catholic letters and records 
are for the most part the work of eye-witnesses or contemporaries of the 
events related; they were not written for the world, but for the informa- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities at home, and are historically on a 
level with the confidential despatches of generals and ambassadors. The 
Japanese evidence is much less trustworthy ; it consists almost wholly of 
written books. Much too frequently no reference is given for statements 
based upon them; often the books are not even named, and in no case 
are the materials given, including the means of information at the 
disposal of their authors, upon whick a judgment of their value might be 
based. Of this thick volume, therefore, the most historical, and, I may 
add, by far the most readable portions will be found to be the numerous 
extracts from catholic records, taken chiefly from contemporary documents. 

What is interesting in the history of the Christian century in Japan, 
beginning with the ‘discovery’ of the island empire in 1542—for the 
reasons given in the excellent introductory chapter this date may be 
accepted, though Dr. Haas in his Geschichte des Christentwms in Japan, 
upon grounds that appear wholly inadequate, prefers the date 1643—and 
ending with the edicts of 1636-40, is precisely the story of the catholic 
missions. Even the events which led up to the isolation policy of 
Iyemitsu are of inferior importance, for there was no principle involved 
in that policy beyond that of personal aggrandisement. For centuries, 
down to the sixteenth and all through that century, ‘ Japan had been a 
prey to the strife of rival feudatories, who were in many cases (one might 
say in most, if not all cases) nothing but adventurers who had prospered 
in land-thieving.’ So little chiushin (loyalty) was there of follower to 
chief! that special enactments were framed to prevent desertion. The 
result was an enormous floating mass of rénin, or masterless men, who 
fought for any lord who would sufficiently reward them with pay or 
plunder, down to the taking of Ozaka Castle in 1616, the defenders of 
which were wholly 75nin and were practically exterminated by Lyeyasu 
as a necessary preliminary to the establishment of the Tokugawa dynasty 
of shoguns. It is, I think, a mistake to qualify these times as feudal ; 
the daimyos, whether such by heredity or by the fortune of war or 
diplomacy, were rather independent princes, owing a very nominal 
allegiance to shogun and emperor. They were almost of necessity always 
at war with or intriguing against each other, and the only policy open 
to any of them was self-aggrandisement, and that was, or became, largely 
a defensive policy. Bushido, so called,? of which the value is absurdly 


' The daimiates (fiefs), it must be remembered, were constantly changing masters 
in the wars of the sixteenth century. 

? This word is a modern journalistic coinage ; it is not found in any dictionary, 
foreign or native, in my possession, not even in the Kotoba no Izwmi (Fount of 
Language). The bushi—in Chinese the word (wu shih) means an executioner— 
were not knights in our medieval sense. They did not form a separate caste before 
the establishment of the Tokugawa system. In the troubled time that preceded 
they changed their allegiance readily enough; after the second siege of Ozaka they 
had no chance of doing so. It was no part of the duty of the bushi to fight for any 
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overrated, dated from Tokugawa times, when chiushin was little needed 
and courage had no field. Among the leaders in the factions that 
culminated in the sixteenth century were the three great figures of 
Japanese history Nobunaga, Hideyoshi (the Taiko), and Iyeyasu. All 
three were good fighters, possessed in a high degree the magnetic power 
of leadership, and were statesmen in so far as they displayed the insight 
and foresight needed for the acquirement and retention of mere political 
power. Their task was the easier in that they had to reduce to submis- 
sion not the people, nor any section of it, but the daimyo, whose jurisdic- 
tions they left untouched. Thus no great questions arose and no great 
principles were at stake; unscrupulousness, dexterity, and well-timed 
ferocity had to deal with similar qualities only, to combat no religious, 
social, or popular antagonisms. Nobunaga’s struggle with the Buddhists 
was an episodical struggle not with religionists but with communities that 
in a different way played the same part in the economy of Japan as the 
daimiates. 

Nobunaga was the virtual ruler of Japan when St. Francis Xavier 
landed at Kagoshima in 1549. Xavier's own success was not great. His 
converts were few; not over a thousand were baptised by him, and these 
of very doubtful quality. He was well received. The foreigners were 
admired as such ; trade was welcomed; the novelties introduced, particu- 
larly those concerned with the art of killing, were greedily adopted, and 
until the death of Nobunaga no serious trouble occurred. In the year in 
which that event took place Coelho wrote— 


the number of all the Christians in Japan . . . amounts to 150,000... of 
whom many are nobles. The majority live in Kytiisht ... where... there 
are 115,000 Christians. In the Kyoto district . . . there will be 25,000. The 
churches . . . between great and small are 200 in number. 


At that time the population of Japan may be taken to have been about 
15,000,000, three times that of contemporary England. Some of the 
nobles, however, were drawn to Christianity—there were never at any 
time a dozen Christian daimyos—it cannot be doubted, rather by the 
advantages of the foreign trade incident to it than by religious feeling. 
Those advantages were considerable, as is shown by the desperate efforts 
made by the Macaoese to reopen trade after the edict of 1688, and by 
the execution at Nagasaki in 1640 of all the members of the mission, 
inclusive of the crew of their ship, save thirteen reserved to carry the 
tidings to Macao. The victims ‘ were offered their lives if they would 
renounce Christianity, but every one rejected the offer.’ Throughout the 
persecutions and under the most diabolical tortures, sometimes extending 
over days, only two or three of the fathers recanted their faith. 

In 1687, from policy rather than any animosity against Christianity, 
Hideyoshi ordered the expulsion of the fathers, on the ground that 
they destroyed temples and shrines. It is pretty certain that the fathers 
at least viewed such acts without disapproval. In one of his letters 
written about this time Crasset says, ‘He [the lord of Bungo] went to 


faith, to relieve distress, protect women, or assist the oppressed. He knew nothing of 
open fighting with his foe; the tourney, the ordeal of battle, the duel were equally 


unknown to him : his vendetta (kata-uchi) was accomplished by assassination, personal 
or by deputy. 
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the chase of the bonzes as to that of wild beasts, and made it his 
singular pleasure to exterminate them from his states.’ A certain 
number, but not many, of similar sentences may be quoted from the 
correspondence of the fathers, but they merely show that some of them 
were human and do not sustain the heavy indictment brought against 
them in this volume. Again, neither in the voluminous correspondence 
of the fathers nor in any other document (save one) can any evidence be 
found of a tendency to territorial aggression on the part of foreigners in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The exception is given by Charle- 
voix. In 1696 a galleon, the ‘San Felipe,’ under Captain Landecho, on 
her way from Manila to Acapulco was wrecked on the coast of Tosa. The 
ship was plundered of her valuable cargo, worth a million crowns, and 
Landecho is reported to have said, ‘Our kings begin by sending. . . 
religieux who induce the people to embrace our religion, and . . . troops 
are sent who combine with the new Christians, and then our kings have 
not much trouble in accomplishing the rest.’ The statement is not true: 
the priests accompanied, they did not precede, the armed force. The 
traders, on the other hand, were themselves armed. The evidence, how- 
ever, that these very words were ever uttered, or, if uttered, were conveyed 
to Hideyoshi, is not strong. There is no Japanese evidence of the fact at 
all; and in Santa Maria’s Relacion del Martirio (1599) not a word is 
said about the speech, nor does Froez mention it in his Historica Relatio 
de Gloriosa Morte XXVI Crucifixorum, and Froez, ‘then thirty-three 
years in the country, had a grasp of the inner history of the times which 
no contemporary of his evinces.’ In any case it would be a mere brag by 
a despoiled and angry man and no proof of any such intention as alleged. 

Hideyoshi, who had been unfaithful to Nobunaga, was succeeded by 
Iyeyasu, who in his turn broke the trust confided to him. Into the 
taugled and dreary story, unrelieved by a single gleam of any considera- 
tion for any interests but their own, of these men and their partisans it 
would be useless to enter. The final results were the edicts of the suc- 
cessors of Iyeyasu, himself favourable to the foreigners on the whole— 
not one missionary suffered death during his reign—and especially to 
foreign trade, the isolation of Japan, and the consolidation of the Toku- 
gawa dynasty by 1651 under a régime which put an end to civil war, 
lasted down to our own times, and prepared Japan for the wonderful 
career she has since entered upon. The early Tokugawas, however, fore- 
saw none of these things; the sole aim of the edicts against Christianity 
and foreign intercourse was probably to prevent any daimyo or clique of 
daimyos from attaining a degree of wealth, power, or consideration that 
would endanger the supremacy of the dynasty. There is not, to my mind, 
any adequate evidence to show that Christianity was really feared, as 
such, by Iyeyasu or his immediate successors, still less that they had any 
cause to dread foreign aggression. Their policy can be sufficiently ex- 
plained by the considerations above mentioned, and also by the very 
important one that control over the person of the mikado was a matter 
of the utmost importance at this as at every other stage of Japanese 
history, and fully assured by the scheme of Iyeyasu. 

Apart from the faults of style and method that I have indicated, the 
present work deserves high praise. It must have required no ordinary 
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patience to wade through the weary details of petty civil wars, and still 
pettier intrigues, and disentangle from them a lucid and, in parts at 
least, interesting story, greatly assisted by the excellent coloured maps, 
illustrative of the course of the struggle, which adorn the volume. Among 
the more remarkable chapters are those dealing with the following subjects : 
the Korean war, the meaning and history of which are for the first time 
adequately treated, Daté Masamune’s wonderful embassy to Rome (1582- 
1590), which is very fully told, the phenomenal career of Hideyoshi, his 
character and aims, the curious eagerness for trade displayed by Japan 
alone of far-eastern countries in the sixteenth century, as in the nine- 
teenth, the origin and course of Spanish and Portuguese rivalry—which I 
venture to think had very little influence upon the policy of the govern- 
ment—and the Shimabara rebellion, the Pappenberg fable incident to 
which has been lately refuted by Professor Riess. 
F. Victor Dickins. 


Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France. By A. W. WHITEHEAD. 
(London: Methuen. 1904.) 


Ir is strange that the two best biographies of Coligny should be due 
to an Englishman and a German, since the invaluable labours of M. 
Delaborde constitute rather a collection of materials than a history. Of 
these two that of Professor Marcks scarcely touches the critical years of 
Coligny’s life, and seems likely to remain unfinished. Thus Mr. White- 
head’s volume may fairly be said to hold the field. It deserves, indeed, 
unstinted praise for its combination of sympathy and judgment, of 
thoroughness in study and conciseness in presentation. To add new 
facts of fundamental importance to our knowledge of Coligny’s period, or 
to throw any very fresh light upon his character, would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult. Nevertheless Mr. Whitehead has played the chiffonnier among 
archives, and especially those of Italy, to good purpose. He himself rightly 
singles out the despatches of the experienced Ferrarese envoy Alvarotto 
as being peculiarly helpful, while the Vatican has supplied some useful 
contributions. Moreover, the ample material to be gleaned from recent 
French and German periodicals and from indispensable but little known 
French local histories has been admirably utilised, and many matters of 
detail have thus received enlargement, illustration, or correction. Much 
credit must be given for the self-restraint with which the new materials 
are used. There is no fetish-worship of the hitherto unpublished, no 
piling up of otiose extracts from letters and despatches commonplace and 
threadbare. The quotations are so short and so pointed as to be a luxury, 
if not a necessity, for the reader of the text. 

The problems of Coligny’s career will always be fresh, for they can 
never with any certainty be solved. These are a delight to Mr. White- 
head, for he is eminently argumentative, and though he naturally leans 
to his hero’s side he never does so without careful weighing of the evi- 
dence. Sound reasons are given for the belief that Coligny’s conversion 
was genuinely religious and disinterested, though it necessarily had 
immediate political consequences. The proof that Coligny and Condé 
did not know of the disgraceful clause in the treaty of Hampton Court, 
which stipulated for the retention of Havre by Elizabeth until Calais 
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should be restored, appears conclusive; yet it must be admitted that 
their giving to the vidame of Chartres, their agent, a blank cheque signed 
was loose diplomacy. More intricate is the argument on the curious 
document of November 1568, recently published by the abbé Métais, which 
is on the face of it a recognition of the treaties and capitulations entered 
into with the English government by the vidame. Mr. Whitehead 
believes that this document contains no reference to the clause relating to 
Havre ; but the terms of the text are rather strong, and it is just possible 
that Condé and Coligny were willing to barter their consistency for 
renewed pecuniary accommodation. The question of Havre was in 1568 
of no practical importance, and it might be well to close a dispute which 
was none the less annoying for being academic. Coligny, at first 
strongly opposed to all foreign aid, was soon compelled to clutch at it 
with both hands, even going to the length of proposing the sack of Paris 
as a bait to the German mercenaries. 

Mr. Whitehead, after full discussion, acquits both Coligny and the 
queen mother of being implicated in the duke of Guise’s murder. He 
is, perhaps, unduly hard on his hero for expressing satisfaction at his 
enemy’s death. Many honourable Confederates were probably not in their 
hearts displeased at the news of Lincoln’s assassination. After all 
Poltrot’s act was committed by a soldier against the enemy’s general in 
time of war, and the duke should have been on his guard against a shot 
from behind a hedge. The code of morality on this head is curious: 
to surprise and massacre 10,000 men is a laudable feat of war ; to surprise 
and shoot the general who makes the 10,000 men of use is murder. 
Probably it was to Poltrot rather than to Condé or Catherine de’ Medici 
that the peace of Amboise was really due. It may be doubted if the 
Huguenot leaders were justified in their breach of this peace, inadequately 
as it was kept. Had they with whole heart strengthened the crown its 
results might have been permanent, for there is no question that 
Catherine craved for peace. They were, no doubt, honestly misled by her 
negotiations with Alva, but Mr. Whitehead entertains the view now 
generally accepted that she entered into no engagements hostile to the 
Huguenots, and that the attack on Coligny followed by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew was unpremeditated. His refutation of Kervyn de 
Lettenhove’s absurd revival of a Huguenot plot, alleged as an after- 
thought by the crown, is complete, but this subject I have already treated 
in this Review. 

From the careful and impartial study of the campaigns the reader 
will probably conclude that Coligny scarcely ranks as a great general. 
He was successful in actions where he commanded a small number of 
troops and where the problem was simple, as at Roche-sur-Abeille, but 
failed on a larger field. In tactics he lacked the eye of genius for the 
decisive moment, while in strategy he failed to forecast the enemy’s 
movements and usually gave him the initiative. Thus in the campaign 
of 1557 he was deceived by Emmanuel Philibert; he would not believe 
that the catholics would attack at Dreux; he was taken by surprise in 
the movements which led to Jarnac and Moncontour, and in the former 
case converted what should have been a rearguard action into a general 
defeat. The destruction of Mouvans at Mensignac, the real turning-point 
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of the third war of religion, was due to a false movement which enabled so 
second-rate an antagonist as Montpensier to break up the essential com- 
bination of the southern and central Huguenot armies. It must of course 
be allowed that until after Condé’s death Coligny was not sole master, 
and that even then his movements were conditioned and his judgment 
overruled by the peculiar character of his force and its immediate 
exigencies. Coligny’s instincts were defensive, whereas both Huguenot 
gentry and German mercenaries were always, in modern phrase, ‘ spoiling 
for a fight.’ They were perhaps right without quite knowing why. 
Huguenotism was not a growing force, and its only chance of permanent 
victory was to strike the imagination. A defensive policy which localised 
the war must have failed in the sixteenth as in the seventeenth century. 
Nevertheless the admiral was a magnificent leader for a beaten army. 
His talent was rather moral than military: it lay in his capacity for 
keeping his troops together after a reverse and in rallying or recruiting 
them for a fresh effort. The retreat from Dreux was a notable per- 
formance, though the catholics were too hard hit to make serious 
pursuit. Better still was the so called voyage of the princes after Moncon- 
tour, ending in the advance on Central France, which determined the 
peace of St. Germain. This was facilitated by the pecuniary exhaus- 
tion of the crown and a lack of the usual enterprise on the part 
of the catholic generals. Yet it was well conceived, executed with 
creditable rapidity, and deservedly regilded the admiral’s tarnished 
laurels. 

Of high value is the thoughtful chapter on the causes of the rise and 
decline of the Huguenot movement. Most of these will be familiar, such 
as its appeal to the spiritual and the strenuous, to the aggrieved and the 
adventurous, but more stress than usual is laid on the great advantage 
derived at critical moments from international support, from English 
auxiliaries and German mercenaries. It is possible, however, that the 
services of Swiss and Spaniards were more permanently valuable to the 
crown and the catholic party. On the other side due weight is given to 
the effects of massacre, desertion, and military wastage on a numerical 
minority. The leaders from first to last were men of extremely different 
temperaments: it is surprising, indeed, that there was not more discord 
at headquarters. More serious was the jealousy between the noble and 
bourgeois elements, which rather grew than diminished with time. 
Coligny’s death was in this respect fatal to his party, for he was the one 
trusted leader of bourgeois and artisan, the one link between the classes. 
Philip of Hesse had played the same part as between princes and cities in 
Germany, but he also not with complete success. Moreover, the adhesion 
of nobles and upper bourgeoisie determined, except in particular localities, 
the hostility of the lower classes, whether peasant or artisan. The 
most revolutionary and most conservative forces, the mobs of Paris and 
Toulouse, and the peasantry of rural France, made common cause against 
the Huguenot aristocracy and oligarchy. To this ill-feeling, as Mr. White- 
head shows, the brutality of the Huguenots, their violence in word and 
deed, contributed : a creed which manifested itself in murder, plunder, and 
sacrilege could not long maintain its spiritual pre-eminence. Above all, 
the cause failed because it connected itself with the declining rather than 
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with the rising powers, at one time taking the form of feudal reaction, at 
another leaning towards municipal or provincial separatism ; very occasion- 
ally it threatened anarchy or extreme democracy, as among the Gascon 
peasantry, in Dauphiné, and at La Rochelle. These tendencies alarmed 
the crown and the official classes, and not, Mr. Whitehead thinks, 
without justification. The rising of Bourbons and Chitillons had some- 
thing in common with the Praguerie, the Bien Publique, and the Guerre 
Folle, while after St. Bartholomew the Huguenot political theory was 
opposed to the principle of hereditary monarchy. The very localism of 
the religion, which was its chief weakness, as being against the current of 
the past century, nevertheless served to endanger the system of centralisa- 
tion so painfully elaborated. Had the crown from the first favoured the 
protestant side all might have been different, but this was unlikely, and 
the abjuration of Henry IV was to prove that the crown believed its 
interests to be better served by the old religion. Protestantism was 
politically successful when it allied itself with the rising power, whether 
king, prince, nobility, or bowrgeoisic, as in England and Scandinavia, in 
the German principalities, in Geneva and even Scotland. In France it 
was from the first politically on the wrong side. As Mr. Whitehead puts 
it ‘a small protestant bowrgeoisie and a large section of the nobility did 
not offer a field for permanent success.’ 

The chapter on Coligny’s colonial policy and the ill-fated French 
settlers in Florida will be fresh and attractive to many English readers, 
but is too distinct a subject for discussion here. The volume closes with 
an eloquent appreciation of the admiral’s career and character. He is 
unquestionably one of the world’s heroes, both national and religious, and 
yet Mr. Whitehead recognises that his task of harmonising patriotic and 
protestant ideals was hopeless. Protestantism appealed neither to the 
political nor religious sympathies of France at large. Mr. Whitehead be- 
lieves that Coligny rarely aroused personal antipathy. This may, perhaps, 
be doubted. There is some reason for thinking that his very virtues were 
occasionally distasteful to his friends and usually to his enemies. The 
references to his smile and his concomitant toothpick are a reflexion of 
this feeling of annoyance ; witness the popular phrase, ‘ God save us from 
the admiral’s toothpick,’ and the insertion of a stick of lentisk wood in 
the mouth of his effigy by the Parisian mob. In a note Mr. Whitehead 
would present an apologia for the toothpick as an instrument of beauty 
and fashion. But Santa Croce’s despatch proves that its habitual use was 
open to criticism. ‘ While Condé is small and of elegant figure, the 
admiral uses a toothpick, and has it in his mouth day and night.’ 
Coligny was, as his biographer admits, ‘masterful, passionate, almost 
brutal in his directness of speech.’ 

In Mr. Whitehead’s careful work it is difficult to find mistakes. The 
League of Schmalkalden, however, was not a party to the treaty of 
Chambord. A little care is needed in normalisation. The Verazzano of 
of the index is‘ Verrazano’ in thetext. ‘Cuniga’ and ‘ Zuniga,’ both of 
which are wrong, appear, as do‘ Mendoza’ and ‘ Mendoga.’ A certain Gian 
Galeazzo is deprived of his family name, Fregoso. The forms Ferraran 
and Savoyan will set sensitive teeth on edge, and, indeed, Genoan and 
Sienan must soon follow. The military plans are most instructive, and 
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the illustrations delightful, especially the reproductions of the Hvénements 
Remarquables of Tortorel and Perrissin. It is much that the Coligny 
of a young English writer should deserve a place by the side of Decrue’s 
Montmorency, Hauser’s La Noue, and Dufayard’s Lesdiguiéres. 

E. ARMSTRONG. 


The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I (1558-1625). 
By the Rev. W. H. Frere. (London: Macmillan. 1904.) 

The English Church from the Accession of Charles I to the Death of 
Anne (1625-1714). By the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. (London: 
Macmillan. 1903.) 


THESE books form the fifth and sixth volumes of the History of the 
English Church, edited by the late Dean Stephens and Dr. William Hunt. 
The author in each case writes as a decided partisan, although a marked 
difference is observable in the fidelity with which they have performed 
the not unimportant task confided to them ; Mr. Frere’s work, conceived 
indeed on somewhat narrow lines, being a very conscientious, careful 
performance; Mr. Hutton’s, although not without its merits, by no means 
distinguished by the same qualities. 

Mr. Frere did not underrate at the outset the importance of his subject, 
‘one of the most important eras in the ecclesiastical history of England.’ 
His researches appear to have comprised not only much of what is most 
valuable in the printed literature but to have extended into the manuscript 
sources, from the Record Office and Hatfield House to the episcopal registers; 
and his useful bibliographies and adequate index confirm the impression 
of the great pains he has been at to arrange and condense the vast accu- 
mulations of material which taxed or eluded even the indefatigable 
diligence of Strype. But while his industry is deserving of all praise his 
treatment of the ascertained facts calls for less unqualified commendation, 
nor is it without reason that he forewarns his readers in the preface that 
‘many of his assertions and judgments will perhaps be held to be novel 
or disputable.’ Even in dealing with matters of detail, indeed, he too 
often evinces a tendency to belittle or even ignore whatever runs counter 
to his own predilections. When describing, for example, the object of the 
commission appointed in December 1558 to revise the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI he speaks of it as ‘to prepare a draft service-book,’ 
withholds the names of all the commissioners save one, and dismisses that 
one (no less a personage than Sir Thomas Smith) contemptuously as 
‘a Cambridge scholar, a priest turned politician ’—a somewhat unworthy 
way of referring to one of the most eminent men of those days and author 
of the most authoritative work on the English constitution produced in the 
Tudor age. In like manner Dr. Richard Cox, already known to the student 
of Dr. Gairdner’s pages as dean of Christchurch and chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, is slurred over as ‘a heavily beneficed priest of 
Edward’s day.’ And so, again, after referring to the destruction of 
crucifixes and images which took place in the capital in August 1559, our 
author observes, ‘ London, being all on this side, exulted in the novel 
auto da fé’ (p. 42), the ‘novel’ element, apparently, consisting in the 
fact that this popular demonstration was not accompanied by any burn- 
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ing of human beings, the usual concomitant in Spain of a public ‘act of 
faith.’ 

These are straws which only show the direction of the current, but 
with the appearance of Thomas Cartwright the stream dashes audibly 
enough against that contumacious puritan. In speaking, however, of the 
party led by Cartwright at Cambridge as ‘built up and formed in the 
Genevan system’ (p. 155) it would have been well if Mr. Frere had 
borne in mind the distinction lucidly drawn by Professor Maitland, in his 
chapter on ‘The Anglican Settlement’ (in the second volume of the 
Cambridge Modern History), between the system instituted by Calvin in 
Geneva and the organisation that obtained among the presbyterians of 
Scotland and of England, and also the features which in turn distin- 
guished the two latter from each other. Calvin, as Dr. Maitland 
observes, ‘ was far too wary to raise polity to the rank of dogma;’ but 
John Knox developed a theory of church government which more 
resembled that of John a Lasco, while Cartwright ‘spoke the word that 
had not yet been spoken in Scotland.’ When referring sarcastically to 
Cambridge and ‘ her darling Cartwright’ it would have been fairer, to the 
university at least, if our author had borne in mind that the admiration 
with which the puritan leader was there regarded was enhanced by the 
sympathy felt for him as the victim of those new statutes which 
Elizabeth gave the academic community. But, taken as a whole, Mr. 
Frere’s outline is full of information and well condensed ; and although 
by the time his story is half told he must have missed the guidance 
afforded by the researches of Dixon, there is no material difference to be 
noted in the trustworthiness of his narrative. His estimate of Parker, if 
somewhat biassed, cannot be said to be unfair, although we may be 
inclined to demur to the scant recognition he vouchsafes to the arch- 
bishop’s splendid services to learning. In continuing the brief notice of 
the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum contained in Dr. Gairdner’s 
volume he points out more clearly than we remember to have seen it 
stated before that, although the Reformatio itself disappeared, the canons 
of 1571 virtually supplied its place, and albeit not invested with statutory 
force ‘ became an effective part of the ecclesiastical system independently 
of the civil sanction’ (p. 166). Of this we find an excellent illustration 
in the short account of Cawdrey’s case given on p. 282. For Whit- 
gift Mr. Frere has little but commendation, as one ‘ whose strong arm 
stemmed the tide of puritan revolution, when under Grindal it seemed to 
have acquired the mastery; but Whitgift, though he could be generous 
and even gentle to an opponent, could not convince him.’ To attempt 
that task, he holds, ‘ the massive reasoning and studied moderation of a 
Hooker and the catholicity and the saintliness of an Andrewes’ were 
needed and proved in a great measure successful. He considers, however, 
that ‘if the rule of Whitgift and Elizabeth could have continued the 
history of England and English religion might have been more 
peaceable.’ 

Mr. Hutton’s sympathies are certainly not less pronounced than those 
of Mr. Frere, and his admiration of Laud is almost unqualified. Loyalty 
to his own college may naturally have biassed his judgment in favour of 
one who was once what he himself now is—fellow and tutor of the 
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College of St. John the Baptist in Oxford—but a sense of due proportion 
might well have led him to compress his account of his distinguished 
predecessor within narrower limits. As it is, out of 868 pages which make 
up the volume, and out of a period of eighty-nine years, more than 130 
pages are devoted to the twenty years which preceded Laud’s execution. 
This, however, is not all. The last four chapters of the volume are designed 
to illustrate certain special phases of the religious history of England in 
those days, and treat of the church’s relations to political theory and to 
literature, to religious societies and missionary work, to church life and 
to the church in Wales, in which last Laud is again brought before us. 
These are interesting sketches and in some respects the most useful part 
of the volume. But the space they occupy is so much subtracted from 
the strictly narrative portion of the work, the latter being brought to a 
conclusion with the 281st page, so that Laud engrosses nearly half of this 
portion. During those twenty years another prominent actor frequently 
arrests the attention of the student, John Williams, the lord keeper, dean of 
Westminster, and bishop of Lincoln. Williams was Laud’s chief rival and 
espoused the interests of the University of Cambridge almost as zealously 
as Laud did those of Oxford, but certainly with greater discretion. The late 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, although he had no great liking for Williams, un- 
doubtedly rated him higher than he did Laud ; but Mr. Hutton’s antipathy 
to Williams is allowed to find expression at every point, while even in the 
index he calls him ‘ George’ instead of John. It wasin 1625 that Charles, 
mortified by the sound advice given him by Williams, evinced his sense 
of its value by depriving him of the lord keepership, and in the following 
year Laud was appointed to discharge the duties which would otherwise 
have devolved on his rival, as dean of Westminster, in connexion with the 
coronation. Mr. Hutton dilates on ‘ the scrupulous exactness’ with which 
the bishop of St. Davids arranged the details of that august ceremony, 
and does not omit to make mention of the special service used on the 
occasion and of ‘ the manuscript notes of Laud on the printed text.’ As 
a matter of fact the form which Laud himself used was a little rubricated 
manuscript (L 12), which he annotated profusely, and which now, by a 
singular caprice of fortune, reposes in the fine library, built mainly at 
Williams’s cost for his own College of St. John the Evangelist in Cambridge. 
Of any ‘ printed’ text there appears to be no record, nor does Canon 
Wordsworth make mention of any, as used by Laud, in the volume on the 
coronation of Charles I which he edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society. 
In what follows Mr. Hutton is absolutely misleading. After alleging 
Williams’s ‘ disgrace ’ as the reason why his services were not required at 
the coronation he represents him as surrendering up what he terms ‘the 
ensign of his high legal office’ (p. 23) on ‘25 Oct. 1626 ’—that is to 
say, not before but seven months after the coronation itself. It would 
have been fairer, again, if he had recognised the fact that the great seal 
had been conferred on Williams by King James only for a probationary 
period of three years, which in 1625 had already elapsed, and he might 
have pointed out that previously to Williams’s appointment the office had 
not been filled by an ecclesiastic for seventy years and that he was the 
last churchman who held it. 


In estimating the comparative merits of the two prelates, as stewards 
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of their respective dioceses, our author holds that Williams was ‘ shame- 
fully lax,’ and calls attention to the fact that prior to his dismissal from 
the lord keepership he ‘ had never resided in his diocese.’ But not merely 
was non-residency on the part of a bishop of far more common occur- 
rence in those days, but in this case there was an exceptional ground 
for excuse. James had made Williams bishop of Lincoln in order to 
help him to hold the lord keepership. When Williams succeeded Bacon 
in the latter office, the world had just been scandalised by the disclosures 
which transpired in connexion with the latter’s tenure of that post, and 
it was decided that the acceptance of presents from visitors on the part 
of the lord keeper must henceforth altogether cease. With this source 
of self-enrichment closed the salary scarcely enabled the holder of the 
office to maintain himself in adequate dignity. It isto be noted, further, 
that when Mr. Hutton has to take cognisance of similar conduct on the 
part of Laud his tone altogether changes. Laud was bishop of St. 
Davids from 1621 to 1626, but during those years he rarely resided 
within the limits of his diocese, being, as our author himself admits, ‘a 
conspicuous example of such neglect,’ although he suggests that his 
supervision was carried on ‘by careful watching from without and by 
charitable benefactions’ (p. 351). Of the reports of the different dioceses 
which Laud himself, in his capacity of metropolitan, furnished to the 
crown we have a good account ; but as regards the universities it is not 
quite correct to say that Oxford ‘did not object to the visitation of one 
who was its own chancellor ’ (p. 67). The resuscitation by Laud of that 
long dormant claim to visit was met by a strong demurrer both at Oxford 
and at Cambridge, a fact which, owing to his purpose never having been 
carried into execution, has been forgotten. Reference to Rushworth’s 
Collections, ii. 828-80, however, will show that the primate’s right to 
visit Oxford university was professionally contested at Hampton Court in 
1636 by Serjeant Thin, who was somewhat snubbed by Charles for his 
pains. The new statutes which Laud afterwards gave the university 
stifled for a time all further opposition to his rule, a rule so despotic 
that it eventually drove a considerable number of students to migrate in 
1639 to Cambridge ; but of this we hear nothing from Mr. Hutton. 

His omissions in the latter part of the volume are numerous and serious. 
We altogether miss any reference to the writings of John Milton. The 
two pages allotted to the Cambridge Platonists stand in singular 
contrast to the half-dozen devoted to Hobbes, but it would be unjust to 
suppose that the prominence given to that eminent sceptic stands in any 
connexion with the fact that the best manuscript of the Behemoth was 
recently discovered in the library of St. John the Baptist. It is singular, 
again, that we hear nothing about Socinianism, which was at this time 
becoming so fashionable and concerning which Francis Cheynell, the 
president of that same society during the puritan régime, wrote his 
treatise on the Rise, Growth, and Danger of the Socinian doctrines. 
Of Isaac Barrow we hear little more than that his style was ‘strong, 
comprehensive, and fertile,’ and that ‘he died at the age of forty-seven, 
saying softly, “I have seen the glories of the world” ’—Barrow, of 
whom the late Canon Overton wrote that his treatise ‘On the Pope’s 
Supremacy was enough to immortalise any man,’ that his sermons are 
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‘ full of eloquence of the highest order,’ and that the learning he accumu- 
lated seems ‘almost incredible.’ Mr. Hutton’s volume, however, extends 
only to 368 pages, while those of Dr. Gairdner and Mr. Frere number 
480 and 418 respectively. A yet stronger contrast is presented by the 
indices, the index to this volume (a sadly defective one) filling scarcely 
four pages, while those of the other two extend over seventeen and 
eighteen. J. Bass Munuincer. 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times. By 
W. Cunnineuam, D.D. Third Edition. In Two Parts. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1904.) 


TuHE new edition of this book is a great improvement on those which 
preceded it. More prominence is given to the action and affinities of 
different political personages and parties; and the sectional divisions 
which in the second edition compelled the reader to take his economic 
history as it were in parallel segments is partially abandoned. The 
greater unity of treatment of the reign of Elizabeth deserves particular 
notice. It is largely due to the sketch of Burleigh’s industrial action as 
arising from a definite policy. Possibly this policy might be more fully 
developed and more aptly characterised, but the outline given in these 
pages supplies a centre for much that in the second edition was discon- 
nected. Again, the fuller treatment of the immediate effects of the Civil 
War on the industrial organisation of the country is of undoubted value, 
though here it seems as though Dr. Cunningham in his criticism of that 
war as an economic factor hardly pays sufficient attention to its ultimate 
as distinct from its immediate consequences. None can doubt that in itself 
the war was a grave blow to the industrial and social organisation 
attempted by the privy council and the ministers of the king, but 
surely there is another side to the question. The permanent success of 
the particular system of organisation is open to doubt, while over and 
above that the political system which it betokened was one that would 
not have allowed the free scope for growth which was afforded after the 
Restoration. As to the second point, in which improvement is mani- 
fested, the arrangement of the book is better; there is more attempt at 
connected treatment ; and there is, as the author claims, a more effective 
realisation of the interconnexion of the political and the economic history. 
All who compare the present with the second, still more with the first, 
edition will congratulate the author on the success which has attended 
his unwearied efforts to call attention to the once neglected subject of 
economic and industrial history. 

On the other hand the appearance of these two volumes, into which 
the latter part of one small book has expanded, not unnaturally draws 
attention to the positive qualities of the work as a history. It is full of 
the information which results from varied and wide reading, it is marked 
by acute generalisation, and it is moreover and more especially character- 
ised by the vigorous personal views of the writer. But is it a consecutive 
narrative which unfolds in clear and well proportioned outline the com- 
mercial and industrial growth of the country, or is it rather a series of 
important essays on certain aspects of that growth supplemented by 
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valuable notes and loosely connected by somewhat general disquisitions 
less historical in nature? In the preface Dr. Cunningham states the 
two objects which were before him in the present book: ‘On the one 
hand I have endeavoured to show how intimately the political and the 
economic history of the English nation have been interconnected, and on 
the other hand I have set myself to describe and account for the actual 
course of the material progress of the country.’ With these words before 
us the question asked above resolves itself into the inquiry if the book 
adequately fulfils the purpose of the author. So far as the first point is 
concerned the close relationship which exists between the political and 
economic sides of history is insisted on throughout, and in many instances 
the connexion is ably traced and well illustrated, but there are omissions 
difficult to account for. Thus, to take the seventeenth contury, the effect 
of the non-parliamentary policy of Charles I as evidenced in the fiscal shifts 
whereby revenue was sought, and so upon the economic and political 
condition of the country, receives little notice; nor is the particular 
nature of the monopolies under James I emphasised. Similarly in the 
eighteenth century the neglect of the connexion between the general 
fiscal needs and the increase under Grenville of American taxation 
omits a very momentous instance of this interconnexion. But the second 
matter is more important. In this respect the work under consideration 
is curiously unequal. It may almost be divided into three parts. In the 
first part—that is, as far as and into the Restoration period—the reader is 
presented with a narrative which bears the impress of a central concep- 
tion ; during the second part, reaching to the era of mechanical invention, 
the treatment is less continuous, while in the third part, which extends 
from that time into the nineteenth century, there seems little attempt to 
do more than touch suggestively on certain general aspects. Take three 
instances. The great social movement which goes by the name of 
Chartism receives no treatment ; friendly societies are only mentioned in 
the most cursory way; while the policy of Huskisson, typical though it 
was, and influential, is passed over with very slight allusion. 

It is quite possible that this difference in treatment is due, in part at 
any rate, to the difference in the materials which present themselves ; but 
though that may be one reason it does not seem to be the only reason. 
In point of method this work suffers from two features which do not often 
present themselves in such close union. On the one hand it suffers from 
the great interest which Dr. Cunningham takes in certain points, on the 
other from his capacity for wide generalisations. Thus we have some 
matters followed out in minute and, as it will seem io some, unnecessary 
detail, while other matters escape with brief mention in a sweeping 
generalisation. As a result the work lacks proportion. Equally to be 
regretted is the difficulty of finding a clear statement of certain important 
matters, as, for instance, the struggles between the East India Company 
and the Dutch in the east, and the part taken by Cromwell in the 
settlement, unsatisfactory though that was, of the claim against the latter ; 
or, again, the remarkable burst of commercial activity culminating in the 
South Sea Bubble: or, again, the nature of taxation in the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand there are many pages devoted to the con- 
ception of usury and other like matters. Surely it is a mistake to allow 
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quite so much space to the history of economic theory in a work which is 
a history of economic growth. 

Criticism of a work which displays so much learning and ability is a 
disagreeable task ; but itmust be confessed that, exceptin the earlier part, it 
is hard to realise from the facts themselves as stated by Dr. Cunningham, 
the essential nature and magnitude of the growth which he essays to 
describe. Further, it is difficult in many instances to know where a 
particular subject is treated. On the other hand the reader will find 
much valuable information derived from original study on many important 
topics. E. OC. K. Gonner. 


Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 1682-1750, with 
their Early History in Ireland. By Ausert Coox Mysrs, M.L. 
(Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 1902.) 


Mr. Myers begins with a short chapter, largely biographical, dealing 
with the introduction of Quakerism into Ireland. He then gives a short 
but very clear and interesting summary of the causes which led to emi- 
gration. These he classifies as, first, religious; secondly, economical. 
The Quaker in Ireland was in a certain measure between the devil and 
the deep sea. When law prevailed he suffered under the rule of an 
Anglican hierarchy. As law became weakened and as the Celtic element 
in the population reasserted itself in Leinster and Munster he suffered 
from the revenge of those in whose eyes Quakers and Anglicans alike were 
enemies and invaders. The Celt too became a competitor for the soil, 
and thus the Quaker, who had often stepped into what seemed to be a 
vacant heritage, was forced out by the pressure of ‘land hunger.’ At the 
same time the restrictions which the English parliament imposed on 
Irish commerce and industry bore heavily on the urban portion of the 
Quaker community. Under this pressure the Irish Quaker naturally 
sought a refuge among his co-religionists in the colony founded by Penn. 
Mr. Myers draws a full and interesting picture of the life of the 
settlers in their new homes. He points out how the Irish Quaker con- 


tributed to the population of Pennsylvania valuable elements in which it 
was deficient. 


The Irish Friends were an active and enterprising people, particularly well 
adapted for pioneer life, doubtless more so than the English and Welsh Friends ; 
for the unsettled state of Ireland through so long a period—that of the 
Cromwellian settlement, the raids of the Rapparees, the troubles between 
James II and William III, and the religious persuasions and other causes of 
emigration—had inured them to privations and hardship and prepared them to 
contend with the difficulties of the new country. 

Although the majority of these Friends were of Irish stock yet those families 
that had been in Ireland for a generation or more had become modified by their 
Irish environment and by contact with their restless and aggressive Celtic and 
Scotch-Irish neighbours, developing habits and characteristics that distin- 
guished them from the English Friends of the province (pp. 186-7). 


Of these Quaker emigrants one stands out conspicuous for the part 
which he played in the history of Pennsylvania. Mr. Myers gives ten 
pages to a sketch of James Logan. He came to Pennyslvania in 1699. 
He was at once taken into the confidence of the Proprietor, and acted as 
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his right-hand man, his secretary, and his adviser in all colonial affairs 
through all those dismal and somewhat sordid troubles which clouded 
Penn’s later days. Logan’s loyalty to Penn for a while exposed him to the 
hatred of a dominant party who had forgotten what the colony owed to its 
founder. But the records of Pennsylvania fully bear out what Mr. Myers 
tells us, that Logan lived down his unpopularity and in his later days 
won the goodwill and confidence of the settlers. 

What is really the most important part of the subject lies outside the 
strict bounds of Mr. Myers’s work. It was when they passed beyond the 
limits of Pennyslvania that the Irish Quakers really played collectively an 
important part in the history of that which was to be the American 
republic. ‘For three-quarters of a century a Quaker migration injected 
& new and vigorous element into the Quakerism of the south.’ Mr. 
Myers then points out how Irish Quakerism, starting from Pennsy]l- 
vania as its base, gained a foothold in Maryland, Virginia, and the Caro- 
linas. 

By the end of the eighteenth century the southern Friends had taken such 
a firm stand against the institution of slavery that they were no longer able to 
come into economic competition with their neighbours who utilised slave labour. 
Their situation was rendered still more uncomfortable by the hostile attitude 
assumed by their slave-holding neighbours, and the passing of the century 
witnessed a great exodus of the society to the newly opened free North-Western 
Territory. Thousands of Friends, including many of Irish name originally from 
Pennsylvania, left their old homes to escape the hated system, and following 
several routes through Virginia and Kentucky poured into the new country, 


It was not, however, merely aversion, based on moral and economical 
grounds, to slavery which determined the direction in which this 
migration flowed southward. The history of the United States has been 
largely and beneficially affected by the fact that every movement south- 
ward was also of necessity a movement westward. No southward 
migration on any large scale could pass along the deeply indented shore 
of Virginia, constantly broken by navigable rivers, or through the swamps 
of the two Carolinas. The line of movement was necessarily along the 
wholesome and traversable uplands of the west. Nor is it likely that the 
Quaker migration southward could have been what it was if it had been 
an isolated and independent movement. The Quaker emigrants were 
co-operating, though perhaps but half consciously, with men differing 
from them in their formal tenets but akin to them in blood and closely 
resembling them in temper and antecedents. Irish Quakers and Irish 
Presbyterians between them brought about that movement westward 
of which colonial historians have hardly perceived the force or the far- 
reaching effects. Singly either community might have been unequal 
to the task. Together they were the pioneers of that process which 
President Roosevelt has so vigorously described in The Winning of the 
West. Nor did their influence end there. The Ulster migration 
reacted upon the older communities. It gave to the southern states 
elements, economical, political, and religious, to which the plantation life 
of the Atlantic seaboard, even at its best, was a stranger. 
J. A. Doyue. 
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Calendar of Colonial State Papers. Edited by the Hon. J. W. Fortescus. 
1685-1688 ; 1689-1692 ; 1693-1696; 1696-1697. (London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 1899, 1901, 1908, 1904.) 


In Lord Macaulay’s history of England during the reign of James II 
and William III there is one startling omission. He says nothing of the 
policy of James IT towards the English colonists in America, and nothing 
of the effect of the Revolution on the British beyond seas. Though he 
describes at length the struggle between France and England in Ireland 
and the Netherlands during the war of the Grand Alliance he neglects 
the contemporaneous struggle in the western world for Canada, Acadia, 
and the West Indies. Even Seeley in his surveys of English colonial and 
foreign policy passes over the events of these twelve years, in so far as 
they affected the development of the American and West Indian colonies, 
with hardly a word. In Macaulay’s case the fact that when he wrote 
a very small portion of the original materials for the study of this period of 
colonial history was accessible in print is no doubt partly responsible for 
the omission. The four volumes of Mr. Fortescue’s Calendar contain 
those materials, and his excellent prefaces give the story which Macaulay 
left untold. The reign of Charles II closed with the annulment of the 
Massachusetts charter, while that of James II opened with the superses- 
sion of chartered government in Connecticut, Plymouth, and Rhode Island. 
Royal policy aimed at the union of the whole of the northern colonies 
under a single government. To the instruments employed in this 
policy Mr. Fortescue is more favourable than recent English writers, 
and naturally far more than American writers. They look at the 
questions at issue from the point of view of constitutionalists to whom 
the preservation of the autonomy of the colonies is the most important 
issue : he regards them as a colonial administrator to whom the paramount 
question is how the colonies are to be defended against the French. Inhis 
pages, therefore, Sir Edmund Andros appears in a different light from the 
offensive and arbitrary despot drawn by Palfrey. His master, James II, 
receives high praise. 


Under the superintendence of so capable an administrator as King James 
colonial business was handled at Whitehall with an energy and swiftness 
hitherto altogether unknown. The reconstruction of the northern colonies of 
America was in itself no light task, and the sudden outburst of activity in 
French encroachment made his short reign a period of ceaseless anxiety and 
trouble. Yet the difficulties were manfully faced; and Dongan, the most 
efficient of the English governors, was well and loyally supported. The 
appointment of the duke of Albemarle to Jamaica was a great blot indeed in 
the management of the colonies, but his misdeeds were no sooner known than 
every one of his measures was cancelled. From many points of view, indeed, 
it is a pity that King James’s reign was so short, or we might be able to form a 
sounder judgment on his experiments in colonial administration." 


To Mr. Fortescue the hero of the reign of James II is Thomas Dongan, 
governor of New York, whose resistance to the aggressions of Denonville, 
the governor of Canada, is traced in detail. ‘ Until the arrival of Amherst 
it is probable that no English soldier ever did such good service to America 


1 Calendar, 1685-1688, p. xxxvii. 
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ashe. Although a poor man, a catholic, an officer only lately retired from 
the French service, and with money still due to him from the French king, 
he served England with a vigour, a prudence, and a loyalty that were of 
lasting value.’? An equally favourable view of Dongan is taken by Pro- 
fessor C. M. Andrews in his recently published Colonial Self-Government 
(pp. 95-100). Of Andros Professor Andrews says, ‘ The more his career is 
studied the more the conviction grows that, as compared with many 
other colonial governors, he was upright, sympathetic, and faithful ’ 
(p. 93). 

One of the consequences of the Revolution was to involve the colonies 
in the war between England and France. Of this war as a whole no 
account has yet been given by any English historian, and the lucid and 
vigorous introductions of Mr. Fortescue supply the first connected 
narrative of it, whilst the papers he calendars explain fully every turn in 
the struggle. The most important episodes were the capture of Port 
Royal, in Acadia, by Sir William Phipps in 1690, followed by his abortive 
attack on Quebec in the following October, and by an equally abortive 
land expedition under Colonel Winthrop in the same summer. The 
stress of the war was mainly felt on the frontiers of New York and New 
England, where the French and Indians took many posts and settle- 
ments, culminating in the massacre at Schenectady in February 1690. In 
the West Indies the storm fell first upon the Leeward Islands, and 
began with the capture of St. Christophers by the French. On the 
English side the hero of the war was Christopher Codrington, who 
became governor of the Leeward Islands in July 1689. He recaptured 
St. Christophers in July 1690, but failed in an attack on Guadalupe 
and Martinique in 1691, through the incapacity or misconduct of Admiral 
Wright, who commanded the naval force ordered to co-operate with him. 
‘It is to be hoped,’ says Mr. Fortescue, ‘ that some competent writer may 
undertake an account of the work, both administrative and military, of 
Christopher Codrington. His figure is by far the most remarkable and 
commanding in our colonial history during the seventeenth century.’ 
The year 1693 was marked by the sending of a great armament from 
England in order to sweep the French out of Canada and the West 
Indies. It arrived too late, failed at Martinique and Newfoundland, 
never attacked Quebec, and returned to England, having accomplished 
nothing. Its commander, Sir Francis Wheler, though more capable 
than Wright, was evidently unequal to the difficulties of his task. In 
the introduction to the Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1691-2, 
Mr. W. J. Hardy dwells upon Wheler’s ‘continuous solicitations for the 
proper equipment of the expedition,’ and the remarkable care manifested 
for the comfort and health of the men (pp. xliii-xlv), but nevertheless 
Wheler’s fleet lost hundreds of men, and Mr. Fortescue attributes the 
miscarriage of the enterprise to ‘the gross mismanagement of the 
departments in England.’ On the attack on Martinique and the West 
Indian part of the expedition there is a journal of Wheler’s with minutes 
of councils of war held by him, printed in extenso in the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission’s Report on the Duke of Portland’s MSS. (iii. 516-28). 
The next event of importance was a French attack on Jamaica. The 


2 Calendar, 1685-1688, p. xviii. 
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island had nearly been ruined by the great earthquake of 1692 and the 
pestilence which followed upon it. Fortunately it had in William 
Beeston a governor of courage and resource, and when Ducasse and the 
French effected a landing at Carlisle, some thirty miles from Port Royal, 
in July 1694, they were ignominiously beaten off. In reply the English 
government planned an expedition against Hispaniola, which left 
England in January 1695, under Commodore Wilmot and Colonel Luke 
Lillingston. The two commanders quarrelled and the expedition failed, 
mainly owing to Wilmot’s inordinate anxiety for plunder and his constant 
opposition to Lillingston’s plans. Mr. Fortescue concludes in favour of 
the trustworthiness of the account of his proceedings which Lillingston 
published later in refutation of Burchett’s Naval History. 

Two points are clearly brought out in all these prefaces. Mr. 
Fortescue dwells continually upon the defects of the administrative 
system then existing in England. ‘The chaos of administration in all 
departments of the service’ is one of his phrases. ‘ Through this volume,’ 
he says in his preface to the Calendar for 1693-6, ‘ there runs one long and 
continuous thread of testimony as to the inefficiency and disorganisa- 
tion of the English administrative departments, and above all of the 
dangerous condition of English finance.’ In another passage he speaks 
of ‘ the collapse of a rotten system of administration under the strain of 
a prolonged war.’ In his view the new Board of Trade established in 
1696 introduced a certain improvement into the management of colonial 
affairs. It ‘stands out conspicuous, striving with energy to solve high 
problems of administration, and working, for the present at any rate, 
with industry amid untold difficulties to reduce chaos to order.” Much 
of this improvement was due to its secretary, William Popple, some 
time a merchant in London, who put the office into better order, preserved 
and arranged the documents, kept the entry books intelligently, and dated 
all papers as they came in. The other point upon which Mr. Fortescue 
dwells is the incapacity and unwillingness of the different colonies to 
unite for purposes of self-defence, a charge which is amply proved by 
their later history, as well as by that of this period. It was through 
the folly of the Massachusetts government in cancelling the excellent 
military arrangements of Andros that the devastating Indian raids of 
1689 were made possible, and through the disputes between New York 
and New England that Winthrop’s expedition against Quebec met with 
so little success. The apathy of the southern colonies throughout the 
war was equally discreditable. They allowed New York to bear the 
brunt of the attack in 1693, and were imitated by the middle colonies. 
When Fletcher in that year applied to them for help, Connecticut returned 
no answer at all, Pennsylvania sent good wishes only, Rhode Island 
offered nothing at all, and East Jersey supplied no men and only 2481. 
in money, while, though Virginia contributed 600/., Maryland sent 100/. 
in three bills of exchange, of which two were protested when they 
were presented. When the crown took the matter into its own hands 
and fixed the quota of men which each colony should furnish in case of 
need, one and all made excuses and evaded or refused obedience. ‘The 
crown’s scheme for uniting the colonies for defence utterly and hope- 
lessly failed.’ Thus ‘the burden of imperial defence was thrown more 
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and more upon the mother country.’ Side by side with this there 
took place during the war an enormous increase of illicit trade in the 
colonies and a great development of piracy. The mother country 
strove to indemnify herself for the cost of defence by stricter enforce- 
ment of the acts of trade. The steady adherence to these two lines 
of policy drove the French from Canada and banished English rule 
from the old American colonies. 

These volumes of the Calendar of Colonial State Papers are of 
greater interest and value than the earlier volumes, because they represent 
& more complete series of papers and deal with a more important series 
of events. More and more the colonies were affected by the consequences 
of England’s European policy. America and the West Indies became the 
field in which the long feud between France and England was mainly 
fought out. Mr. Fortescue is at times needlessly bitter in his condemna- 
tion of the colonists and their political leaders. Their petty, selfish, 
parochial-minded action was the natural result of the conditions under 
which a number of small, autonomous communities, separated by 
thousands of miles from the larger life of the old world, had gradually 
grown up. The rule of the Stewarts in England justified, or at least 
excused, the ‘fears and jealousies’ expressed by the colonists at any 
extension of the power of the crown in America. The subject is very 
fairly treated by the latest American writers, though the older ones were 
full of prejudice and partiality. C. H. Firta. 


Le Président Hénault: sa Vie, ses Giuvres. Par Henri Lion. 
(Paris: Plon. 1903.) 


THe president Hénault is one of those historical personages to whom 
Voltaire’s remark about Dante is in a sense applicable; ‘his fame will 
steadily increase, because the world will read him less and less.’ We 
think of him as a brilliant figure in eighteenth-century France, one of the 
most versatile and finished minds in the salons that reigned in Paris from 
the Regency to the advent of Madame du Barry; and we forget that 
besides being a président de chambre aw parlement he was also a copious 
writer, who tried his hand at almost every form of literary production. 
The president’s relations to the queen, Madame du Deffand, and Voltaire 
in particular have in the last few years been very systematically explained 
by a group of competent writers, notably Lescure, whose two volumes 
have been at M. Lion’s disposal, and in addition M. Pierre de Nolhac, 
whose monographs on eighteenth-century Versailles, on Madame de 
Pompadour, and on Marie Leszezynska have done so much to clear up dis- 
puted points in the relations of both these ladies to the world of letters 
and of art. We gather from a note that M. Lion’s chapter on Marie 
Leszezynska was already in type before M. de Nolhac’s last book appeared, 
but he is substantially in accord with that distinguished writer’s con- 
clusions. M. Lion’s design is to combine a critical study of the ‘ magistrate 
man of letters’ with a biographical narrative; and he has endeavoured 
to supplement the ordinary sources of information by studying carefully 
all the unpublished documents discoverable either at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale or in family archives to which he has had access, notably at 
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the Chateau de Carrouges. The first part of his volume is a pleasantly 
written life of his subject, eminently clear and readable, in which 
Hénault’s long connexion with Madame du Deffand is explained and 
illustrated, and his place in the society of his day is analysed. Some 
new facts and some corrections of what had hitherto been accepted as 
facts are from time to time introduced into this narrative. But the chief 
value of this part of the book mainly turns on its skilful contribution 
to the social history of the epoch and to the study of the psychology of 
the leading figures. M. Lion brings out very clearly the traits of character 
and view, in which Hénault was typical of the brilliant men and women 
with whom he mixed, as well as the points in which he differed. The 
second and longer part is devoted to an elaborate analysis and critical 
appreciation of the president as author. The Memoirs naturally demand 
detailed treatment, but while rightly claiming for them a high place 
in their class, by reason of their vivacity, brilliance, wit, and delicacy of 
insight, M. Lion argues that Hénault’s position as an author has been too 
often judged solely by the Memoirs, to the neglect of a solid body of work 
in many other departments. And the argument is to a large extent 
justified by the survey of his poetry, his dramas, his essays, and his 
‘chronological epitome,’ of which the Memoirs are really the complement. 
M. Lion is careful, however, not to overstate his case, and he guards 
himself more than once against the inference that he wishes to elevate 
his ‘ hero’ to the rank of the president Montesquieu. Most readers, we 
fancy, will agree with the general conclusions stated on pp. 404-12. 
M. Lion has no wish to ‘ rehabilitate’ Hénault, for this was not necessary : 
his aim is to place his life and his work in a corrected historical and 
literary perspective; and in this he has succeeded. It should be added 
that an appendix contains some new and characteristic letters from 
Voltaire to Hénault, the notes to which are both thorough and scholarly. 
C. Grant ROBERTSON. 


Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789. Edited by WorTHING- 


ToN CuauncEey Forp. Vol. 1: 1774. (Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1904.) 


TuE publication in full of the journals and records of the first American 
congress will be welcomed by those who care to watch the birth throes 
of a new great nation. Mr. W. C. Ford is an ideal editor. He supplies 
whatever commentary is necessary for the understanding of the text, but 
takes care, at the same time, that the ipsissima verba of congress are not 
overloaded, as might easily happen from the fulness of knowledge, by the 
mass of notes. The official publication ensures the excellence of the 
form and the printing, and the interest of the volumes is not a little in- 
creased by the facsimiles of the contemporary documents. 

Of the papers contained in this volume, the plan of association, the 
address to the people of Great Britain, and that to the inhabitants of 
Quebec are well known to most students, but it adds greatly to their 
interest to find them set out in the exact circumstances of their origin. 
The cautious character of the credentials of the various delegates has 
been often commented on. The New Hampshire delegates are ‘ to restore 
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that peace, harmony, and mutual confidence which once happily existed 
between the parent country and her colonies.’ The Massachusetts Bay 
delegates are to ‘deliberate and determine upon wise and proper measures 
for the restoration of union and harmony between Great Britain and the 
Colonies, most ardently desired by all good men.’ The Pennsylvania 
delegates are to ‘form and adopt a plan for establishing that union and 
harmony between Great Britain and the colonies which is indispensably 
necessary for the welfare and happiness of both.’ The Virginia delegates 
are to take measures ‘ to procure the return of that harmony and union so 
beneficial to the whole empire and so strongly desired by all British 
North America.’ If the credentials of the delegates from Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
Carolinas are silent on this subject, it cannot therefore be held that these 
colonies were committed to a more forward policy. In this state of 
things the acts of congress during 1774 were, as Mr. Ford points out, 
‘largely tentative.’ Frequently it adjourned without doing any business, 
and it is noteworthy that it refused even to appoint a committee to draw 
up rules for its proceedings. It is true that it decided the principle that 
in determining questions each colony or province should have one vote, 
but it added the proviso, ‘the congress not being able to secure proper 
materials for ascertaining the importance of each colony.’ The doors 
were to ‘be kept shut during the time of business’ and the members to 
‘consider themselves under the strictest obligations of honour to keep its 
proceedings secret until the majority shall direct them to be made 
public.’ So far as the proceedings of congress were concerned the first 
suggestion of the use of force becoming necessary appears in the Suffolk 
County resolutions, which, while expressing the intention ‘ to act merely 
upon the defensive, so long as such conduct may be vindicated by reason 
and the principles of self-preservation,’ nevertheless foreshadowed 
measures which were in direct defiance of the British government. The 
resolution of congress of 18 Sept. carefully refrained from commenting 
on these measures, but recommended generally ‘a perseverance in the 
same firm and temperate conduct as expressed in the resolutions deter- 
mined upon.’ The non-importation agreement, however, represented 
a policy to which in congress there was no opposition, though the further 
refusal to export to Great Britain and the West Indies was distasteful to 
many. Meanwhile an ambitious proposal by Galloway to bring forward 
what was in effect a new constitution for British North America was 
shelved, and the only constructive work of the congress in 1774 was the 
elaborate statement of rights and grievances, 14 Oct., the plan of 
association signed 20 Oct., and the addresses to the people of Great 
Britain, to the inhabitants of the British colonies, and to those of Quebec. 
At the same time as early as 8 Oct. the congress approved of the opposi- 
tion by the inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay to the execution of the 
late acts of parliament, and added that ‘if the same shall be attempted 
to be carried into execution by force, in such case all America ought to 
support them in their opposition.’ The moral that union is strength, 
long before recognised by Franklin, was at last being taken to heart, 
though there is no evidence that any English statesman realised the true 
lesson of these months of pause. H. E, Eaerton. 
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Condorcet et la Révolution Francaise. Par L. CaHEn. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1904.) 


Few studies can be more depressing than the political career of 
Condorcet. We have to contemplate a man of brilliant parts in mathe- 
matics and economics being drawn into politics, and attempting to solve 
problems of political science by exercises in proportion and variation. 
And it is not as if this melancholy spectacle were brightened by any gleam 
of success. From the day when Condorcet entered the chamber of the 
noblesse at Mantes to the day of his death he seems in all his enterprises 
to be on the threshold of success; yet it is denied him, and his work 
is apparently thrown away. He inspired the cahier of the noblesse of 
Mantes, but was refused the honour of election ; a prominent member of 
the electors of Paris, he met there with the same rebuff as at Mantes. 
In the committee of twenty-four established by the Paris municipality he 
elaborated a plan for the new municipal constitution, which the good 
sense of the constituent assembly immediately rejected. Like all his con- 
stitutional schemes it was constructed on a mathematical basis, and was 
a work of labyrinthinecomplication. His attempt to gain political influence 
by the foundation of the club of 1789 was a hopeless fiasco. Indeed, 
it was not till his election to the legislative assembly that he obtained 
any realinfiuence. As one of the representatives of Paris he threw in his 
lot with the Girondins, and the peace-loving philosopher of 1789 became 
the bellicose agitator of 1792. So he shared with the Girondins the terrible 
responsibility of driving France into war in order to overthrow the 
monarchy. In the convention the same failure awaits him. He was 
acute enough to see that the Girondins and the Jacobins were drifting 
apart, and that the republican party would soon be profoundly divided, 
and to prevent this he preached the essential desirability of peace and 
concord. Though he cannot, as M. Cahen shows, be reckoned a Girondin 
in the convention he was proscribed as a Girondin because his longing 
for union led him to denounce the violence of the days of 81 May and 
2 June. He was the most prominent member of the constitutional 
committee of the convention, and he persuaded it to accept his elaborate 
scheme ; but again success was to be denied him. The convention rejected 
his proposal in favour of the Montagnard project. Even after his pro- 
scription the same fate still dogged him. After having nearly outlived 
the Terror in the heart of Paris he was seized with a panic and fied. 
He did not escape, but was arrested at Clamart-le-Vignoble. A few days 
later he was found dead. Although it is commonly believed that he 
committed suicide M. Cahen gives some strong reasons for rejecting that 
story and for ascribing his death to exhaustion and over-exertion. 
However that may be, it was a miserable end to the life of this extra- 
ordinary man. His career shows that speculative ability is no test of 
political capacity. Not that he was absolutely devoid of the latter; 
for although his political forecasts were frequently falsified he divined 
the drift of events clearly enough. He foresaw the republic; he per- 
ceived the inherent weakness of the Girondin policy; but he could not 
see that in 1791 the republic was out of the question, and that in 1793 
either Girondin or Jacobin must have the upper hand, and that the 
conqueror would destroy the vanquished party. 
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M. Cahen has produced a very exhaustive work. He has gone through 
all the Condorcet MSS. at the Institute of France, and there can be little 
doubt that his is the best account of the development of Condorcet’s 
political idea that has yet been given to the world. We may find matter 
for criticism in the form of the book. As at present arranged it is often 
difficult to know when M. Cahen is giving us his own reflexions or when 
he is summarising Condorcet’s opinions. The language employed by 
M. Cahen—or by Condorcet—about the decree of 15 July 1791, on 
p. 262, is a case in point. Turning to details, it may be noted that to 
talk of the impartiaux de 1791 is to suggest a considerably later date to 
the origin of that society than is really correct. We find, as early as 
February 1790, that Brissot mentions the constitutional club of that 
name. Lastly, it is presumably impossible to expect a pupil of the school 
of the Révolution francaise to regard the events of 17 July 1791 as any- 
thing but a ‘massacre.’ Those who revile the memory of Bailly and La 
Fayette on account of their most salutary measures on that occasion do 
nothing else than proclaim that a government has no right to suppress a 
riot by force. L. G. WickHam Leaa. 


Le Portefeuille de la Comtesse d’Albany. Lettres mises en ordre et 
publiées par L&on G. Péuissrer, Professeur d’Histoire 4 l’Université 
de Montpellier. (Paris: Fontemoing. 1902.) 

Lettres Inédites de la Comtesse d’ Albany a ses Amis de Sienne, 1797- 
1820. Tome premier. Mises en ordre et publiées par Lion G. 
PéuissieR. (Paris: Fontemoing. 1904.) 


Tue letters in both these volumes, edited by M. Pélissier, are part of the 
large collection of documents and other relics bequeathed to the muni- 
cipal library of Montpellier by F. X. Fabre, Alfieri’s successor in the life 
of the countess of Albany. The latter volume contains letters written by 
the widow of the young Pretender to an intimate friend, the wife of a 
rich, avaricious, and unmannerly Sienese tradesman ; that first published 
contains letters from her correspondents in Italy, France, England, and 
Spain. It may be questioned whether the letters of the countess were 
worth printing; yet they enable us to correct the too flattering apprecia- 
tions of Sainte-Beuve and others, who have been influenced a little, 
perhaps, by the glamour of fallen royalty, and yet more by the charm of 
an attractive personality and by pity for an amiable woman who after 
being the wife of the most brutalised of princes became the inseparable 
companion of not the least irritable of poets. The letters of Madame 
d’Albany to the Signora Mocenni are such as any good-natured and 
intelligent but half-educated woman might write to an intimate friend— 
much about health, receipts for new dishes, commissions, sympathetic 
abuse of her correspondent’s husband, and occasionally not very intelli- 
gent criticisms of the books she is reading or some mention, rarely 
instructive, of public events. 

The volume of letters to the countess is far better reading. Among 
her correspondents we find interesting types of the society of the early 
nineteenth century: Madame de Maltzau, an old lady who though fallen 
on evil days is sustained by the cheerful epicureanism of an earlier 
generation ; the chevalier de Sobiratz, a provincial bel esprit and virtuoso, 
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not a fool, yet one who, like so many of the French aristocracy, had been 
able to live from 1789 to 1815 without learning or unlearning anything ; 
Madame de Souza (countess de Flahault), who at least had learnt to what 
manner of man she had given her first love (the atmosphere of the 
house of Talleyrand, she writes, is that of perfidy and ingratitude); the 
marquis Gino Capponi, who can see nothing but what is admirable in 
England, and who even in 1819 thinks that too great prosperity is the 
chief danger which threatens that happy country; Miss Cornelia Knight, 
a tory blue-stocking ; Poerio, the victim of Neapolitan tyranny, Sismondi, 
Madame de Genlis, and Madame de Staél are among those whose letters 
are included in this volume. The widow of Charles Edward, the adored 
mistress of Alfieri, was invested with a halo of romance and poetry; 
every visitor to Florence sought admission to her salon, where they found 
a sympathetic and obliging hostess. The circle of her acquaintance con- 
stantly spread, nor did she grudge trouble to keep her friendships in 
repair. Hence her extensive correspondence with friends of every rank 
and country. 

The editor has done his work conscientiously, but a little more care in 
revising the proofs would not have been wasted. Sometimes the notes 
are transposed and English names are printed with a curious infelicity 
too common in French books. Lord Francis Leveson Gower is 
disguised as Lord Francis Henson Gown (Portefewille, p. 581) and the 
Lord and Lady Arlesby repeatedly mentioned (p. 637 and passim) are 
no doubt Lord and Lady Ailesbury, who were friends of the countess of 
Albany. P. F. Wintert. 


Selections from the Correspondence of Admiral John Markham during the 
Years 1801-4 and 1806-7. Edited by Sir CLements Marxuawy, K.C.B. 
(Navy Records Society. 1904.) 


MARKHAM was a member of the board of admiralty during Addington’s 
ministry, and again during that of Lord Grenville, and this volume 
consists of more than four hundred letters addressed to him by naval 
officers during those periods. The largest contributors to it are Lord 
St. Vincent and Lord Keith. The first of the two periods, when St. 
Vincent was at the head of the admiralty, is of exceptional interest. 
Markham had a seat in parliament, and it fell to him to move for the 
commission which investigated the abuses in the dockyards, and sub- 
sequently to defend St. Vincent against Pitt’s censure in 1804 and 
Jeffrey’s unwarrantable attack in 1805-6. The latter resulted in a vote, 
carried without a division, that ‘the conduct of the earl of St. Vincent 
in his late naval administration has added an additional lustre to his 
exalted character, and is entitled to the approbation of this house.’ 
The efforts he had made to do away with malpractices under the navy 
board and the obloquy he had faced well deserved some such recognition ; 
but the criticisms on him are too summarily dismissed by Sir Clements 
Markham as ‘a very discreditable business.’ Nelson wrote, after reading 
Pitt’s speech— 

With all my personal regard for Lord St. Vincent Iam sorry to see that he has 
been led astray by the opinion of ignorant people. There is scarcely a thing he 
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has done since he has been at the admiralty that I have not heard him repro- 
bate before he came to the board. I do not mean but that the attempt to 
prevent the gross abuses in our dockyards, &c., was laudable, but it is the mode 
of reforming those abuses which I disapprove of. 


Dundonald has told us how far economy was pushed in the matter of 
hospital stores, and with what deplorable results. In larger matters the 
same spirit prevailed, and the breathing-space afforded by the peace of 
Amiens was turned to account for the reduction of estimates rather than 
for the refitting of a war-worn fleet. St. Vincent expresses himself in 
these letters with characteristic vigour. Canning and Perceval ‘ seem 
to have been inoculated with the venom of Pitt ;’ Castlereagh and others 
are ‘ this offal of Pitt.’ He complains, ‘ There is a great lack of seaman- 
ship in the service, and the young people now coming on are for the most 
part frippery and gimcrack. I wish we could revive the old school.’ Of 
the risk of a French descent on Ireland he wrote in 1807, ‘ Although I 
admit the difficulty to be great, we see this tiger attempting what, at any 
other period of history, would have been thought impossibilities, and 
succeeding in them too.’ 

Lord Keith was commander-in-chief in the North Sea when Bona- 
parte was making his preparations for the invasion of England, and his 
letters reflect his varying moods about the chances of it. In November 
1803 he wrote— 


The times are different since the days of Elizabeth: our enemy is more 
active ; there is a telegraph from Brest to the Texel; the fleet quitting port 
might be announced along shore in five hours. On its appearance with a fair 
wind on any part of the coast, passing up Channel, the intelligence might be 
carried with equal rapidity ; and a continuance in the Downs or Margate forty- 
eight hours would enable a great force to be sent across the water and take a 
situation until more arrived. But the means you mention, and others, would 
defeat this purpose, which requires consideration, inasmuch as the stake is 
deep. 


Two months later he says, ‘Bonaparte begins to discover he hath to 
do with an element he little understands; at the same time he is com- 
pelled to do something, or at least to talk of it.’ In April he tells 
Markham— 


You may rest assured the French intend to embark their men and guns 
without the piers, ranged round the bay with stern fast to the shore. It will 
require three days to bring out all the vessels out of the harbours; of course 
impossible for men to sit or stand all that time on decks or cramped in open 
boats. The risk is great, no doubt, for if the wind blows in shore they may all 
be cast on shore, but even there they only lose their boats, but save the soldiers 
and the guns. 


The most interesting letters after those of St. Vincent and Keith are 
from Admiral George Murray, who commanded the naval forces in the 
disastrous expedition to Buenos Ayres in 1807. He shared in the san- 
guine hopes with which it originated, believing that a small squadron 
with 1,500 troops ‘ might make an opening into the Spanish settlements, 
which might be pushed to any length,’ and that without burdening our- 
selves with the responsibilities of government we might dispossess the 
Spaniards and open avenues for British trade. He was in no way 
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responsible for Whitelocke’s failure, which, as he points out, was partly 
due to neglect of naval co-operation ; but he consented to sign the treaty 
of evacuation. He writes, ‘I hope the putting up with the first loss 
will be better than going on, for at best it could only bea second America 
business.’ Other naval officers were of the same opinion, and while they 
blamed Whitelocke they blamed still more the ‘ gross misinformation’ 
which had led the ministry and the mercantile interest so completely 
astray. E. M. Luoyp. 


Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I. Von Tu. ScHreMAnn. 
Band I, (Berlin: Reimer. 1904.) 


Tue first volume of Dr. Schiemann’s work, which promises to be a most 
important contribution to the history of the nineteenth century, is 
occupied with an introductory study on the reign of Alexander, including 
a biographical sketch of Nicholas before his accession. It may be said at 
once that it gives a more complete solution of the complex personal equation 
in Alexander’s statesmanship than any that has yet been offered, and 
a more balanced and illuminative criticism of some of the chief features 
of his reign. A small selection from the unpublished documents which 
the author has consulted in many archives is given in twelve Anlagen, 
among the most interesting of which are a few excerpts from the diaries 
of Michailovski-Danilevski, which lie in twenty-eight volumes in the 
imperial library. A small portion was published by Schilder in his 
Geschichte Alexanders I., but itis clear that the whole work deserves to be 
printed. 

The lucid accounts of the threads of the intrigue which set Alexander 
prematurely on the throne will be welcome even to those readers 
who were acquainted with Dr. Schiemann’s recent publication on the 
murder of Paul, which first disclosed the true history of the conspiracy. 
The chapter on Alexander sketches his psychological development in 
relation to the changes in his policy down to 1815. His choice 
of Speranski is brought into connexion with his admiration for 
Napoleon’s police organisation and the design of substituting French 
methods of autocracy for the old system of Russian absolutism. But 
Speranski, la seule téte fraiche en Russie, was inclined to regard the tsar 
as a tool for his own perfectly disinterested schemes, and the tsar had 
a sort of consciousness that he was not the intellectual equal of his 
minister. On the other hand Arakcheyev owed the permanence of his 
influence to his mental inferiority to his master and consistent acquies- 
cence in the réle of having no will of his own. The fall of Speranski in 
March 1812 marked a turning-point in Alexander's life, the end of his 
French illusions, and Dr. Schiemann well remarks that the events of that 
critical year were far less momentous for the Russian people than for the 
development of Alexander. The Napoleonic invasion set his feet in new 
paths, and this was its real significance in Russian history. It is 
important to remember that the tsar throughout all never abandoned 
his implicit theoretical faith in the principles of 1789. 

The author’s valuable survey does not include the general course of 
Alexander’s European policy. This omission. is justified not merely by 
the fact that it has been already fully and sufficiently treated by Bern- 
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hardi and Treitschke, but by the circumstance that it did not seriously or 
sensibly influence the policy of his successor, and therefore is not relevant 
to the purpose of Dr. Schiemann’s work. It is otherwise with Poland. 
Here Alexander left unsolved problems to his brother, and in order to 
their comprehension three full and particularly valuable chapters are 
devoted to the Polish question. It will not be disputed that the 
Poles did not regard the constitution of 1815 as final, but Dr. Schiemann 
makes it clear that the tsar’s own view was similar. His attitude 
to his policy in granting this constitution is in truth a thoroughly 
characteristic illustration of his mental nature, ever both hot and cold, 
always instinctively tending to undo with the left hand what the right 
hand had done. The breakdown in his Polish policy a few years later is, 
according to Dr. Schiemann, mainly responsible—far more than has been 
recognised—for the change which then came over his political views. 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to the oriental question and the 
internal condition of Russia. In regard to the former we may observe 
the noteworthy divination of Alexander’s real intentions in his Turkish 
policy in 1819-20. 


Was vor allem Kaiser Alexander wollte war die Pforte so ins Unrecht zu 
setzen, dass er unter Aufrechterhaltung der Fiktion seiner Friedensliebe vor den 
Augen und unter der Billigung Europas an der Spitze seines Heeres die 
endliche Abrechnung Russlands mit dem Erbfeinde des Christenthums und vor 
allem Russlands zu ruhmvollem Abschluss bringen kénne. 


There is no documentary evidence to show that this was the deter- 
mining motive; the probability of the hypothesis lies in the fact that it 
supplies a key to the policy pursued, and it accords with the emperor’s 
character: das theoretische Bekenntniss zu einer Politik der Eigenniitz- 
losigkeit ist ihm allezeit nur ein Mittel seinem Vortheil nachzugehen. 

The long and detailed chapter on the condition of Russia is extra- 
ordinarily good and exhibits the historian’s command of the material. In 
this field the dualism in the tsar’s nature, the contrast between his ideals 
and his deliberate action (and inaction), is so amazing that one doubts 
whether we have yet the key. No pages in this chapter are more inter- 
esting than those on the educational obscurantism which, inaugurated 
in 1818, wrought ruin to the Russian universities. The memoirs of 
Runich, published a few years ago in the Starina, give a vivid picture of 
the working of a policy which was one of the worst blots on Alexander’s 
reign and was a direct consequence of his mystical superstition. Viewed 
as an introduction to the reign of Nicholas, this volume may be thought 
to descend sometimes into unduly profuse details, but its value as a sub- 
stantial contribution to the study of Alexander is undeniably great. 


J. B. Bury. 


The Life of the Marquis of Dalhousie, K.T. By Sir Wrnu1am Lze- 
Warner, K.C.8.I. (London: Macmillan. 1904.) 


BeroreE the appearance of this book students of Anglo-Indian history 
believed that Lord Dalhousie’s will contained an injunction that no 
portion of his private papers was to be made public until at least fifty 
years after his death. This period will not have been reached until 
19 Dec. 1910. ‘But,’ writes Sir William Lee-Warner in his preface, 
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‘now at last the whole mass of his correspondence, carefully arranged 
and indexed by Lord Dalhousie himself, is available for testing opinions 
and statements which have been accepted as history.’ It is to be 
hoped that some day the whole correspondence, or such portions of it 
as shall be deemed permanently interesting and have not been printed, 
may be made really available by a competent editor. Meanwhile we 
must be grateful for the extracts which Sir William Lee-Warner has 
given us. 

The biography which he has written is so valuable that it seems 
worth while to point out defects which in an ephemeral work might 
be passed over without notice. First, it is too long. The two opening 
chapters particularly require curtailment. Too much is said about Lord 
Dalhousie’s ancestors and brothers, and not said well. On the other 
hand numerous personages whose names are unfamiliar are mentioned 
without one word of introduction.' Considerable skill is required for 
telling the story of Asiatic intrigues in a manner which shall be lucid 
without being tedious, and is almost as conspicuously absent from Sir 
William Lee-Warner’s pages as from that valuable and exasperating 
work, Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas. The seventh chapter of 
the second volume contains thirty-eight dull pages. Occasionally, as in 
the description of the battle of Gujarat,” the narrative is somewhat 
obscure ; and the statement on p. 429 of the first volume that Bassein 
is ‘sixty miles up the river,’ taken in connexion with the preceding 
paragraph, would mislead any reader who did not know the geography 
of Pegu. Again, on p. 186 the biographer remarks that ‘ stress is 
laid [by the champions of Lord Gough] upon the official restrictions 
placed upon Gough’s movements by the letter written on 27 Nov. 1848, 
and it has been asserted that the “ mistake” was admitted by Lord 
Dalhousie himself on 7 Jan. 1849.’ On p. 200, by way of answering 
this assertion, he says that Lord Dalhousie’s letter ‘addressed to Lord 
Gough on 17 Dec. 1848 gives no warrant for the assertion that the 
Governor-General admitted “ the mistake ’’ made in his earlier orders,’ 
which, as the reader will have seen, is no answer at all. One regrets 
these faults all the more because Sir William Lee-Warner can and 
often does write well. 

Notwithstanding the apology which Sir William has inserted in his 
preface the tone of the book is excessively controversial. Since the 
appearance of the first volume of Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War a re- 
action has set in against the criticism which held Lord Dalhousie respon- 
sible for the Mutiny ; and Sir William Lee- Warner might safely have left 
his narrative to convey its own moral. The whole discussion in vol. i. 
pp. 115-9 about Lord Dalhousie’s alleged excessive love of power is super- 
fluous ; and the ever-recurring encomiums that are lavished upon him by 
way of introducing extracts from documents which speak for themselves 

1 For instance, in vol. i. Leslie (p. 20), Morris (p. 24), Banda (p. 144), Kharak Singh 
(p. 147), Herbert (p. 177), Colonel Benson and Colonel McSherry (p. 247), and Henry 
Ramsay (p. 399). 

2 Vol. i. p. 221. 

* It is perhaps worth mentioning that the statement in vol. i. p. 196 that the 
ford at Wazirabad is twenty-two miles from that at Ranikan is incorrect. Wazirabad 
is twenty-two miles from Ramnagar, but not more than eight from Ranikan. 
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only tend to defeat their object. Nor, although the honesty of the book 
is self-evident, is Sir William Lee-Warner always quite fair. He says 
nothing about Lord Dalhonsie’s abolition of the permanent transport 
service, the want of which caused serious inconvenience during the earlier 
stages of the Mutiny ;‘ and in discussing the rules which he laid down for 
the guidance of those whom he entrusted with the administration of 
Oudh he does not allude to the treatment of the talukdars. But the most 
conspicuous instance of unfairness relates to Sir Charles Napier. 

The friends of Napier (he says) claimed for that distinguished soldier 
credit for having mistrusted the Sepoy and foreseen the Mutiny. In no vindic- 
tive mood Lord Dalhousie proved that his colleague had not only not realised 
such a contingency but had even added to the insolence of the Praetorian Guards 
by his extravagant eulogy of them.” 


Sir William Lee-Warner collects the most telling instances that he 
can find of ‘eulogy.’ Why then did he omit to quote the following pass- 
ages from Napier’s published writings ? 


He [the sepoy] is devoted to us as yet, but we take no pains to preserve his 
attachment. It is no concern of mine; I shall be dead before what I foresee 
will take place, but it will take place. 


Again, ‘ high caste—that is to say, mutiny—is encouraged.’® And ina 
letter to an artillery officer he wrote— 

Men from all parts of Asia meet in Delhi, and some day or other much mis- 
chief will be hatched within those city walls, and no European troops at hand. 
I have no confidence in the allegiance of your high-caste mercenaries.’ 


It is quite true that he often spoke in high terms of the native troops, 
though not in higher than that cool and competent judge, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. But as regards discipline, he expressly excepted the Bengal 
army from this praise ;* and the fact that he bestowed the praise is quite 
consistent with his having foreseen that the objects of it would sooner 
or later mutiny. As far as I can see, what he meant to say was that 
the sepoys were by nature tractable. He foresaw that if they were 
encouraged by continual relaxation of discipline to mutiny, and thought 
that it would be to their interest to do so, they would yield to the 
temptation. 

All these blemishes, however, do not seriously impair the historical 
value of Sir William Lee-Warner’s book. He thoroughly understands 
what he is writing about ; and any one who takes the trouble to master 
his narrative will gain an insight into the way in which, during the 
existence of the company, the administration of British India was carried 
on. The account in vol. i. pp. 106-12 of the complicated machinery by 
which the Governor-General administered the affairs of the foreign, home, 
financial, and military departments, controlled, so far as force of character 
and tact enabled him to do so, the action of the presidential governments 
of Bombay and Madras, and was himself controlled, more or less, by the 


* See my History of the Indian Mutiny, 5th ed. p. 114 and n. 1. 

5 Vol. ii. p. 348. 

® The Times, July 24, 1857, p. 5, col. 1, and Aug. 17, p. 9, col. 4. 

” History of the Siege of Delhi, by an Officer who served there, p. 10 n. 
8 The Times, July 24, 1857. 
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Board which acted through the medium of the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, is an admirable example of lucid exposition. 

Even writers like Kaye, who have animadverted upon Lord Dalhousie’s 
Indian policy, have never failed to appreciate the self-sacrifice of his 
public life ; but this book will intensify the admiration which has hitherto 
been felt for him. Long before he went to India, where his devotion to 
duty shattered his feeble constitution, he was known as one of the most 
strenuous of workers; and the experience which he gained at the Board 
of Trade bore fruit when he came to create and organise the public works 
of the peninsula. And on pp. 422-3 of the first volume there is a para- 
graph—one of many that throw new light upon his nature—which shows 
that tactful consideration for others was associated with the masterful- 
ness that is commonly regarded as the dominant feature of his character, 
Sir William Lee-Warner’s vindication of Lord Dalhousie’s Indian policy, 
if somewhat reserved, is essentially the same as that which I expressed 
in my History of the Indian Mutiny. The annexation of the Punjab 
and the annexation of Oudh really need no defence ; but it may be noted 
that Sir William Lee-Warner’s fuller knowledge enables him to correct ° 
a serious mistake which the late Sir William Hunter made in regard to 
the motives that induced Lord Dalhousie to govern the Punjab in the first 
instance through the medium of a board. Sir William Lee-Warner 
shows that the policy of annexation by Lapse was not initiated by Lord 
Dalhousie, and that in almost every case in which he gave effect to it he 
was within his rights.!° Once more too he shows how these annexations 
consolidated the scattered portions of the British dominion, and how 
necessary they were for the execution of the great system of railways, 
canals, and other public works which Lord Dalhousie designed. Once 
again, but in fuller detail than any other writer, he shows how earnestly 
and how vainly Lord Dalhousie pleaded for a reduction of the sepoy 
army and a corresponding increase in the strength of the British force 
in India. He freely admits that some of his measures, righteous though 
they were, added to the discontent which produced some of the dis- 
turbances among the civil population that accompanied the Mutiny. 
In carrying out his public works, in planning his scheme for public 
instruction, in preparing his bill for the removal of legal obstacles to 
the marriage of Hindu widows, the Governor-General ‘ appeared to the 
orthodox Hindu as turning the world upside down,’ and he ‘ was fully 
aware of the price which he would have to pay for consolidating 
the Indian Empire and giving to the country the first-fruits of 
European science.’'! But the very reforms that excited so much alarm 
proved to be instruments for quelling the tumult of which alarm was 
one source. In words that differ little from those which I used long 
ago’? Sir William Lee-Warner'* points to roads, telegraphs, and the 
pacification of the Punjab as means by which British rule was upheld in 


® Vol. i. pp. 252-4. 
‘© The reader should, however, take note of a very instructive passage (ii. 153-5) 


in which Sir William’s approval of the Governor-General’s policy is to a certain extent 
qualified. 


" Vol. ii. p. 361. 


Hist. of the Indian Mutiny, p. 566; 5th ed. p. 560. 
18 Vol. ii. p. 381. 
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its time of trial. He holds, indeed," that ‘if the authorities at home had 
listened’ to Lord Dalhousie, when he pleaded for military reform, ‘ the 
sepoy rebellion might have been averted.’ Perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say ‘ would have been more speedily suppressed.’ 

T. Rice Homes. 


Collected Essays and Reviews of Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by P. Hume Brown, LL.D. (Edinburgh: T. & A. 
Constable. 1904.) 


THERE is a pathetic interest in this volume, which is not due merely to 
the fact that it is a collection of posthumous papers by a very able scholar 
recently taken from us. The editor, who has prefaced the work with a 
very kindly memoir, believes that he has brought together all the essays 
and reviews to which the writer himself would have wished to give a 
permanent form, and he is quite justified in saying that, with the excep- 
tion of two (which to me seem hardly exceptions), ‘all the papers have 
a unity of purpose and treatment which give to the book the character 
of an independent and organic whole.’ They are, in fact, the work of a 
patient but cheerful and lively historical scholar, whose research was no 
less thorough than his power of exposition was unique and delightful. 
That he passed through unexpected changes in life, the effects of which 
are visible in these papers, does not interfere with a certain very real unity, 
due to the fact that he was always a devoted inquirer after truth, especially 
in one particular region. Having as a young man followed his father into 
the church of Rome, he entered the Brompton Oratory, where his biblio- 
graphical genius first found vent in the making of a catalogue, and the in- 
vestigations with a view to the ‘ beatification ’ of Roman catholic martyrs 
led him on to the special studies of his life. After a time his ardent belief 
in the church of Rome was shaken, and with much pain he severed him- 
self from that communion without any immediate prospect of new employ- 
ment. But Mr. Gladstone’s influence procured for him the office of 
librarian of the Signet Library at Edinburgh; and he set to work in an 
altogether new atmosphere, not only rendering the most signal services 
to that excellent library but following up his former studies by congenial 
investigations, which now carried him far into the field of Scottish history. 
He became secretary to the Scottish History Society from its founda- 
tion, and he made important contributions to other learned societies 
besides. A painful disease took him in the midst of his labours, but he 
worked on heroically to the end through years of suffering. 

The articles in this volume are arranged in the order of time of the 
subjects treated, not of their composition. The earliest from the latter 
point of view is a very instructive paper on the Vulgate, published 
in the new edition of the Douay Bible in 1877. It is the only article 
written while the author remained in the communion of Rome, 
and it is preceded by two no less interesting, the first on ‘ the manu- 
facture and distribution of books in the fourteenth century,’ and the 
second on ‘Biblical Studies in the Middle Ages.’ Although these two 
were written in the latter part of the author’s career, they bear evidences 
of a kind of research which it is to be regretted is hardly acquired by men 

M Vol. ii. p. 258. 
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of protestant training ; and we venture to say that they are all the more 
valuable on that account. The fourth paper is a literary article repro- 
duced from the Scotsman newspaper on ‘Some Curious Translations of 
Medieval Latin,’ which also indicates not merely that modern antiquaries 
can fall at times into stupid blunders, but that really very few possess 
that special scholarship which is necessary for the interpretation of 
medieval literature. Next comes an essay on John Major, the Scottish 
schoolman, who lived and wrote in a thoroughly old-world and scholastic 
style on the very eve of the Reformation. 

There is now a break in the chronology, and we come upon quite a 
new class of subjects in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The fiery 
struggles and martyrdoms of the earlier Reformation era receive no 
illustration from Dr. Law’s pen, but the demoralising effects of the contest 
on religious parties, and not least on the Roman policy and priesthood, are 
marked features in all the subsequent essays. An article on prohibited 
books and the secret presses set up by puritans and Jesuits alike is 
entitled ‘Sham Imprints in the Reign of Elizabeth,’ and is followed by 
one on ‘ Devil-Hunting in Elizabethan England,’ showing how exorcists 
were considered to have procured ‘numerous conversions to the faith,’ 
compelling the devils to give forth most catholic utterances. These 
articles may be grouped with the two on Archangel Leslie later on as 
examples of the injury done to a lost cause by the decay of truthfulness. 
The more serious aspects of the case come out in the article on Cardinal 
Allen, in which the policy of Rome towards Queen Elizabeth and the 
position of English catholics in her reign are most judicially treated. 
Dr. Law is very far from denying the cruelty of the persecution, or the 
fact that the sufferers were real martyrs for their religion ; but he cannot 
admit with Green that the charge of treason under which the priests 
were made to suffer was a mere hypocritical pretence. 


Had not Elizabeth good grounds (he says) for her supposition that a vast 
conspiracy was directed against her throne, and even her life, by the clerical 
leaders of the catholic party? Was she not reasonably suspicious that every 
newly ordained priest and every fresh convert giving obedience to the pope was 
an additional menace to the peace and liberties of the country? If so, whatever 
may be thought of the wisdom or justice of her policy, it is idle to speak of it as 
a purely religious persecution. 


It was, in fact, the only too natural answer to that gigantic error, 
the bull of Pius V by which he excommunicated Elizabeth and released 
her subjects from their allegiance. 

We have not set ourselves to criticise this book, but rather to show 
the general nature of its contents, all of which have already appeared in 
print, though some in out-of-the-way channels. That the volume is free 
from errors of statement we do not venture to say, but we believe they 
will be found few and unimportant, Of its tone no one, of whatever 
school, will complain. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Die moderne Selbstbiographie als historische Quelle. Eine Untersuchung 
von Dr. Hans Guaaau. (Marburg: Elwert, 1903.) 


Dr. Guacav’s ‘ inquiry ’ is a suggestive and interesting little book. In 
it he traces the influence of Rousseau on modern autobiography. Jean 
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Jacques professed to describe himself ‘ dans toute la vérité de la nature ; ’ 
in other words, exactly such as he conceived himself to be. Those who 
before him had written their own lives, e.g. Cellini, did so to perpetuate 
the memory of their actions, and of the events in which they had played 
a part; they did not analyse, still less criticise, their motives. To 
Rousseau facts are mainly important as explaining and illustrating his 
character. When his memory fails he invents incidents, which, since 
they harmonise with the truth, i.e. with his conception of himself, are 
‘subjectively’ as true and valuable as facts: for that only is of 
importance to the analytical autobiographer which throws light upon his 
character, and explains how it came to be what it is. Goethe, in telling 
the story of his life, would only relate events which illustrate and explain 
higher truths; he wishes to escape from an atmosphere of grovelling 
realism. But if facts are unimportant in themselves, then they are likely 
to be freely handled in order that they may illustrate these higher truths 
in a manner more striking and instructive. In Dichtwng und Wahrheit, 
in the Bekentnisse einer schinen Seele—the pseudo-autobiography of 
Susanna von Klettenberg introduced into Wilhelm Meister—we see how 
narrow is the line, and how easily disregarded, which separates analytical 
autobiography from analytical romance. Much of Wilhelm Meister, much 
of Werther, is as autobiographical as Dichtung und Wahrheit. 

The modern autobiographer influenced by Rousseau is clearly a less 
trustworthy authority in matters of fact than the writer whose aim it is 
only to record what he has seen and done. It may even be questioned 
whether he conveys as true an impression of his own individuality. 
Should we know Samuel Pepys so intimately if, as Rousseau’s disciple 
Karl Philipp Moritz recommends, he had written his diary ‘ to obtain data 
for an inductive experimental psychology by a careful study and analysis 
of his own heart’? The reader of Pepys knows pretty accurately what 
that heart was—he himself probably, so far as he thought about it at all, 
imagined it to be something very different from the reality. Madame 
Roland’s memoirs afford a conspicuous instance how historic truth 
is likely to be disregarded by a writer who is determined that the 
reader shall see him as he is, which necessarily means such as he con- 
ceives himself to be. Marie Phlipon was convinced that she was a noble 
soul, a héroine du grand genre, as she herself suggests. Never, she says, 
did she read the account of a noble action without exclaiming, ‘ Thus 
should I have acted!’ The latter part of Dr. Glagau’s book shows in 
some detail how facts were distorted and incidents invented to enforce this 
view of her determined, consistent, and heroic character. The author 
charitably supposes that she had gradually convinced herself that every- 
thing had happened as she would have wished it to happen. It is, indeed, 
impossible to say how far the self-deception of sentimentality and vanity 
may not be carried. Yet it is hard to believe, for instance, that Madame 
Roland could have forgotten that she had passionately wooed her husband, 
and that whatever there had been of delay and coy reluctance was on 
the side of the austere minister. P. F. WiuLert. 
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Gedichtnissrede auf Karl Adolf von Cornelius. Gehalten in der K. B. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften am 12. November 1904 von JoHANN 
Frrepricn. (Munich: Franz. 1904.) 


THe late Karl Adolf von Cornelius was best known to English 

historical students as the author of the History of the Miinster Insur- 

rection, a work which, though never brought to completion, is a master- 

piece in its way, and is likely to endure—not only as a product of almost 

entirely original research, but also as a model (to borrow a figure which 

its author seems to have affected) of ‘architectural’ treatment. Its 

third volume was postponed sine die, and the world was thus deprived of 

a survey of the outcome of the Anabaptist revolt, which would in its way 

have been invaluable, in order that Cornelius might devote himself to the 

useful but onerous task, rather peremptorily imposed by King Maximilian 

II of Bavaria on his Historical Commission, of editing the massive 

Wittelsbach Correspondence, to which end the co-operation with Cornelius 
of Druffel, Stieve, and Moriz Ritter was fortunately secured. Cornelius, 

though possessed of striking literary gifts, was not in the habit of 
frequently addressing a wider circle of readers; but few essays of their 
kind are superior to those contributed by him to the short-lived Miinchner 
Historisches Jahrbuch, notably the luminous critical dissertation on the 

so called ‘Great Plan of Henry IV of France.’ From the obituary 

address, delivered by Professor Friedrich in the Munich Academy rather 

less than two years after the death of his friend and colleague, and now 
published with notes that add to its interest, we learn that Cornelius 
was most successful and inspiring as a teacher—more so perhaps than 
the great rival, Sybel, who for some time overshadowed him at Munich, 
but with whom he seems to have established a mutually satisfactory 
modus vivendi, This judicious review of a long life of unwearied 
exertion also explains why Cornelius’s best work was done comparatively 
late, and why its published results are in amount comparatively small. 
The reason was not so much a certain intellectual fastidiousness, due in 
part to his artistic temperament: he was a nephew of the cclebrated 
painter, his father was an actor of mark, and his brother Peter a musical 
composer of considerable reputation. It has rather to be sought in the 
difficulties which hampered the execution of his desire to become an 
historian and an academical teacher of history, and at the root of which 
lay the fact that he was, in the full sense of both terms, a liberal catholic. 
The story of his life, uneventful as it may seem (albeit he too sat in the 
Frankfort parliament), therefore throws interesting side-lights upon a 
period of German political and religious history which may now be 
regarded as closed. To mention but one figure that looms large in these 
pages, who now remembers Anton Giinther and his school? Karl Adolf 
von Cornelius was the last survivor among the historical scholars originally 
charged by Maximilian II with the execution of the elaborate designs of 
which that excellent prince perhaps owed the first thought to Ranke. 
But Cornelius’s own early inspiration of writing a history of the Thirty 
Years’ War has descended to one of the younger men of learning so 
happily associated with him in his Munich labours—Moriz Ritter—and 
is now, in more spacious times, at last in process of fulfilment. 

A. W. Warp. 
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Worcestershire Place-names. By W.H. Dutenan. (London: Frowde. 
1905.) 
Mr. W. H. Durenan’s former volume, on Staffordshire Place-names, 
showed sound appreciation of the general principles of etymological 
method, though, owing to inadequate philological knowledge, he often 
failed to apply them correctly. His new book is much better; in fact it 
is not surpassed in excellence by any other work of its class with which 
I am acquainted. No doubt much of the credit is due to Professor Skeat 
and Mr. W. H. Stevenson, whose help is acknowledged in the preface ; 
but Mr. Duignan himself is entitled to no little praise for his laborious 
collection of the documentary forms of names. The errors that I have 
noted are quite trivial, with one rather startling exception. In the article 
‘ Swineshead’ (which either Professor Skeat or Mr. Stevenson would 


assuredly have deleted if it had been submitted to his criticism) Mr. 
Duignan writes as follows :— 


A.-S. swin meant a pig, or a herd of swine, but it also meant the image of a 
boar on a helmet. York (L. Eboracum, A.-S. Eoforwic) means ‘the place of the 
boar,’ but the probability is that the boar was the ensign of some Roman regiment 
long quartered there..... A.-S. heafod, M. E. heved, is our modern ‘ head,’ and 
has all its meanings. This place [sic] may therefore mean the head of the 
swine (pasture), or be a figurative name like York, or refer to some hill having 
a profile like that of a pig, or to an ensign or helmet found on the spot. 


Probably Mr. Duignan needs only to be reminded that eofor, boar, isan 
Old English and not a British word, and therefore cannot be the etymon 
of a British name which is known to have existed in the second century. 
The origin of the form Hoforwic is so commonly misapprehended that it 
may be worth while to explain it here. It is not a result of ‘ popular 
etymology.’ At the time of the Angle conquest the British Hbwrdacon 
had come to be pronounced by natives as Evuréc. According to Old 
English phonetic laws Hvwr- necessarily became Hofor-, and it would have 
assumed this form even if the word eofor, boar, had not existed. It is 
not even certain that the syllable -wic is an interpretative perversion of . 
the Celtic ending -dc, for the word wic (inhabited place, town) occurs also 
in Lundenwic (London), where it does not represent any British suffix. 
It was an Old English practice to append a descriptive term like wic, 
burh, or ceaster to the beginning of a British place-name: thus 
Sorwiodiinon became Searo-burh (Salisbury). As to the name Swines- 
head itself, Mr. Duignan ought to have compared the other names of 
similar etymology—Sheepshead, Hartshead, Hindhead, Hawkshead, 
Manshead, Oxnead (oxan héafod, ox’s head), Farcet (fearres héafod, bull’s 
head), Tykenheved (kid’s head), and Gateshead (Beda’s Ad Caput 
Capre). Whatever may have been the reason for which these names 
were given, it was probably the same in all the instances. With regard 
to the etymology of Worcester Mr. Duignan quotes a statement of mine 
that ‘the British name is known to have been Wigornia.’ I am now 
inclined to think this was a mistake, as a comparison with the Old Eng- 
lish name Bancornaburh for Bangor Iscoed (in Early Welsh Bancor) 
suggests that the -na of Weogornaceaster (from which the later Latin 
name Wigornia is derived) may have been due to the common tendency 
to assimilate the unintelligible first element of a place-name to the 
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form of an ethnic genitive plural. If this be so the British name of 
Worcester may possibly have been some compound of wegro-, grass (in 
modern Welsh gwair). Henry BRrADLey. 


Professor Karl Lamprecht’s lectures entitled What is History? which 
have been translated by Mr. E. A. Andrews (New York: Macmillan, 1905), 
propose to lay down a basis for universal history in a division of history 
into ‘culture epochs.’ Dr. Lamprecht has done this for German history, 
and seems to think that apparently the same division will serve for other 
national histories as well as for universal history. These epochs he 
entitles the symbolic, the typical, the conventional, the individual, and 
the subjective, with others as yet unchristened, going before and after. 
The process by which the succession of these periods is made out is not 
very easy to trace, yet he seems to feel confident that it ‘ will be accepted 
by those students who really see below the surface of things. It is not 
accepted by writers of political history, for by admitting it they destroy 
the foundations of their intellectual existence.’ Yet a good many 
historians who have repudiated Seeley’s maxim that history and poli- 
tical science are identical might still feel little hesitation in running 
through all departments of life after movements perhaps ten or twelve 
years in duration, and correlating them into a ‘culture epoch.’ They 
might agree with the author that the culmination of the whole process is 
an intense irritability or ‘ sensitivity.’ Dr. Lamprecht would indignantly 
repudiate the charge of being in any way metaphysical, yet the social 
psyche, its dominant, and its stimuli, which recur at every page or two, 
seem somewhat of abstractions. Some of the philosophic terms, like 
auto-suggestive and socio-sensations, are hardly intelligible even in their 
context. Throughout, indeed, the translation scarcely helps to clear up the 
obscurities of the original. What are we to say to the grammar of the 
sentence : ‘The question is not whether one is dependent on his sur- 
roundings, but how great and of what kind it is’? or to the lucidity 
of the following : ‘ What else is idealism but the retrospective treatment 
of a theme into which the personal note enters—indeed with intention— 
whereby the flood-gates are opened to the whole intellectual current of 
personality proper’? Whether or not the system set forth deserves the 
name given on the title page of The Modern Science of History is a 
question to which most men of science and most historians will probably 
give the same answer. A. G. 


Mr. Edwyn Bevan’s five lectures on Jerusalem under the High 
Priests (London: Arnold, 1904) make no claim to present any new 
results. But the author has certainly succeeded in his purpose of giving 
‘in a few strokes the general outline and colour’ of the period. Here, as 
in the House of Seleucus, Mr. Bevan presents the several Maccabaean 
rulers in what he considers their relative political insignificance, and 
doubts whether even Judas was possessed of any exceptional moral 
nobility. Mr. Bevan is particularly successful in bringing out what 
Hellenism meant to the Jews, and in his delineation (based on Ecclesias- 
ticus) of the ideal and mode of life in Judaea, which the new spirit was 
so largely to modify. With admirable skill too does he bring into promi- 
nence and interpret those changes and conflicts within the Seleucid 
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dynasty which most affected Jewish life. The rendering ‘pine needles’ 
(Ecclus. xliii. 19) adopted on p. 61 is uncertain; and for ‘twenty-five’ 
(p. 10, 1. 8) we should substitute ‘twenty-four,’ if we are to follow the 
Mishnah tractate Hallah. G. B. G. 


Herr Richard Laqueur’s Kritische Untersuchungen zum zweiten 
Makkabderbuch (Strassburg: Triibner, 1904) deal with the central 
part of the same period, but are, needless to say, entirely different in 
character. The author takes up the question which has been discussed 
of late as to the relative value of 1 Maccabees and 2 Maccabees, and 
arrives at a mediating position. He starts with the question, Did 
Antiochus Epiphanes die in the year 149 of the Seleucid era and after 
the dedication of the Temple, as 1 Maccabees asserts, or in the year 148 
and before the dedication of the Temple, as 2 Maccabees implies? In 
his first chapter he examines afresh the chronological data for fixing 
the years of accession of the Seleucid kings from Antiochus III to 
Alexander Balas, criticises and rejects Niese’s scheme, and reaches 
the conclusion that 1 Maccabees is correct in placing Antiochus 
Epiphanes’s death in 149 of the Seleucid era. In his second chapter 
he argues with much force that the letters in 2 Maccabees xi. now 
assigned to Antiochus Eupator were in their original form letters of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and that there is no sufficient reason for regarding 
them as anything but genuine. It follows that the original form of 
2 Maccabees, or the sources here used by the author, agreed with 
1 Maccabees in placing the dedication of the Temple in the reign of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. The third chapter argues that the letters of 
2 Mace. i., ii. are relatively late fictions, and the fourth attempts to find 
further portions of the sources whence ch. xi. was drawn, and to show 
that this source is earlier than and superior to 1 Maccabees. It will 
be seen that, if these conclusions be accepted, Antiochus Epiphanes 
abandoned his rigorous attempt to suppress Judaism, and that Lysias’s 
campaign concluded with a treaty which allowed the Jews to return to 
Jerusalem and live according to their customs. There area few mis- 
prints in the book: most are obvious; but on p. 28, 1. 9, for ‘ Ol. 154, 1’ 
we should read ‘ Ol. 151, 1.’ G. B. G. 


Forty years have passed since Mr. James Bryce published his classical 
monograph upon The Holy Roman Empire, and although much has been 
written since upon the medieval history of Germany and Italy nothing 
has injured the authority of this splendid treatise. In the ‘new edition, 
enlarged and revised throughout ’ (London: Macmillan, 1904), Mr. Bryce 
seems to us to have been wisely inspired in confining his additions within 
a compass which does not greatly increase the bulk of the volume. An 
entirely new chapter has been added upon the Byzantine empire; a 
concluding chapter sketches the constitution of the new German empire 
and of the forces which have given it strength and cohesion, while the 
student is assisted to gain a clearer vision of the subject by three maps 
illustrating the political condition of Europe in 814, 1189, and 1519, and 
by a full and most excellent chronological table from the battle of Phar- 
salus to the foundation of the modern German empire. The notes and 
references have also been verified and enlarged to great advantage. 
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Besides this a few additions, none of great length, have been inserted 
in the course of the narrative or appear in the shape of appendices. 
The struggle of the emperor Louis IV against Pope John XXII and the 
careers of Arnold of Brescia and Cola di Rienzo have been somewhat 
more fully described, and a note upon Cola di Rienzo throws out the 
interesting suggestion that the famous Roman tribune may have had 
some Jewish blood in his veins. ‘ There are traces,’ says Mr. Bryce, ‘in 
his imagination and behaviour of something not quite Italian, not even 
Roman.’ The two new chapters exhibit Mr. Bryce’s capacity for brilliant 
historical generalisation at its best, and it is sufficient to say of them 
here that they are fully worthy of the noble volume which has revealed 
for the first time to so many minds the varied enchantments of medieval 
history. H. A. L. F. 


The first two volumes of Dr. J. Haury’s long expected edition of 
the works of Procopius (Procopii Caesariensis Opera Omnia. Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1905) contain the eight books itp rév toAguwv. He is supplying 
a much felt need, for the Bonn text edited by Dindorf both fails to meet the 
requirements of criticism and has been long out of print. The edition of 
the Gothic war which Comparetti issued some years ago was a vast im- 
provement and served to demonstrate the serious defects of the older texts. 
But Dr. Haury’s more thorough examination of manuscripts and deeper 
knowledge of Procopian usage have enabled him to present us with a 
‘Gothic war’ which supersedes Comparetti’s work and is probably final. 
To take a small point of historical interest, there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Haury is right in adopting the reading of the Vaticanus Avoivy in B. G. 
i. 7. (vol. ii. p. 38) and explaining it as the island of Lesina, instead of 
Aiooy, the conjecture of Maltretus. The prolegomena include a short 
discussion of the historian’s sources for events prior to his own time. 
The chief result, reached by comparisons with Evagrius, Theophanes, and 
Nicephorus Callistus, is that Procopius made use of Priscus and Eusta- 
thius. It is also shown (against Auler) that he had no personal know- 
ledge of Lazica. The relations of the manuscripts are for the first time 
fully elucidated, and we feel that the text is built on firm foundations. 
One could wish, for the sake of clearness, that the editor had symbolised 
in some different way the lost archetypes and interveners. It is unneces- 
sarily confusing to represent by 7, a manuscript which does not bear to x 
the same relation as y, and z, to y and z; and further to employ y, in 
different senses, as regards the relation to y, in the manuscripts of the 
first and those of the second tetrad. It would be out of place here to 
enter upon an examination of what Dr. Haury has done for the text, and 
it must be enough to signalise its importance as the first adequate critical 
edition of the chief work of the great historian of the sixth century. 

J. B. B. 


Whoever has attempted to ascertain the contents of a medieval miscel- 
lany in manuscript must often have been annoyed by the occurrence of a 
blank space where the title of a treatise ought to be—left, it may be, to 
be filled in by that rubricator who seems to have so frequently neglected 
his duties. Mr. A. G. Little has therefore earned the gratitude of all 
such persons by making public a collection of some 6,000 incipits, which 
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he arranged in the first instance for his private use in compiling a 
catalogue of Franciscan MSS. (Initia Operum Latinorwm quae saeculis 
xiii. xiv. xv. attribuuntur, secundum ordinem Alphabeti disposita. 
Manchester : University Press, 1904). Such being its origin Mr. Little’s 
collection does not profess to include works written before the thirteenth 
century, nor, as he himself observes, does it ‘ pretend to be complete in 
any sense;’ but, for the period which it covers, it will be useful; and 
we may hope that its range will be extended in that ‘ second and greatly 
enlarged edition’ which the compiler half promises us in his preface. 
8. G. H. 
The first instalment of the new record office Calendar of Inquisitions 
post Mortem, Vol. I., Henry III (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1904), 
will be of the greatest use to workers on medieval history. It will 
altogether supersede the hopeless attempt at a calendar published by the 
Record Commission and will make unnecessary much reference to Roberts’s 
Calendarium Genealogicum, which well supplements for the reigns of 
Henry III and Edward I some of the defects of the so-called calendar. 
Mr. J. E. Sharp, the compiler, and Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, the director of 
the enterprise, have wisely struck out lines of their own, and the result is a 
very effective piece of work. The essential points are summarised in 
English, and an obvious effort after brevity, as well as for avoiding 
forms and repetition, has eliminated such details as the names of jurors 
and officials. Even the extents of manors have been omitted, though 
we are always told when an extent is given. These omissions will make 
it sometimes necessary for scholars to have recourse to the documents 
themselves, but will facilitate the completion of the calendar in a reason- 
able time and compass. There is an excellent index of persons and 
places, the work of Mr. Stamp. In this the place names are identified, 
sometimes very skilfully, with the modern equivalents. The index of 
subjects is less complete, covering only four pages. Many curious 
entries might well have been brought into this, as, for example, the in- 
teresting reference on p. 106 to Waleran de Horton’s transference of his 
Norman lands to his son ‘when the Normans were disseised of their 
lands in England,’ and how ‘as an Englishman he kept himself to 
his land in Northumberland.’ Even the list of castles is not complete, 
Bridgwater (p. 86), Clun (p. 280), Hay (p. 205), Skelton (p. 268) and 
Painscastle (p. 188) being omitted. Some curious problems are suggested 
by the calendar and index. On what principles were franchises outside 
England occasionally brought in? There are inquests detailing lands in 
Cheshire, Ireland, and Wales; but only somewhat exceptionally (e.g. pp. 
30, 31, 36-37, 52, 64-65, 70, 188), for when the lands of Richard of Clare 
are specified nothing at all is said as toGlamorgan. It is hard to believe 
with the editors that the manor of ‘ Maires Cross’ (‘ Marcross ’) (p. 152) 
can be situated in that district. Why should one manor be mentioned 
by name when the great lordship and its many manors are kept out of 
the account? The ‘{[Monmouth]’ of p. 87 is of course an anachronism. 
» Ee 
The Register of Walter Giffard, Archbishop of York, 1266-1279 
(Surtees Society, vol. cix., 1904) is the second oldest extant register of the 
northern province, and appropriately, though at too long an interval, its 
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publication follows that of Archbishop Walter Gray (1215-1255), which 
James Raine edited for the Surtees Society more than thirty yearsago. Mr. 
William Brown, the editor, has done his work well. He has summarised 
in English all the more formal documents as well as such as have been 
published already, notably in Raine’s Letters from the Northern Registers. 
He has called attention to the chief points of interest in the introduction 
and has appended to those entries printed in full a marginal summary in 
English. In this he has sometimes gone a little astray, as, for example, 
on p. 60, where he translates familiaris rather too humbly as 
‘ servant,’ a word used still more inappropriately on p. 328 as the English 
equivalent of obedientiarius. On p. 60, again, Mr. Brown speaks of the 
‘canons of Sawley,’ though his text tells us of the abbas et conventus 
de Salleya, Cisterciencis ordinis. On p. xviof the introduction the editor 
speaks of the ‘ great Benedictine house of St. German at Selby,’ though 
the texts referred to on pp. 324-6 deal with the visitation not of the 
famous abbey, but of an unconsecrated chapel of that name in Selby town, 
possessing neither consecrated altar, eucharistic vessels, baptistery, nor 
churchyard, and everywhere contrasted with the magnum monasterium, but 
used for some of the purposes of a parish church. It is only incidentally 
that this visitation brings in the wrongdoings of certain of the monks of 
Selby. But these are trivial errors occurring at wide intervals in a large 
volume. Mr. Brown’s general work is sound and good, and he is well 
abreast with recent literature, using, for example, the papal registers 
published by the French school at Rome. His index is accurate and full 
when one has grasped his method, but one has to find out for oneself, for 
example, that Ottobon is indexed under ‘ Cardinal.’ os ee 


The first volume of Acta Pontificwm Danica: Papal Documents 
relating to Denmark, edited by L. Moltesen (Copenhagen: Gad, 1904), 
contains, with more or less fulness, all the documents of the Avignon 
period (1316-78), and largely rests upon a systematic investigation by 
the editor of the various collections in the Vatican, supplemented by 
additions from other sources. Those documents which have already 
appeared in print are noted under their proper dates, and their import is 
briefly summarised ; the new ones are systematically abridged by omission 
of the formal elements, and to each is prefixed an abstract in Danish, 
which, together with a good index, will greatly facilitate the use of the 
work. Naturally a very large portion of the collection relates entirely 
to the church and its interests, but a fair number of documents touch 
more or less directly on temporal matters, either of the crown or of 
private individuals. These will help somewhat to a more precise know- 
ledge of the internal history of Denmark during the later years of Erik 
Menved and the subsequent reignsof Christopher II and Valdemar Atterdag. 
Very few items of outside interest occur, but in 1866 we find the countess 
of Pembroke, Lady Mary St. Paul, applying for a benefice in the diocese 
of Ely on behalf of a clerk of Roskilde named Jacobus Nicolai (Jakob 
Nielsen). The editor has performed his task with the utmost care, and 
the volume is excellently printed. W.A.C. 


Mr. R. Nisbet Bain’s volume on Scandinavia, in the ‘Cambridge 
Historical Series’ (Cambridge: University Press, 1905), treats of the 
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political history of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden from 1513 to 1900 
in some 450 pages, to which are added a fairly serviceable index, five 
maps, some of which would be more useful if correlated with the text, 
and a short bibliography. This last enumerates many Scandinavian 
names, but omits those of C. F. Allen, Emil Hildebrand, Harald Hjirne, 
and even E. G. Geijer, while Weitemeyer’s Denmark and Sundbiirg’s 
Sweden might well be indicated by way of compensation for the doubt- 
less necessary curtness with which Mr. Bain discusses modern Scandi- 
navia. A chronological table would help to atone for a lack of unity 
and continuity almost inevitable in a history which is in fact the 
biography of two, if not of three, distinct bodies politic. The foreign 
extraction of the text is no doubt traceable in such terms as ‘ Suedo- 
Liineburg’ and ‘countly,’ in the obscure sentences on pp. 124 and 185 
(how could Gustavus and Oxenstierna each supply to the other the 
qualities in which he knew himself to be deficient ?), as well as in un- 
familiar nomenclature, such as Vrangel, Gabriel Bethlen, and Christian 
of Lyksborg, and in the use of Kreistag, Rikssal, Kurfiirstentag, 
and the like without paraphrase or explanation. Mr. Bain’s narrative, 
however, is usually vivid and sometimes even eloquent. Inaccuracy 
rather than obscurity is the fault of the book. Kirkholm is brought 
within two English miles of Riga, and Charles X raises the siege of 
Copenhagen by entrenching himself within three kilometres of its walls. 
Denmark is treated as having actually declared war against Sweden 
in 1788, although she carefully avoided any such step, and Gustavus IV 
is said to have refused to allow his destined bride religious liberty, while 
in fact he rejected the Russian marriage rather than humiliate himself 
by a written undertaking to perform what he had promised. We may 
regret Mr. Bain’s reticence with regard to such episodes as the last 
Diet of Charles IX, the wooing of Gustavus Adolphus, and the war of 
1864, not to particularise many constitutional and economic topics. The 
addition of more detail, however, might have endangered the success of 
the book as a spirited description of the changing surface of history. 
By expatiating upon the careers of great men the author pays tribute 
to the immense importance of the personal factor in Scandinavian history. 
As is natural when the scope of the work is so wide, many of the author’s 
views are open to question. It may be doubted, for example, whether 
the union of Kalmar possessed any real chance of permanency (pre- 
face, &c.), whether the unreformed church satisfied the religious cravings 
of the Danes (p. 88), whether the incorporation of Norway more than 
compensated Denmark for the loss of Sweden (p. 145), and whether the 
interests and ambition of Denmark under Christian IV were confined 
to Scandinavia (p. 152). It seems hardly true that in the time of 
Gustavus Adolphus ‘ nominally the senate remained the dominant power 
in the state’ (p. 182), or that with Sigismund III, ‘the king of the 
Jesuits,’ on the throne ‘the Polish republic was no danger whatever to 
protestantism’ (p. 187), or that Queen Christina was provident (p. 218), 
or that the reward of Sweden in 1648 was ‘meagre, almost paltry’ 
(p. 252). But though Mr. Bain flings down many challenges to con- 
troversy he provides a convenient and entertaining compendium of a 
history which is too little known. W.F. R. 
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Historiska Studier, by Dr. M. G. Schybergson (Stockholm : Norstedt, 
1904), is a revised reissue of six papers published in Finland between 
the years 1879 and 1903. The first forms a contribution of some value 
towards the settlement of the familiar question, ‘Was Gustavus 
Adolphus a Crusader or a Statesman?’ In a clear sketch of his 
attitude towards foreign affairs from 1617 to 1680 Dr. Schybergson 
goes far towards proving that the dominant motive of which the king was 
conscious was the necessity of safeguarding the Swedish state. The 
remaining essays are in great part based on documentary researches and 
discuss subjects closely connected with the history of Finland. Lars 
Johan Ehrenmalm (1688-1774) was an assiduous and benevolent official 
who played a considerable part in the work of reconstruction in the 
Swedish provinces east of the Baltic after the downfall of Charles XII. 
Being treacherously imprisoned in Russia from 1710 to 1712, after the 
capture of Viborg, he compiled a treatise on the realm of Peter the 
Great which still exists in manuscript and of which Dr. Schybergson 
gives a full and interesting summary. Next comes a minute study of 
the elections of members of the diet at Abo during the years 1723-1772, 
the so-called Time of Freedom. The fourth essay, on Mikael Speranski 
though perhaps the least original, is in many respects the most remark- 
able in the book. In itself a calm, even a cautious, sketch of the career of 
Alexander’s great minister, who declared in 1811 that Finland was a 
country, not a province, it admirably illuminates the methods of Russian 
autocracy and the character of the Russian nation. It is followed by an 
account, based on contemporary correspondence, of the conflict between 
the senate of Finland and Governor-General Zakrevski in 1825, a con- 
flict which came to an end when Ncholas I declined to annihilate the 
constitution which was menaced by his subordinate. The sixth essay, 
on the Finnish censorship rescript of 1850, is likewise a study in tyranny 
repentant. The work of Dr. Schybergson, throughout the 316 pages 
of this book, is distinguished for lucidity and learning. W. F. RB. 


The double title of M. Jules Sottas’s book—Histoire de la Compagnie 
Royale des Indes Orientales, 1664-1719; Une Escadre Frangaise aux 
Indes en 1690 (Paris: Plon, 1905)—reflects the somewhat conflicting 
nature of its contents. More than half the volume consists of a detailed 
and valuable account, largely drawn from the records of the French 
colonial office, of the operations of the Royal Company of the East 
Indies, from its foundation by Colbert to its absorption in Law’s gigantic 
Compagnie des Indes. This account is in two sections, the first dealing 
with the period 1664-1690, and the second carrying on the story from 
the latter date to 1719; while inserted between the two we have 
an abridged reprint of the rare narrative by Grégoire de Challes of Du 
Quesne-Guiton’s expedition to the East Indies in 1690. While welcom- 
ing all that M. Sottas has given us, we are inclined to regret that he has 
adopted so cumbrous a plan, more especially as it appears to have entailed 
a rather too rigorous reduction of the entertaining diary of M. de Challes. 
To the omission of the theological and philosophical discussions into 
which his exuberant pen was only too ready to stray we make no demur ; 
but we are sorry to lose his descriptions of the various places at which the 
fleet touched—the Cape, the Comoro Islands, Tranquebar, Pondicherry, 
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Balasore, &c.—and his accounts of native manners and customs. The 
editor might also have given at least references to the English narratives 
of the destruction of the ‘ Herbert’ and the futile bombardment of Madras. 
The former will be found in some articles contributed to the Homeward 
Mail in February and March 1898, and the latter in Talboys Wheeler’s 
Madras in the Olden Times, i. 282. W. F. 


That prolific scholar Professor N. Jorga of Bucharest has unearthed 
from the imperial archives at Vienna a brief Storia del Soggiorno di 
Carlo XII in Turchia (Bucharest : Socecu, 1905), written in Italian by 
the Swedish king’s Levantine dragoman, Alessandro Amira, a person of 
some literary skill, who is known as the compiler of a Moldavian 
chronicle and as the translator of a life of Peter the Great into Greek. 
The pathetic story of the heroic monarch’s weary sojourn of more than 
five years at Bender and in its neighbourhood has been told before ; but 
several new facts about it may be gleaned from the present narrative, 
while the editor’s great knowledge of eighteenth-century Turkish history 
has enabled him to illustrate the story and correct occasional errors by 
erudite footnotes. Amira was on one occasion arrested by the grand 
vizier, who wished to prevent Charles XII from writing in Turkish to the 
sultan, and he naturally saw much of the intrigues which went on 
around his employer. The most interesting part of his history is the 
account of the king’s courageous but futile defence against the Turks, 
who were resolved to hasten his long postponed departure by force. Like 
other Levantines he falls into the error of attributing all Frankish 
fortresses in the near east to the Genoese, a striking proof of the 
influence which the colonies of that mercantile republic exercised over 
later generations. The editor has added sixteen documents of the period 
in an appendix. It may be mentioned that the Italian of his notes and 
preface stands in need of revision, as it contains numerous misprints. 


W. M. 


The discovery in the back shop of an English bookseller of letters ana 
papers apparently seized by some creditor among the goods of the chevalier 
d’Eon has induced MM. Homberg and Jousselin to relate once more 
the life of that at one time ambiguous personage—Un Aventurier au 
XVIII* Siécle : le Chevalier d’ Eon, d’aprés des documents inédits (Paris : 
Plon, 1904). The duke de Broglie has told us all that we need know about 
the more important part of D’Eon’s life, his activity as a secret agent of 
Lewis XY. Fora moment it seemed as if he would emerge from the 
crowd of political adventurers, frequenters of the byways and back stairs 
of diplomacy, to whom that king’s love of underhand intrigue gave some 
importance. A brilliant career in the regular profession of diplomacy 
apparently lay before the young officer, who accompanied the duke of 
Nivernais to London as secretary of embassy in 1768, and who was left 
in charge of the embassy with the rank of minister plenipotentiary when 
the duke returned to Paris. Unfortunately this elevation completely 
turned his head. The original and hitherto unknown materials in the 
hands of MM. Homberg and Jousselin have enabled them to tell with 
greater accuracy than previous biographers the story of D’Eon’s quarrel 
with the count of Guerchy, successor as ambassador to Nivernais, and of 
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the subsequent life of the chevalier. But for the disguise first assumed 
to elude his creditors, and afterwards imposed upon him by the French 
government, D’Eon would have sunk into obscurity after his disgrace. The 
problem of his sex secured his immortality. At first a dragoon in petti- 
coats, he was careless to act up to his feminine part, but subsequently he 
was more careful not to betray his real sex. His vanity was flattered 
when the woman who had been a dashing dragoon and minister plenipo- 
tentiary became a lion in Parisian society; later during his exile and 
poverty in England there was a more practical motive to prolong the 
mystery. He endeavoured to support himself by the exhibition of his skill 
in fencing, and that skill, great even in a man, was necessarily far more 
wonderful and attractive to the public in a woman. P. ¥. W. 


Mr. H. Friedenwald has written an elaborate and careful monograph 
on The Declaration of Independence (New York: Macmillan, 1904). 
The first five chapters well bring out ‘the close interrelation between the 
development of the authority and jurisdiction of the Continental Con- 
gress and the evolution of the sentiment for independence.’ It is 
conclusively proved that the Declaration could not have been signed on 
4 July, as has often been stated. Its close connexion with the philosophy 
of Locke is clearly demonstrated. The last two chapters on the ‘ facts 
submitted te a candid world’ can hardly be allowed as an impartial state- 
ment of the case between the colonies and the mother country. Thus 
the doubtless clumsy attempt of the English authorities to prevent the 
evils of an inconvertible paper currency are merely considered an act of 
wanton interference. We are told that ‘the inhabitants of the colonies’ 
were ‘already goaded nearly to the point of rebellion because of excessive 
control of their internal affairs.’ The attempt to enforce customs laws, 
which were in existence, excites the same surprise in Mr. Friedenwald 
as in the fathers of the American Republic. In his commentary as well 
as in the text of the Declaration the special measures taken by the 
English government to make good their authority are inextricably mixed 
up with the great body of grievances. We may note that the statement 
that, after 1752, the Board of Trade ‘were made practically the sole 
medium for correspondence with the colonies’ is in flat contradiction 
with a well known statement of Pownall. H. E. E. 


In The British Army, 1783-1802 (London: Macmillan, 1905) the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue has collected some lectures and articles which fully 
deserve the more permanent shape now given to them. Two lectures 
dealing with the British army during the ministry of the younger Pitt 
were delivered at the Staff College last autumn ; two others on cavalry, with 
special reference to the too little known exploits of our cavalry in 1793 
and 1794, were given to the Cavalry School: one article is on Transport and 
Supply ; the other deals with a brilliant episode in the American war, the 
capture of St. Lucia by Barrington and Grant in 1778. It would be easy 
to say a good deal about them, for the lectures are full of valuable and 
forcibly expressed lessons. Briefly Mr. Fortescue shows that Pitt’s worst 
failure as a war minister was before war broke out. It was because he had 
failed to grapple with the urgent problem of army reform after the American 
war that he had to embark on the great struggle with France without 
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anything approaching an efficient army. For our disasters in Flanders 
and elsewhere between 1793 and 1799 it was the politicians who were 
chiefly to blame. The men fought well enough, and even the duke of York 
did splendid service at the Horse Guards, but Pitt had only too good cause 
to realise the truth, Si vis pacem para bellum. C. T. A. 


The object of Professor P. A. Wadia’s little book on The Philosophers 
and the French Revolution (London: Sonnenschein, 1904) is to 
prove and illustrate the statement cited at the end from M. Sorel that 
‘the French philosophers did not create the causes of the Revolution ; 
they only manifested them.’ The author appears to have read a good 
deal of the French writers shortly before the Revolution, but his judgment 
respecting their influence seems hardly to possess the novelty which 
he would claim for it. Even the more popular writers about the 
Revolution go back for its origin at least to Louis XIV, while they 
attribute the Terror to other causes besides the writings of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The knowledge of history shown is not altogether minute 
and accurate, and the language is that of a foreigner. Yet it seems 
probable that Mr. Wadia is doing a good work in impressing the natives 
of India with a recognition of the continuity of history, and helping them 
to trace the relations of social and ethical developments to political 
events. A. G. 


The younger Mirabeau, a roystering swashbuckler and dissolute 
spendthrift, said that, had he been born in any other family, instead of 


passing for a harmless fool he would have been counted a wit anda 
profligate. But he would have been forgotten by posterity had he not 
been the son of the ‘ Friend of Humanity’ and the brother of the great 
orator. Yet his life was worth telling, and it has been well told in a 
posthumous work by M. Berger, Le Vicomte de Mirabeau (Mirabeau- 
Tonneau) (Paris: Hachette,1904). The viscount, as his biographer 
says, was the type or rather the caricature of a gentleman of the old 
régime, not of the refined habitué of the salons, of a duke of Nivernais or 
a President Hénault, but of the man of pleasure who served in the army 
and knew little of Paris but its bagnios and hells. So too when a 
member of the assembly he exemplified in their extremest form the blind 
prejudices and the political incapacity of the aristocrats. He boldly 
defended the most unpopular causes with considerable wit and good 
humour. He was one who not only had the courage of his opinions but 
would also save his opponent the trouble of a reductio ad absurdwm. 
When he emigrated we find him leading a troop of 1,000 ragged rascals, 
plundering wherever they went and not unworthy of their captain, a 
Falstaff more out of all compass, more thrasonical—it must be allowed 
also more valorous—and scarcely less humorous than the hero of East- 
cheap. But it is not only because the subject of it is so entertaining 
that we would recommend M. Berger’s book. It throws many side-lights 
on the condition of the army, on the attitude of the Right in the assembly, 
and on the hopes, intrigues, and follies of the émigrés. P. F. W. 


Mr. Gerald Campbell, the author of Edward and Pamela Fitz- 
Gerald (London: Arnold, 1904), supplements Moore’s well-known 
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biography and illustrates it by means of family letters and papers. Some 
of the materials now printed have already appeared, or been used, in 
previous works; and much of what is new is of little general interest and 
serves only to give a picture of the numerous and amiable FitzGerald 
family. Considering that it was the leading family of Irish aristocracy, 
it was, in its younger members at any rate, singularly lacking in a sense 
of responsibility and even in the marks of culture. In all their journals 
and letters, much occupied as they are with daily doings, almost the only 
reference to a book occurs when Arthur O’Connor fortifies his own soul 
and those of his fellow conspirators by reading aloud Julius Caesar. The 
letters of the aunts, Lady Louisa Conolly and Lady Napier, are of a 
much higher order, and evince a sane and comprehensive grasp of the 
situation. Lady Napier’s analysis of Irish and of English character (p. 192) 
is remarkable forits perspicacity. We hear most of Lord Edward’s sister, 
Lady Lucy, who with Arthur O’Connor and Lord and Lady Edward 
make up the aimable quatuor, or partie carrée, of patriots. It seems 
clear that Lord Edward did not learn his sans-culottism from his wife. 
His letters from Canada in 1788, published by Moore, show that even 
then he was infected with Rousseau’s ideas, and during his visit to Paris in 
1792 he became permeated with the spirit of the Revolution. Pamela 
and Lady Lucy, however, sympathised with his views and even actively 
aided him in his intrigues. When too late they would have held him 
back. Arthur O’Connor carried whatever brains there were in the 
partie, and it was by him that Lord Edward was mainly led. Lady Lucy’s 
journal from October 1796 to May 1797 throws some new light on her 
brother’s proceedings. At his house in Kildare he entertained Oliver Bond, 
Dr. MacNevin, the apothecary Cummins, and other leading United Irish- 
men, and got up dances in the evenings, in which sometimes the servants 
and the ‘ Butcher’s’ daughters took part. Not much is added to what is 
already known about Lord Edward’s arrest and death. The prison diary 
of Dr. Garnett, who attended him to the last, is, however, new and painful 
reading. The much vexed question of Pamela’s parentage is discussed 
at some length, and the writer leans, but with hesitation, to what may 
be called the orthodox view, viz. that she was the daughter of Philippe 
Egalité and Madame de Genlis. With regard to Madame de Genlis’s 
story that Pamela was the daughter of Guillaume Brixey and a woman 
named Simms, was born at Fogo, in Newfoundland, and was brought over 
from Christchurch, England, when five years old, to be an English- 
speaking companion to the Orleans children, it may be worth pointing 
out that the facts recently adduced by Miss Ida Taylor, and supposed to 
corroborate that story, are all easily reconcilable with the other account. 
We have only to assume that Madame de Genlis entrusted her child 
(Pamela), who was probably born in England in 1776,'to the woman 
Simms and the French captain Brixey; that they all sailed to Fogo and 
returned to Bristol, whence Simms and the child went to live at Christ- 
church, and remained there until the latter was reclaimed by Madame 
de Genlis and the duke some four years afterwards. On the whole the 
work of the editor has been well done. With a little more detachment 
he might have made the earlier letters and journals better reading, and 
elucidatory notes might with advantage have been added. G. H. 0. 
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In his new volume, Associations et Sociétés Secrétes sous la Deuxiéme 
République (Paris: Alcan, 1905), M. J. Tchernoff has given us a political 
and economic treatise, which may be considered as a sequel to his previous 
history of the republican party under the monarchy of July. By means 
of unpublished documents, which he has studied in the archives of the 
ministries of justice and of the interior, he seeks to show that the coup 
d’état was prepared by the destruction of all the republican organisations 
in the interests of law and order. It is obvious from the first that he has 
strong political sympathies, and he seems to us to minimise the difficulties 
which faced the authorities of that period. But when we leave his 
opinions and come to the facts which he has discovered in the official 
sources it must be acknowledged that he has succeeded in throwing 
much light upon the secret societies and associations of the second 
republic. His review covers many of the French departments, as well 
as Paris, and the last part of it is occupied with a long memorial, dated 
1 Dec. 1851, the eve of the coup d’état, upon the democratic movement 
and the secret agitation which had been going on since the proclamation 
of the second republic. A portion of this long document was published 
in one of the newspapers at the time as a justification of the prince 
president, who was thus able to represent himself as the saviour of 
society from the red spectre. The book will be of service to historians, 
but it lacks the charm of style. W. M. 


Under the title of Makers of Modern History (London: Murray, 
1905) the Hon. Edward Cadogan has written three short studies of 
Napoleon III, Cavour, and Bismarck. The volume contains no new 
materials, but it summarises the careers of the three Machiavellian 
personages in question clearly and sensibly. The author hardly brings 
out the fact that Italy is still divided by the old spirit of regionalism, 
and he omits to mention the share which the late Queen Victoria had 
in preventing war between France and Germany in 1875. The most 
interesting pages are those which describe Bismarck’s views on fiscal 
policy. W. M. 


In A History of South America, 1854-1904 (London: Murray, 1904), 
Mr. C. E. Akers follows the fortunes of the several republics through the 
last half-century. He is well qualified for the task by a residence of 
fourteen years as a journalist in various parts of the continent. It is 
a dreary record of military dictatorships and revolts, of the bounties of 
nature wasted by human perversity; but the author tells his story clearly 
and with spirit, and adds some well condensed information about the 
present state of these countries. The book is intended ‘for purposes of 
general reference by students of Latin American history and civilisation 
from the date of the emancip=tion of the Spanish colonies to the present 
day ;’ but the sketch of the earlier part of this period is too slight to be 
of much value, and Mr. Akers is more successful in narrating events than 
in tracing out causes. Owing to the method adopted there are some 
awkward inversions of chronological sequence ; for instance, the account 
of the war between Chili and Peru (1879-1884) follows after that of the 
civil war provoked by the cowp d’état of Balmaceda in 1891. That 
president, by-the-by, is judged rather too indulgently; and it seems odd 
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to speak of the struggle as being between a parliamentary system and a 
‘representative régime.’ We are told that ‘the theory of positivism 
preached by Auguste Comte and his disciple Benjamin Constant found 
ready acceptance with the Brazilians.’ The book is provided with good 
maps, and freely illustrated with portraits, many of which are so pre- 
possessing as to shake one’s faith in physiognomy. E. M. Lu. 


In connexion with the centenary of Schiller’s death a Sdkular-Ausgabe 
of his Stimitliche Werke in sixteen volumes has been brought out, as was 
proper, by the firm of J. G. Cotta of Stuttgart. The three volumes 
(xiii._xv.) containing the Historische Schriften, which have been sent us, 
are printed on excellent paper and issued at a moderate price. They 
include an introduction and a body of most practical notes from the 
experienced hand of Professor Richard Fester, which are of special value 
for their account of the original publication and text of the works and 
for their precise indication of the materials which Schiller used. N. 


Mrs. Pritchard has written a history of Cardigan Priory in the Olden 
Days (London: Heinemann, 1904), from Hart’s Historia et Cartularium 
Monasterii S. Petri Glouwcestriae (Rolls Series, 1863-7), the patent rolls, 
and to some extent from Gloucester registers which were not printed by 
Hart. References also to certain local histories of no authority are 
superfluous. The curious point about Cardigan Priory is that it was an 
outlying cell of Chertsey, in Surrey, a house which otherwise had 
possessions only in Surrey and the adjacent counties. Mrs. Pritchard 
prints extracts from the patent rolls confirming the grant of Cardigan to 
Chertsey by Rhys ap Gryffydd, who reconquered Cardigan from the lords 
marchers in 1164. In the Chertsey register, Cotton MS. Vitell. A. xiii, 
ff. 72, 74, 75, are successive confirmations of Rhys’s grant of Cardigan 
by Alexander III and Alexander IV. Gloucester also claimed Cardigan. 
Hart (ii. 76) printed a confirmation to Gloucester by a King Henry, 
duke of Aquitaine -nd count of Anjou, addressed to Bernard, bishop of 
St. Davids, wh: ed not later than 1147, and bearing the witness of 
Richard of Ilche >r. Hart printed it with the date 1115-47, and Mrs. 
Pritchard supposesit to be by Henry I. She also prints four documents 
from the register of Walter Froucester, abbot of Gloucester in 1882, not 
given by Hart, which purport to be a grant of Cardigan to Gloucester by 
a Gilbert son of Richard, earl of Hereford (sic), a confirmation by Roger, 
earl of Hereford (sic), and a story of how the monks of Chertsey first 
deceived Roger into allowing their claim, but how he afterwards recog- 
nised the prior claim of Gloucester. Canon Bazely of Gloucester supports 
the fact that in the documents Hereford is substituted for Hertford as the 
Clare earldom. The authoress recognises the mistake here, but does not 
draw the probable inference from it. Hart also printed (ii. 78 f.) a 
charter, repeated here, by Gilbert (de Clare) son of Richard, granting 
Lianbadarn to Gloucester, with the additional clause do etiam eisdem 
ecclesiam de Cardigan cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, which is not beyond 
suspicion of being an interpolation. The self-contradiction in the charter 
of King Henry is perhaps due to the later fourteenth-century copyists ; 
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but it looks as if the Gloucester monks were backing up a bad title 
by forged documents. If there is any genuineness in the letter of Roger 
de Clare, Chertsey had some claim before Rhys ap Gryffydd gave 
them a grant. It is more probable that some Gilbert or Richard de 
Clare, a neighbouring lanaaolder to Chertsey, in Surrey, should have 
given it to them first, not a South Welsh prince. He may have preferred 
confirming it toa distant English abbey, rather than to the chief English 
abbey near at hand. But the question between Chertsey and Gloucester 
is a curious one, and this book, though not well put together, is good 
enough to make one wish that it had gone a little further into the solution 
of the rival claims. There is an adequate account of the dissolution, and 
of the buildings still remaining. H. E. M. 


The Archivio Muratoriano, of which two parts have reached us (Citta 
di Castello: Lapi, 1904, 1905), furnishes a guide to the progress of the 
new edition of the Rerwm Italicarwm Scriptores. The first part contains 
a general report by the editor, Signor Vittorio Fiorini. In the second 
Signor M. Vattasso describes the recently discovered manuscript of Hugo 
Falcandus, now in the Vatican (MS. Lat. 10690); Signor G. Guerrieri 
discusses the suspicious Breve Chronicon Nortmannicum, 1041-1085, 
whose manuscript history is not traced beyond the sixteenth century and 
whose first sponsor is associated with the forgeries of Tafuri; and Signor 
N. Rodolico gives an account of the Guadagni MS. of Stefani’s Florentine 
chronicle, which has lately come to light in the library of Baron Ricasoli. 

0. 


The Library of Congress has republished (Washington, 1904) Mr. 
Justin Winsor’s valuable bibliographical contribution, no. 19 of the library 
of Harvard University, concerning the Kohl Collection of Maps relating 
to America, now in its possession. It has also published a List of 
the Vernon-Wager MSS., which belonged to G. Chalmers and were 
acquired in 1867 by the Library of Congress. Sir C. Wager was first lord 
of the admiralty between 1733 and 1742, and the correspondence is of 
value regarding the operations of the English in the West Indies. An 
appendix contains documents relating to the expulsion of the Acadians 
and military matters in Canada and Virginia, which were part of the 
same collection of papers belonging to Chalmers. From the same office 
is issued a chronological list of the Papers of James Monroe, to supple- 
ment the calendar, arranged alphabetically, which was printed in 1893. 
Monroe’s journal of the negotiations which led to the cession of Louisiana 
is reproduced from the original manuscript. H. E. E. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1905 (London: Macmillan) extends 
to as many as 1,480 pages. If one is apt to regret the continuous 
increase in size it is fair to notice that this has amounted to less than 
300 pages in the past twelve years. Among the new maps one showing 
the boundary settled by arbitration between British Guiana and Brazil is 
of historical interest. The value and accuracy of the statistical informa- 
tion provided in the Year-Book are too well known to need particular 
mention here. 








Notices of Pertodical Publications 


Greek and Latin inscriptions from Syria, Mesopotamia, and Asia Minor : collected in 
1899 by M., Freiherr von OpreNnHEIM, and H. Lucas [with a map and plates].—Byz. 
Zit. xiv. 1, 2. Febr. 

Notices of manuscripts acquired by the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1903-4: by H. 
Omont.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixvi. 1. 

Catalogue of Greek hagiographical manuscripts in the library of St. Mark at Venice : 
by H. Detenaye.—Anal. Bolland. xxiv. 2. 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews: by mgr. A. S. Barnes [who thinks that three 
different works are referred to under this title].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 23. April. 
The Epistle of St. Jude: by T. Barns [who connects it with the Marcosian heresy, 

about a.p. 160].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 23. April. 

The Nicene creed and canons [on the edition by C. H. Turner].—Church Qu. Rev. 119. 
April. 

The genuineness of the canons of Sardica: by F. X. Funx. I1.—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

The Lausiac History of Palladius: by C. H. Turner [in connexion with C. Butler’s 
edition].—Journ. Theol. Stud. 23. April. 

A source used by Zosimos: by F. GrarBsner [who seeks to show that matter hitherto 
supposed to be drawn from Dexippos was taken from a different and otherwise 
unknown historian of the Goths].—Byz. Zft. xiv.1. Febr. 

The Testament of our Lord; notes: by C. F. M. Deeteman, concluded.— Nederlandsch 
Arch. Kerkgesch., N. §., iii. 2 

The sources of the ’Epavorhs of Theodoret: by L. Sauter. I.—Rev. Hist. eccl. vi. 2. 
April. 

The use of papyrus and parchment in the Merovingian chancery: by W. ErBen [who 
shows that the two materials do not overlap in point of time, the latest known 
papyrus document being not of 693, but of 657-673, while the earliest on parch- 
ment is of 679. Documents on papyrus were always written the long way of the 
sheet].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 1. 

On the origin of the Lex Utinensis: by Ernst Mayer [who holds that it is not 
Rhaetian but Italian].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 1. 

The Pseudo-Isidorian exceptio spolii and Nicolas I: by H. Scurizs [who maintains 
that the pope knew this canonical rule from other sources than the Pseudo-Isidorian 
decretals and before Rothad had brought them to Rome].—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela: edited, with a translation, by M. N. ApLER, con- 
tinued.—_Jew. Qu. Rev. 67. April. 

The emperor John Batatzes the Merciful: by A. Hetsensenre [who prints an unpublished 
Encomium, written 1365-1370 by a monk at Magnesia, and without histccical 
value].—Byz. Zft. xiv. 1,2. Febr. 

A pilgrimage to the Holy Land and Mount Sinai between 1419 and 1425: by H. 
Moranvitxé [who prints the text of this narrative previously attributed to Claude 
de Mirabel. Mirabel was only the possessor of the manuscript, now at Lille, in 
1552].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixvi. 1. 


The autobiography of Ignatius of Loyola: by J. Sears. —Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxvi, 1. 
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The sources of Paolo Sarpi’s History of the Council of Trent: by S. Exuses [who 
holds that the account of the congregation of 20 Febr. 1546 is less accurate and 
complete than other accounts when it agrees with them, and that when it differs 
from them it is a pure fabrication].—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

Suggestions for work on medieval Latin literature: by G. Morty [who enumerates a 
series of subjects that need examination, stating in each case the present state of 
the problem. The paper deserves attention from ‘advanced students’ in our 
universities].—Rev. Hist. ecci. vi. 2. April. 





The treatment of history: by Goupw1n Surru [who holds that history is not and cannot 
be made a science, but there is a vast field for the philosophy of history].—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. x. 3. April. 

Notes on Maine’s Ancient Law: by Sir F. Potuocx.—Law Qu. Rev. 82. April. 

Greek notices concerning Italy: by W. Curist. I: Cumae and the tyranny of Aristo- 
demus. II: Italian votive offerings at Delphi. III: Italian Pelagians and 
Hellanikos. IV: Aeneas and the twins, Romulus and Remus. V: Names of 
places and peoples.—SB. Bayer. Akad. Wiss. (phil.-hist. Cl.), 1905, 1. 

The early Roman emperors: by H. F. Petnam.—Quart. Rev. 403. April. 

Legal questions concerning the trial of the martyr Apollonius: by C. CaLLEWAERT 
[dealing with the Armenian and Greek Acts].—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxvii. 2. April. 

The council of Turin: by mgr. L. Ducuesne [who rejects E. C. Babut’s theory that it 
was held in 417, and maintains the previously accepted date, about 405].—Rev. 
hist. Ixxxvii.2. March. With a repiy by E. C. Basur.—lxxxviii.1. May. 

St. Victor of Caesarea [venerated in the diocese of Silos]: by J. pz Gurserr [who 
takes him to be Mauretanian].— Anal. Bolland. xxiv. 2. 

St. Armel: by F. Durye [an elaborate study of the life and cult of a sixth-century 
British saint who emigrated to Armorica]. I.—Ann. de Bretagne, xx. 2. 

The autonomy of the order of Templars: by H. Prutz [who holds that the order had 
no fixed rule, and that the so-called Rule of Troyes of 1128 was only a draught 
which was not formally completed. The letter of Baldwin II of Jerusalem to 
St. Bernard, which is here assigned to 1130/1, is suggested as having induced the 
saint to write his treatise De laude novae Militiae, usually attributed to 1128/9 
The first papal privilege to the order was that of Alexander III, 1163].—SB. 
Bayer. Akad. Wiss. (phil.-hist. Cl.) 1905, 1. 

The customs of Ragusa: by P. Vrnocrapvorr.—Law Qu. Rey. 82. April. 

The recognition of Urban VI by the cardinals resident at Avignon: by K. Guacen- 
BERGER [who decides that for three months after the election of 8 April 1378 they 
did not declare themselves against its legality, but neither asked nor received any 
favours from Urban. The opposition of four out of the six began, however, before 
3 July).—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

Extracts from the Savoyard military accounts for the war in the Vallais in 1384: 
printed by H. Tinter.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1905, 1. 

The Athens of the Acciaiuoli: by J. Drisexe [who gives new information concerning 
the council of Florence and the attempted union with the western church].—Byz. 
Zft. xiv. 1, 2. Febr. 

The emperor Charles V and his court: by A. R. Vita [down to 11 Nov. 1539, when 
the manuscript of the valuable correspondence now printed concludes}.—Boletin 
R. Acad. Hist. xlvi. 3. 

The negotiations of the Guises with archduke Ernst in August 1585: by H. Scuuirrer, 
with documents.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 1. 

The Scots at Leffingen [in the operations preceding the battle of Nieupoort, 1600]: hy 
H. W. Lumspen [who brings evidence to show that it was Prince Ernest’s Zeelanders 
who ran, while the Scots were cut to pieces].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

The comtesses de la Marck and Boufflers and Gustavus III, from their correspondence 
preserved at Upsala: by L. Maury.—Rev. hist. Ixxxvii. 2, Ixxxviii. 1. March, 
May. 

Napoleon and Italy: by E. Driavur. 1: Bonaparte and the Cisalpine republic.— 
Rev. hist. Ixxxviii. 1. May. 
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Frederick Augustus of Saxony and Napoleon [1805-1812]: by the comte M. tz Breve 
bE Grerminy.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxvii. 2. April. 

The Prussian-Italian alliance of 1866: by W. Lanc.—Hist. Zit. xciv. 2. 

Methods of work in historical seminaries: by G. B. Apams [a criticism of the methods 
used in American universities and a comparison with foreign methods].—Amer. 
Hist. Rev. x. 3. April. 


France 


The alleged St. Germanus of Armorica: by J. Lotu [a sharp criticism of S. Baring- 
Gould’s attempt to prove the existence of a Breton saint distinct from St. Germanus 
of Auxerre].—Ann. de Bretagne, xx. 3. 

An estimate of Philip the Fair: by H. Finxe.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 2. 

On the ancient corporations of artisans and traders in the town of Rennes; by 
A. Résriton.— Ann. de Bretagne, xx. 2, concluded from xix. 3. 

The gravamina of the clergy of the province of. Sens at the council of Vienne [1311- 
1312]: printed by G. Moxnar. [They are mostly directed against the secular 
powers.|—Reyv. Hist. ecel. vi. 2. April. 

The franchises of Vitry-swr-Seine under Charles V and Charles VI: by H. Gatuarp. 
—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, Ixvi.1. 

The reimposition of indirect taxes and the risings in the towns im 1382: by L. Mirror. 
—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxvii. 2. April. 

Concordats prior to that of Francis I: by N. Vators. The pontificate of Martin V.— 
Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxvii.2. April. 

The murder of Jean Berry, secretary of John, duke of Bourbon [1488]: by B. DE 
Manpror.—Rev. hist. Ixxxvii. 4. March. 

Bernardin Kadot, marquis de Sébeville, envoy of Louis XIV to Vienna [1681-1683]: 
by G. Gumtor.—Rev. Quest. hist. lxxvii. 2. April. 

Saint-Simon and Torcy: by E. Bourerors [who shows that for the reign of 
Louis XIV Saint-Simon, while he cites Torcy as an authority, did not use him, 
but the Journal of Dangeau instead. From the date of the king’s death on the 
other hand he adopts more and more of the text of Torcy down-to August 1718, 
when this source failed him. Torcy’s materials were largely obtained through the 
opportunities which he enjoyed, as superintendent of posts, of intercepting 
diplomatic correspondence].—Rev. hist. lxxxvii. 2. March. 

Means of subsistence and the corn trade in Brittany during the eighteenth century: 
by J. Letacoxnoux [based on researches in departmental archives of Llle-et- 
Vilaine].—Ann. de Bretagne, xx. 2. 

Daniel Chardon [1731-1805], intendant of Corsica, and his family: by baron A. DE 
Maricourt.—Rev. Quest. hist. Ixxvii. 2. April. 

La Rochefoucauld-Liancourt [1747-1827].—Edinb. Rev. 412. April. 

The community of Lamballe in 1788-1790: by A. Borren. Ann. de Bretagne, xx. 3. 

The district of Redon from 1790 to the year IV: by L. Dusrevit.—Ann. de Bretagne, 
xx. 1, continued from xix. 2. 

The conventionnel Goujon: by R. Guyor and F. Tutnarp. I.—Rev. hist. lxxxviii. 1. 
May. 

A Breton proclamation of General Danican: by J. Lor [illustrating the use of the 
vernacular as a means of revolutionary propaganda during the Convention].— 
Ann. de Bretagne, xx. 2. 

On the text of the correspondence of Napoleon I: by A. Fournrer.—I.: Letters to 
Talleyrand [1800-1808]. II.: Letters to Champagny [1807-1809, 1813], with 
special reference to the collection of Napoleon’s letters in the Vienna archives.— 
Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. xciii. 1. 

The later Bourbons [1814-1848] in connexion with G. Weill’s book.—Monthly Rev. 
55. April. 

Germany and Austria 


The establishment of the lordship of the bishops of Passau over their city: by 


F, Srrauss.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi.1. A criticism by A. Dopscu appears 
in 2. 
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The attempts of the Babenbergers to establish a national church in Austria: by 
H. Kraspo.—Arch. Oesterreich. Gesch. xciii. 1. 

The Bohemian and the Bavarian electoral vote in the thirteenth century: by 
K. Zeumer [who points out that the first documentary evidence of the seven 
electors, in the form given in the Sachsenspiegel, iii. 57, and including the king of 
Bohemia, occurs in the proclamation of the archbishop of Cologne immediately 
after the election of Richard of Cornwall, 13 Jan. 1257, which is preserved only in 
the Additamenta of Matthew Paris, Chron. mai. vi. 341 f. In that election the 
duke of Bavaria exercised a joint vote for the Palatinate with his brother, the 
count palatine, such joint votes being given not unfrequently in the succeeding 
period (e.g. in 1273, 1308, and 1349); in 1275, however, the count palatine claimed 
that he and his brother voted ratione ducatus Bavarie, and that this was the 
qualification of the joint vote was then admitted by king Rudolf. This claim 
must refer only to the election of 1273, at which, it is argued, the Bavarian sought 
to set up an independent electorate. But, as the number of seven electors was 
already accepted, Ottokar of Bohemia felt that his right, which had not been 
exercised on that occasion, was endangered for the future, and it was in fact left 
doubtful by the proceedings of 1275. Under Wenceslaus II it was definitely con- 
firmed in 1290, and the Bavarian claim ceased to be asserted after 1294 until the 
seventeenth century].—Hist. Zft. xciv. 2. 

The royal procurators or vicegerents in Elsass before 1273: by J. Becker [who main- 
tains, against H. Niese, that they held merely temporary appointments during the 
king’s absence, and that at other times the imperial bailiffs (Schuwltheissen) were 
the permanent representatives of the royal power].—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. 
xxvi. 2. 

Two political sermons of Heinrich von Oyta [1388] and Nikolaus von Dinkelbiihl 
(1417]: printed by G. Sommerretpt.—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

The system of draughting and registration in the chancery of Maximilian I down to 
1502: by W. Baver.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 2. 

Johann von Naves, of Luxemburg, vice-chancellor under Charles V: by A. Hasen- 
CLEVER.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 2. 

The bigamy of Philip of Hesse: by W. Kiuter [in connexion with W. W. Rockwell’s 
monograph].—Hist. Zft. xciv. 3. 

On the biography of father Friedrich Spe: by B. Dunr.—Hist. Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

The house of Hohenzollern: by L. Exxmp [a sketch of the rulers of Prussia from the 
Great Elector to William I].—Monthly Rev. 57. Jwne. 

The recognition of Maria Theresa’s succession by the holy see: by A. Krrscu.—Hist. 
Jahrb. xxvi. 2. 

Stein and the Prussian state: by O. Hintzz.—Hist. Zft. xciv. 3. 

Ottokar Lorenz [13 May 1904]: by A. Fournier.—Mitth. Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Questions in Scottish ethnology: by T. H. Bryce.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

The use and forms of judicial torture in England and Scotland: by R. D. Metvitte, 
with illustrations.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

Rental and inventory of the altar of St. Fergus in Holy Trinity, St. Andrews [1525] : 
printed by F. C. Exres.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

Letter of the countess of Murray to the queen [Mary of Guise]: printed by R. H. Bropre 
[who assigns it to 1544].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld and the lady [afterwards queen] Elizabeth: by Miss J. M. Stone 
[partly from documents at Oxburgh].—Dublin Rev., N.S., 54. April. 

Rob Stene, court satirist under James VI: by G. Nemson [who discovers him in 
records as Robert Stevin, in 1587-1588, and identifies him with the master of the 
grammar school of the Canongate who died in 1618].—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

James VI and the papacy: by A. W. Warp.—Scott. Hist. Rev. 7. April. 

Scottish industrial undertakings before the union: by W. R. Scorr. III: 1683-1704. 
—Scott. Hist. Rev.7. April. 

Two great churchmen (Dr. Liddon and Bishop Creighton].—Quart. Rev. 403. April. 
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Lord chief justice Coleridge.—Edinb. Rev. 412. April. 

Lord Dufferin.—Quart. Rev. 403. April. 

The history of twenty-five years [on Sir 8S. Walpole and H. Paul’s works].—Edinb, 
Rev. 412. April. 


Italy 


On the history of Greek civilisation in Magna Graecia and Sicily: by A. Oxrvrert.— 
Arch. stor. Sicil. Orient. i. 1-3. 

A hoard of Arabic coins discovered at Girgenti in 1903: by bishop B. M. Lacumrna.— 
Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxix. 1, 2. 

The true origins of the commune: by F. Gasorto [in reply to the criticisms of G. Volpe 
(in Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxiii. 1904, 2), reaffirming the descent of the com- 
mune from the seignorial families of the several cities].—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., 
xxxv. 1905, 1. 

The unpublished portions of the oldest manuscript of the Brescian Statutes: by M. 
Roserti and L. Toni [noting the serious omissions in those published in the 
Monumenta historiae patriae, xvi., owing to the use of the faultier of the two existing 
copies of 1293].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., v. 

Flagellants, Fraticelli and Bizochi in the district of Teramo, and an unpublished bull 
of Boniface VIII [7 May 1297]: by F. Savrnt [showing that the bull was probably 
directed against the congregation founded by Clareno at Montorio in 1294].—Arch. 
stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxv. 1905, 1. 

Notices of works of Petrarch published in 1904: by A. pEetta Torre.—Arch. stor. 
Ttal., 5th ser., xxxv. 1905, 1. 

Documents relating to the house of Scala in the archives of Siena [1368-1432]: by 
C. Creotita.—Arch. stor. Ital., 5th ser., xxxv., 1905, 1. . 

Documents relative to the second siege of Catania and the establishment of Martin of 
Aragon [1394-1396] : printed by F. Guarpionz.—Arch. stor. Sicil. Orient. i. 1. 
Notes and documents relating to Sant’ Ambrogio: by G. Biscaro [illustrating mainly 
the struggle between canons and monks for the control of the swperstantia, or 
office of works, originally independent of both, and for the custody of the Golden 
Altar; giving also the contract for the new stalls of the choir in 1469, hitherto 

unknown].—Arch. stor. Lomb., 4th ser., v. 

The social and political institutions of certain towns in Eastern Sicily from the six- 
teenth to the eighteenth century: by G. Verprrame.—Arch. stor. Sicil. Orient. i. 
1-3. 

A contemporary description of the battle off Palermo [2 June 1676]: printed by 
C. Gaciiant.—Arch. stor. Sicil. Orient. i. 2, 3. 

A mission of Francesco Farnese, duke of Parma, to Cosimo III of Tuscany [informing 
him of a secret treaty between France and Savoy for the occupation of the 
Milanese by the latter in the event of the death of Charles II of Spain, and 
suggesting a league of the Italian States against the ambitions of Vittorio 
Amedeo II, who aspired to be king of Italy]: by E. Rosrony.—Arch. stor. Ital., 
5th ser., xxxv., 1905, 1. 

The economic conditions of Messina under Charles VI of Austria [1719-1734]: by 
F. Martrn, with documents.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxix. 1, 2. 

Unpublished letters of Bernardo Tanucci to Ferdinando Galiani: printed by F. 
Niconrm1. III [5 Jan.—6 April 1765)].—Arch. stor. Napol. xxx. 1. 

A scheme of public instruction in Sicily [1812]: by S. Romano.—Arch. stor. Sicil., 
N.S., xxix. 1, 2. 

The revolutionary movements at Parma in 1831: by E. Montanart.—Arch. stor. 
Ital., 5th ser., xxxv. 1905, 1. 

Notes and documents on the Sicilian revolution of 1860; Francesco Riso and 
Garibaldi: by G. Paotucct.—Arch. stor. Sicil., N.S., xxix. 1, 2. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


The early history of Kennemerland, in North Holland [down to the fourteenth 
century]: by P. J. Buox.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iv. 4. 
The rise of Haarlem: by J. Hutzinca.—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 4th ser., iv. 4. 
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Two religious houses at Soest, near Amersfoort: by J. J. Bos [on the Brigittine con- 
vent of Mariénburgh, and the house of the brethren of the common life known as 
Mariénhof].—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkegesch., N.S., iii. 2. 

Master Eckart and mysticism in. the Netherlands: by C. G. N. pe Vooys. II, III. 
—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S., iii. 2, 3, concluded, 

Curiosities from old municipal accounts: by J. TerstEEe,—Bijdr. vaderl. Gesch., 
4th ser., iv. 4. 

Heresy in the university of Lowvain [c. 1470]: by P. Frepertce.—Bull. Acad. Belg. 
1904, 9-10. 

A collection of ‘ good points’ from the addresses of Claus van Euskerken [t 1520]: 
printed by D. A. Brinxertnx.—Nederlandsch Arch. Kerkgesch., N.S.., iii. 3. 

The reorganisation of the episcopal hierarchy in Belgium in the nineteenth century : 
by E. Remsry.—Ann., Soc. Emul. Bruges, liii. 3-4. 


Spain 


Ayala’s Chronicle of Peter the Cruel: by E. Fuerer [who maintains that both in the 
common text and in the abbreviated form the chronicle abounds in falsifications. 
In an appendix it is shown that Ayala is the source from which Rymer printed the 
alleged correspondence between the Black Prince and Henry of Trastamare before 
the battle of Najera, and that its genuineness is at least suspicious).—Mitth. 
Oesterreich. Gesch. xxvi. 2. 

Three Historians of Medina del Campo; Juan Antonio de Montalvo, Juan Lépez 
Osorio, Domingo de Leén: by F. Frra (with biographical and bibliographical illus- 
trations, and the text of Montalvo’s Memorial histérico addressed to Philip IV].— 
Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xlvi. 3, 4. 


Switzerland 


The episcopal see of Avenches: by M. Besson.—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1905, 1. Witha 
criticism by M. Reymonp.—2. 

The constitutional history of the bishopric of Chur down to the fifteenth century: by 
A. Srrisete.,—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxx. 

The chronicles and chroniclers of Fribourg: by A. Bitcut.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. 
XXX. 

The revolution in the valley of Saint-Imier, in the bishopric of Basle [1792-1797]: 
by G. Gautnerst.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxx. 

The Neuchdtel revolution of 1831, from the letters of the Federal commissioner Jakob 
Ulrich von Sprecher: by P. von Sprecner.—Jahrb. Schweiz. Gesch. xxx. 


America and Colonies 


The suffrage franchise in the thirteen English colonies in America : by A. E. McKinzey 
(who, from an elaborate historical treatment of the subject in the separate colonies, 
arrives at the conclusion that in New England the actual voters appear to be propor- 
tionately fewer than in the middle and southern colonies. In Massachusetts we find 
only about one person in fifty taking part in elections as against about 9 per cent. 
in Virginia. ‘At best the colonial elections called forth both relatively and 
absolutely only a small fraction of the present percentage of voters. Property 
qualifications, poor means of communication, large election districts, and the 
absence of party organisation combined to make the most sharply contested elec- 
tions feeble in their effects upon the community ’].—Pennsylvania Univ. Publica- 
tions, Series in History, 2. 

The American law of impeachment: by Hannis Taytor.—N. Amer. Rev. clxxx. 4. 
April. 

The historical development of the poor law of Connecticut : by E. W. Caren.—Columbia 
Univ. Studies in Hist., Economics, and Public Law, xxii. 

The early life of Oliver Ellsworth [1745-1783]: by W. G. Brown. [Ellsworth was a 


Connecticut lawyer and politician who became finally chief justice].—Amer. Hist. 
Rev. x. 3. April. 
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State government in Maryland, 1777-1781: by B. W. Bonn [who brings out in chapters 
on the organisation of the state government its attitude towards congress, military 
aid, finance, commerce, and internal disturbances, and shows that ‘from the 
inauguration of the state government, 5 Feb. 1777, to the final ratification of 
the articles of confederation, 1 March 1781, Maryland was an independent state, 
entering into the deliberations of congress as a sovereign ally ’].—Johns Hopkins 
Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. Science, xxiii. 3, 4. 

The prohibition against the importation of slaves into the Danish West Indies in 1792: 
by C. A. Trier [who gives an account of its causes and results, and explains its close 
connexion with the abolition movement in England].—Hist. Tidsskrift, v. 5, 6. 

Documents on the Blount conspiracy [1795-7]: by F. G. Turner [on the proposed 
attack on the Spanish possessors in North America by frontiersmen and Indians 
expecting aid from Great Britain].—Amer. Hist. Rev. x. 3. April. 

The early period of reconstruction in South Carolina: by J.P. Hotxis [who traces the 
direct effect of the civil war upon South Carolina economically and in political 
sentiment; describes the chief features of the constitution of 1865 and the causes 
which led to the failure of the reconstructive government under it, and the substitu- 
tion of a different plan of reconstruction based on acts of congress ; and further 
deals with the constitutional convention of 1868 and the chief features of the new 
constitution, through which the state gained restoration, and with the operations 
of the Freedmen’s bureau].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies in Hist. and Polit. 
Science, xxvii. 1, 2. 


Erratum in the April Number. 


P. 299, line 20, for seventeenth read seventeenth-century. 








